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Mr. Ursan, M. Temple, May 5. 
S every trait we hear of the true 
character of our venerable Mo- 
narch encdears him the more to our 
recollection, | cannot but think you 
will coomder the foilowing brief con- 
versation to be worth preserving. 

His Majesty one day observed to 
the late Col. Price, that he had an in- 
tention of orderwg a certain Tree to 
be taken down; asking at the same 
time the Colonei’s advice, but ex- 

cling an entire acquiescence in the 
idea. Col. Price respecitully ven- 
tured to say, that he was of a different 
opimen. Aye,” replied the King 
somewhat hastily, “that’s your way; 
you continually contradict me.” 
“If your Majesty,” replied the Co- 
lonel, * will vot condescend to lis- 
ten to the honest sentiments of your 
faithful servants, you never can hear 
the truth.” After a short pause, the 
King very kindly laid his hand on 
the Colonel's shoulder—*“ You are 
right, Price. The Tree shall stand.” 

Yours, &c. Caravoc, 

—— 
Mr. Urnsan, May 6. 
F you can spare a little room for 
the minor politics of the day, I 

would avail myself of this indulgence, 
by offering some remarks on an arti- 
cle which appeared a few days ago in 
the * General Evening Post.” This 
was a notice of a proposed alteration 
in the Bankrupt Laws, with a view to 
check that extravagance and waste 
of property by which creditors are so 
much injured; and which extrava- 
gance it is proposed to punish by 
withholding the certificate, &c. There 
can be no question as to the propriety 
of some device or law to check this 
extravagance; but the difficulty, i 
shrewdly suspect, will arise from the 
very different opinions mankind, io 
our days, entertain on the subject. 
The words ectrevagance, wastefut- 
ness, prodigality, every man pro- 


fesses to understand; and, according 








to the view he takes of the matter, 
finds very little difficulty in condema- 
ing, in a general way, the practice 
of these vices. Hence, in 99 discus- 
sions out of 100, no doubt whatever 
would be started, and all would una- 
nimously agree, that a bankrupt who 
had been extravagant, wasteful, and 
prodigal, did not deserve the indul- 
geuce shewn to those who were merely 
unfortunate, and had never com- 
mitted a single act to which any rea- 
sonable man could apyly the above 
epithets. But, Sir, although these 
words bore a plain and intelligible 
meaning in their travels through the 
mercantile world, when they tra- 
velled alone, the case is very mate- 
rially altered since they happened (I 
kavw pot on what unlucky day it was) 
to go beyond their boundaries, wander- 
ed cunsiderably Westward of Temple 
Bar, and got into company with the 
words fashionable and genteel, Since 
that unbappy period, all our ideas of 
their sense, their merit, and their use- 
fulness, have become confounded ; and 
so far are we from agreeing unani- 
mously, that scarcely two men can 
be found who do not most widely dif- 
fer in their opinions as to what is, or 
is not, extravagant. Nor is this to 
be wondered at; for, since extrava- 
gance went into partnership with 
JSashion, the former name has been 
suok in the Jatter; and if my Lord 
Chancellor should send a question on 
the subject to be tried by the Courts 
below, it would be shoclataly neces- 
sary that half the jury, at least, should 
be composed of men who had been 
merchants or traders for 40 years, 
and could consequently remember the 
meaning affixed to certain words, 
when trade flourished, and bankrupts 
were few; when a distinction was 
preserved in the orders of society, 
and when Temple Bar was ao impass- 
able a ace 

Such a period (about 40 years ago 
I am eld enough to remember, td 
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to remember with those full and dis- 
tinct impressions which early events 
always leave on the memory. And [ 
can without the least hazard of con- 
tradiction assert, that our tradesmen 
now live ina way, which 40 years ago 
would have been reckoned not only 
dangerous to their.credit, but to their 
understanding. 1 will quote only one 
ipstance :—If, in 1771, a tradesman 
had invited his friends to dine with 
him at six o'clock (which meaas se- 
ven), I appeal to all who can remem- 
ber that period, whether he would not 
have risked either a commission of 
bankruptcy,oracommissionof lunacy? 
The latter, 1 am inclined to think, 
would have been the first suggestion ; 
and remembering the modes of life, 
and the general sentiments of the 
times, I have no doubt that the ex- 
clamation would have been, “ He is 
surely mad, who would wait for his 
dinner till six o’clock!” 

1 mention this instance, Sir, be- 
cause I mean to insist upon it asa 
geod criterion of a man’s affairs; and 
therefore a proper subject for the 
considerationof the Noble and Learn- 
ed Lord who presides over the affairs 
of Bankrupts. Where certain effects 
follow certain causes, the connexion 
must be allowed ; and although | ma 
risk the imputation of = an olde 
fashioned fellow, or an old-tashioned 
Quiz, whose notions are as antiquated 
as the flaps of his waistcoat, or the 
cock of his hat, yet I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring, in the face of open 
day, and in the columns of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, that Late Din- 
ners and Bankruptcies have gone hand 
in hand. 

I do oot make this assertion on 
slight grounds. Forty years ago the 
most reputable Citizen of London 
dined betwixt two and three o’clock 
—I will not say how his table was 
provided —but I will say, there was 
no plateau running down the centre. 
There were no beathen gods in batter, 
and vo British hezoes in barley-sugar. 
For some years the above hours were 
the regular ones; and a Gazette, ex- 
hibiting more than four or five bank- 
rupts, was a rarity. At length we 
passed from three o'clock to four, 
and there made so vigorous a stand, 
that, although (here was a correspond- 
ing increase ia the list of bankrupts, 
there was nothwy very alarming, un- 
Jess to sellows like myself, who, fromr 


a tenderness of prophetic feeling, are 
apt to take the alarm rather suddenly. 
At length, about 1788 or 1789, we 
got to five o'clock; and with five 
o’clock commenced the era of fraudu- 
lent bankruptcies, of men breaking 
for half a million, who never had 
been bond fide worth the interest of 
that sum. Then came among us that 
precious Pandora's box, of accom- 
moidation bills, for which there were 
regular offices, and a regular manu- 
facture carried on, All the satisfac- 
tion, however, was, that the — 
men who carried on this kind of trade, 
and carried themselves into the Ga- 
zette, disdained to dine before five 
o’clock ; and although their creditors 
found very little in their warehouses 
that could be turned into money, the 
found their cellars well stocked wi 
French wines of the most prime vin- 
tages; and with this, and the service of 
plate, the carriage, and the country 
ouse, they very often were able to 
get together a dividend of two-and- 
ninepence in the pound! ‘This was a 
matter of great relief to the assignees; 
for it was the last as well as the first, 
and consequently these useful agents 
were released from their cares almost 
as soon as they had entered upon them. 

These things, Sir, were the pro- 
dace of five o’clock dinners! We are 
now got to six o’clock, and even to 
seven o'clock; and we average in 
bankruptcies between 40 and 50 per 
week. This all comes of late dining 
—I have a right to say so. When 
certain circumstances go hand in 
hand, and seem inse , Lhavea 
right to conclude that there is a con- 
nexion between them. Whether this 
connexion can be dissolved by any 
new law, is a question | shall not dis- 
cuss. But of this i am certain, that 
the new law, be what it will, can 
have little effect, if the Commis- 
sioners do not, in addition to all other 
necessary researches, particularly in- 
quire at what bour the bankrupt was 
accustomed to dive? With me-this 
would be decisive; and if I could find 
any tradesman who kept his guests 
starving till seven o'clock, I should, 
without any hesitation, deny him his 
certificate. 

l am, Sir, begging your allowance 
for the length of my epistle, your 
humble servant, and one of. your 
oldest Readers, 

SEXAGENARIUS. 
Mr. 





—— 
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Mr. Soutney’s Apology for his 
“ Wat Tyler.”’ 
In a Letier addressed to 

WitiiaM Smith, Esg. MP. 

{Of this publication the following are 
the leading passages.) 

FOR the book itself (Wat Tyler), I 
deny that it is a seditious per- 
formance ; for it places in the mouths 
of the personages who are introduced, 
nothing mere than a correct statement 
of their real principles. That it is a 
mischievous publication, [ know; the 
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injudiciously chosen; and it was treated 
as might be expected by a youth of 
twenty, in such times, who regarded 
only one side uf the question. There is 
no other misreprezentation. The senti- 
ments of the historical eharacters are 
correctly stated. Were | now to drama- 
tize the same story, there would be 
much to add, but littl to alter. I[ 
should not express thuse sentiments less 
strongly; but I should oppose to them 
more enlarged views of the nature of 
man and the progress of society. I 
should set forth with equal force the op- 
i of the feudal system, the ex- 





errors which it contains being especially 
dangerous at this time. Therefore I 
came forward without.hesitation to avow 
it; to claim it as my own property, 
which bad never been alienated; and to 
suppress it. AndI am desirous that my 
motives in thus acting should not be 
misunderstood. The piece was written 
under the influence of opinions which I 
have long since outgrown, and repeated- 
ly disclaimed, but for which | have never 
affected to feel either shame or contri- 
tion; they were taken up conscienti- 
ously in early youth, they were acted 
upon in disregard of all worldly consi- 
derations, and they were left behind in 
the same straight-forward course, as I 
advanced ip years. It was written when 
Republicanism was confined to a very 
small number of the educated classes ; 
when those who were known to enter- 
tain such opinions were exposed to per- 
sonal danger from the populace ; and 
when a spirit of anti-Jacobinism was 
predominant, which I cannot character- 
ise more truly than. by saying, that it 
was as unjust and intolerant, though not 
quite so ferocious, as the Jacobinism of 
the preseut day. 

**In my youth, when my stock of 
knowledge consisted of such an ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Roman His- 
tory as is required in the course of regu- 
lar scholastic education, when my heart 
was full of Poetry and Romance, and 
Lucan and Akenside were at my tongue’s 
end, 1 fell into the political opinions 
which the French Revolution was then 
scattering throughout Europe ; and fol- 
lowing those opinions with ardour, 
wherever they led, I soon perceived that 
inequalities of rank were a light evil 
compared to the inequalities of property, 
and -those more fearful distinctions 
which the want of moral and intellectual 
culture occasious between man and man. 
At that time, and with those opinions, 
or rather feelings (for their root was in 
the heart, and not in the understanding), 
I wrote Wat Tyler, as one who was impa- 
tient of ‘ all the oppressions that are 
done under the Sun,’ The subject was 


- 

cesses of the insurgents, and the treach- 
ery of the Government; and hold up 
the errors and crimes which were then 
committed, as a warning for this and 
for future ages. I should write as a 
man, not as a stripling; with the same 
heart, and the same desires, but with a 
ripened understanding and competent 
stores of knowledge. 

“ In my productions Mr. William 
Smith may have seen expressed an en- 
thusiastic love of liberty, a detestation of 
tyranny wherever it exists; and, in what- 
ever form, an ardent abhorrence of all 
wicked ambition, and a.sympathy not 
less ardent with thuse who were en- 
gaged in war for the defence of their 
country, and in a righteous cause,—feel- 
ings just, as well as generous in them- 
selves. He might have perceived also, 
frequent indications, that, in the opipion 
of the youthful writer, a far happier 
system of society was possible than any 
under which mankind are at present ex- 
isting, or ever have existed since the pa- 
triarchal ages,—and no equivocal aspi- 
rations after such astate. In all this he 
might have seen something that was er- 
roneous, and more that was visionary ; 
but nothing that savoured of intem- 
perance or violence. I insist, therefore, 
that inasmuch as Wat Tyler may differ 
in character from these works, the dif- 
ference arises necessarily from the na- 
ture of dramatic composition. I main- 
tain that this is the inference which 
must be drawn by every honest and judi- 
cious mind, and | affirm that such an 
inference would be strictly conformable 
to the fact. 

‘€ Do not, however, Sir, suppose that 
I shall seek to shrink from a full avowal 
of what my opinions bave been; neither 
before God or man am I| ashamed of 
them. I have as little cause for bumi- 
liation in recalling them, as Gibbon had, 
when he related how he had knelt at the 
feet of a Confessor: for while | imbibed 
the Republican opinions of the day, I 
escaped the Atheism and the leprous im- 
morality which generally accompanied 

them, 
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them. I cannot, therefore, join with 
Beattie in blessing 

o the hour when I escaped the 

wrangling crew, 

From Pyrrio’s maze, and Epicurus’ sty ;” 
for I was never lost in the one, nor defil- 
ed in the other. My progress was of a 
different kind. From building castles 
in the air to framing commonwealths, 
was, an easy transition; the next step 
was, to realize the vision; and in the 
hope of accomplishing this | forsook the 
eourse of life for whieh I had been de- 
signed, and the prospects of advance- 
ment which, I may say without pre- 
sumption, were within my reach, My 
purpose was, to retire with a few friends 
into the wilds of America, and there lay 
the foundations of a community, upon 
what we believed to be the political sys- 
tem of Christianity. It matters not in 
what manner the vision was dissolved. 
I am not writing my own Memoirs, and 
it is sufficient simply to state the fact. 
We were connected with no clubs, no 
societies, no party. The course which 
we would bave pursued might have 
proved destructive to ourselves; but, as 
it related to all other persons, never did 
the aberrations of youth take a more in- 
nocent direction. 

*« At no period of my life have I held 
any opinions jike those of the Buona- 
partists and Revolutionists of the present 
day ;—never could I have held any com- 
munion with such men, in thought, 
word, or deed;—my nature, God be 
thanked! would always have kept me 
from them instinctively, as it would 
from toad or asp. 

“ Greater changes in the condition of 
the country have been wrought during 
the last balf century, than an equal 
course of years had ever befare produced. 
Without entering into the proofs of this 
proposition, suffice it to indicate as 
among the most efficient causes, the 
steam and the spinning engines, the 
mail coach, and the free publication of 
the Debates in Pariiament ; hence fol- 
low, in natural and necessary conse- 
quence, increased activity, enterprize, 
wealth, and power: but, on the other 
hand, greediness of gain, looseness of 
principle, half knowledge (more perilous 
than ignorance), vice, poverty, wretch- 
edness, disaffection, and ical inse- 
curity. The changes which have taken 
place render other changes inevitable ; 
forward we must go, for it is not pos- 
sible to retrace our steps; the hand of 
the political horologe cannot go back, 
like the shadow upon Hezekiah’s 
dial; when the hour comes, it must 
strike. 

** Slavery bas long ceased to be. toler- 
able in Europe: the remains of feudal 


oppression are disappearing even in 
those countries which have improved 
the least; nor can it be much longer 
endured, that the extremes of ignwrance, 
wretchedness, and brutality, should ex- 
ist in the very centre of civilized society, 
There can be no safety with a populace, 
half Luddite, balf Lazzaroni. Let us 
not deceive ourselves. We are far from 
that state in which any thing resembling 
equality would be possible; but we are 
arrived at that state in which the ex- 
tremes of inequality are become intoler- 
able. They are too dangerous, as well 
as too monstrous, to be borne much 
longer. Plans, which would have led to 
the utmost horrors of insurrection, have 
beev prevented hy the Government, and 
by the enactment of strong, but neces- 
sary Laws. Let it not, however, be sup- 
posed that the disease is healed, because 
the ulcer may skin over. The remedies 
by which the body politic can be restored 
to health, must be slow in their opera- 
tioo. The condition of the populace, 
pbysical, morai, and intellectual, must 
be improved; or a Jacquirie, a bellum 
servile, sooner or later will be the result. 
It is the people at this time who stand 
in ueed of reformation, not the Govern- 
ment. The Government must better 
the condition of the populace ; and the 
first thing necessary is to prevent it from 
being worsened.- It must no longer 
suffer itself to be menaced, its Chief Ma- 
gistrate insulted, and its most sacred in- 
stitutions vilified with impunity. It 
must curb the seditious press, and keep 
it curbed, For this purpose, if the Laws 
are not at present effectual, they should 
be made so; nor will they then avail, 
unless they are vigilantly executed. I 
say this, well knowing to what oblequy 
it will expose me, and how grossly and 
impadently my. meaning will be misre- 
presented ; but I say it, because, if the 
licentiousness of the press be not curbed, 
its abuse will most assuredly one day 
occasion the loss of its freedom. 

* This is the first and most indispen- 
sable measure; for witbout this all 
others will be fruitless. Next in ur- 
gency is the immediate relief of the 
poor. I differ toto celo from Mr. Owen 
of Lanark, in one main point. To build 
upon any other foundation than Religion, 
is building upon sand. But | admire his 
practical benevolence !—I love his en- 
thusiasm —and I go far with bim-in his 
earthly views. I sincerely wish that his 
plan for the extirpation of pauperism 
should be fairly tried. To employ the 
poor in saanufactures, is only shifting the 
evil, and throwing others out of employ, 
by bringing more labour, and more pro- 
duce of Jabour, into a market which is 
already overstocked, 

“ Wise 
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« Wise and extensive plans of foreign 
colonization contribute essentially to 
keep a state like England ia health; but 
we must not overlook the greater facility 
of colonizing at home. Would it not 
be desirable that tracts of waste land 
should be purchased with public money, 
to be held as national domains, and co- 
Jonized with our disbanded soldiers and 
sailors, aud people who are in want of 
employmeut, dividing them into estates 
of different size, according to the capa- 
bility of the speculators ; and allotting 
to every cottage that should be erected 
there a certain proportion ot ground? 

« A duty scarcely less urgent thau that 
ef diminishing the burthen of the poor- 
rates, is that of providing for the educa 
tion of the lower classes. Government 
must no longer, in neglect of its first 
and paramount duty, ailow them to 
grow up in worse than heathen igno- 
rance. They must be trained iu (ne way 
they should go: they must be taught 
to ‘ fear God, and keep his command- 
ments; for this is the whole duty of 
man. Mere reading and writing will 
not do this; they must be instructed ac- 
eording to the Established Religion ; 
they must be fed with the milk of sound 
doctrine : for States are secure in pro- 
portion as the great body of the people 
are attached to the institutions of their 
country. A moral and religious educa- 
tion will induce habits of industry; the 
people will know their duty, and find 
their interest and their happiness in fol- 
lowing it. Give us the great boon of pa- 
rochial education, so connected with 
the Church as to form part of the Esta- 
blishment ; and we shali find it a bul- 
wark tu the State as well as to the 
Church, Let this be. done, let saving 
banks be generally introduced, let new 
ehannels for iudustry be opened (as soon 
as the necessities of the State will per- 
mit), by a liberal expenditure in public 
works, by colonizing our waste lands at 
home, and regularly sending off our 
swarms abroad; and the strength, weaith, 
and security of the Nation will be in pro- 
portion to its numbers. 

“It is likewise incumbent upon the 
Government to take heed, lest, in its se- 
licitude for raising the necessary reve- 
nue, there should be too little regard 
for the means by which it is raised. It 
should beware of imposing such duties 
as create a strong temptation tu evade 
them. It should be careful that all its 
measures tend, as much as possible, to 
the improvement of the people ; and es- 
pecially careful that nothing be done 


which can tend in any way to corrupt” 


them, It should reform its prisons, and 
apply some remedy to the worst griev- 
ance which exists, the enormous ex- 


Mr. Southey’s Apology for his ‘‘ Wat Tyler.” 
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pences, the chicanery, and the ruinous 
delays of the law. 

“ How tar the writings of Mr. Southey 
may be tuund to deserve a favourable 
acceptance from after-ages, time will 
decide; but a name, which, whether 
worthily or not, has been conspicuous in 
the literary history of its age, will cer- 
tainly not perish. Some account of his 
life wiil always be prefixed to bis works, 
and transferred to literary histories, and 
to the biographical dictionaries, not only 
of this, but of other countries. There 
it will be related. that he lived in the 
bosum of his family in absolute retire- 
ment; that in all bis writings there 
breathed the same abhorrence of oppres- 
sion and immorality, the same spirit of 
devotion, and the same ardent wishes 
fur the amelioration of mankind; and 
that the only charge which malice could 
bring against him was, that, as he grew 
older, hs opinions altered concerning the 
means by which that amelioration was 
to be effected ; and that, as he learnt to 
understand the institutions of his Coun- 
try, he learnt to appreciate them rightly, 
to love, and to revere, and to defend 
them. It will be said of him, that, in 
an age of personality, be abstained from 
satire; and that, during the course of his 
literary life, often as he was assailed, 
the only occasion on which he ever con- 
descended to reply was, when a certain 
Mr. William Smith insulted him in Par- 
liament with the appellation of Rene- 
gade. On that occasion it will be said, 
that he vindicated himself as it became 
him to do, and treated his calumniator 
with just and memorable severity. Whe- 
ther it shall be added, that Mr. William 
Smith redeemed bis own character, by 
coming forward with honest manliness, 
and acknowledging that he had spoken 
rashly and unjustly, concerns himself; 
but is not of the slightest importance te 
me. Rosert Soutuey.”’ 

te = 


Frier Walls, York, 

Mr. Unean, April 18, 1816. 
ONSIDERING that much in- 
justice has been done to my 
Father’s memory, iu the Rev, James 
Dallaway’s “* Observations on Eog- 
lish Architecture,” I beg to request 
that you will be pleased to insert in 
your Magazine the following Letters; 
the former of which was written twelve 
months ago; and Mr. Dallaway not 
having answered, | cannot, in com- 
liance with my feelings, permit my 
ate Father's merits, which Mr. D. 
has so wnjustifiably depreciated, to 
ass unobserved to the publick any 
opger. Haaaiez ee 
. 
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To the Rev. James Dallaway, M.B. 

F.S. A. Heralds College, London. 

Rev. Sir, 

I yesterday perused your Book, 
entitled * Observations on English 
Architecture,” published in the year 
1806; aod as a Daughter of that 
worthy and eminent Artist, the late 
Mr. Peckitt of York, my feelings 
were excited at particular parts of 
it, which also impel me te inform 
you of some egregious errors the 
work contains. I shall for the pre- 
sent principally confine myself to a 
few of thuse relating to him whose 
abilities you have depreciated. lo 
the first place, page 282, those “ De- 
signs and arrangements of Mosaic,” 
at Strawberry-Hill, done in the year 
1761, 1762, and in February and 
September 1772, were all executed 
by my Father. In the seeond place, 
you speak of a Schoo! established at 
York ; and how you came by such 
information | am at a loss to dis- 
cover, never having heard or read of 
such an Institution in any age! My 
Father was not instructed by any 
one, nor assisted by any person ex- 
cept my Mother; he found out the 
secret by his own study and practice. 
Yoy say “ Peckitt’s proficieacy was 
inferior to that of his predecessors, 
and who produced ooly an extreme 
brilliancy of Colours.” The excel- 
lency of his colours (particularly the 
Ruby) no one has ever excelled, or 
perhaps equalled; and even had his 
proficiency been really so inferior as 
you have been pleased to say—asa 
self-taught Artist, his merits might 
have demanded (I will not say indul- 
gence, but) at least candour and im- 

artiality from the severest Critic.— 
Sea also err in asserting that “ He 
was first known by the great West 
Window in Exeter Cathedral, which 
he stained in 1764 (the date upon 
the window is 1766). It consists 
chiefly of mosaics and armorial en- 
signs, which were well suited to his 
pencil.” Sir, I must here observe, 
that window coeviains about six hun- 
dred square feet of Glass, and has 
very little mosaic in it; the lower 
part consists. of seven. full-length 
figures as large as life; the upper 
part gad sides, | allow, are mostly 
Coats of Arms, Previous to that 
Wiudow, others of large size were 
done by my Father; | shall only 

° 


Mr. Peckitt’s Proficiency in Glass-staining. 


mention two in Lincola Cathedral 
in the year 1762 (one of which mea- 


[May, 


sured about nine hundred square feet 
of Glass), and one for the Society of 
New College, Oxford, in the year 
1764, measuring about six hundred 
square feet of Glass. 

Those Patriarchs which you term 
“* Arbitrary Portraits of the cano- 
nized Worthies of the Church,” were 
painted in the year 1774, from the 
coloured designs of Biagio Rebecca 
(a pupil of Cipriani’s), who went down 
to Oxford with my Father for that 
purpose. The Books of my late Fa- 
ther shew the names of near three 
hundred Noblemen and Gentlemen 
of the three kingdoms, evincing the 
patronage he received, and proving 
that he was not so inferior an Artist 
as you have thought proper to pour- 
tray him. 

The patent he obtained was not 
“ for taking off impressions from 
Copper-plates and staining them on 
Glass,” neither were the Receipts 
and Utensils sold in the year 1802. 
They are yet in the possession of the 
Family, as the Prospectus I have 
sent will convioce you. The serious 
event of my dear Father’s death took 
place in the year 1795. 

I shall only trouble myself with 
~ _— remark. 2 

inti iven e Earl of 
Carlisle’ to York” Minster is not the 
Crucifixion ; the subject is a circum- 
stance which took place prior to our 
Saviour’s birth. 

Before I clese this explanation, I 
must impart, that I consider myself 
and the family much injured by your 
Publication. I am, Rev. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 
HaAraist Pecxirt. 
York, April 18th, 1816. 
To the Rev. James Dallawoy, M.B. 
~— A. = 
. rier Walls, York, 
Rev. Sir, June 15, 1816. 

Ia eomnenates of my not receiv- 
ing any information from you re- 
specting my Letter, dated April 15, 
1 feel myself again called upon, and 
request you will answer the obser- 
vation 1 then made relative to your 
Publication, which so much concerns 
myself and the family. I am, Rev. 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

Haaaier ——- 
r. 
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Mr. Urzgan, April 30. 
HE small villages of North and 
South Hinksey are situated on 

the Northern boondary of Berkshire, 
within one mile and a half of the city 
of Oxford, and about the same dis- 
tance from each other. The former 
ig often called Ferry Hinksey, from 
the usual means of approaching it oa 
the Oxford side. It occupies the base 
of a portion of the high ground which 
stretches round Oxford from South- 
east to West, and is washed by a 
branch of the Isis, Its antient appel- 
lation was “* Hengestesigge (a path- 
way on the side of a hill;”) and pre- 
suming this definition to be correct, 
the word is accurately descriptive of 
its local situation. 


"The Church of North Hinksey is 
small, and of considerable antiquity ; 
it is noticed in the “* Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wates” as follows: 

“The Church is a low structure, 
apparently of very remote origin: it 
eonsists of a tower, a nave, and chan- 
cel: the South (and only) dootway is of 


Saxon workmanship. The weathering,’ 


or outer moulding, is supported on one 
side by the bust of a warrior, and on the 
other is terminated by the rude head 
of some animal; within this are four 
series of zig-zag, with an inner mould- 
ing of pellet sculpture, resting on two 
moderate-sized pillars, with hatched 
capitals, The nave is divided from the 
chancel by a circular arch, over which 
the Creed and Lord’s Prayer are in- 
scribed, with the King’s arms painted 
in the centre. This Church, and the 
neighbouring one of Svuth Hinkseyy 
were formerly chapels of ease to Cum- 
ner, whence they were separated at the 
é¢ommencement of the last century by 
Montague, second Earl of Abingdon.” 
Thé doorway above mentioned. is 
under the porch seen io the annexed 
view (see PlateI.) The singularly 
Pointed window near the porch has 
terminal heads to its weather mould- 
ing. The font is of the age of Charles 
ll. and bas no pretensivns to notice. 
In thechurch-yard isa plain but an- 
tient cross, which has sustained no 
er injury than its-exposed situa- 
tien subjects it to, excepting the re- 
moval of its surmounting emblem. 


North Hinksey Church.— Parish of Griston. 
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“The manor formerly belonged to 
the abbey of Abingdon, and was granted 
to. Owen and Bridges, and by them con- 
veyed, in, 1547, to Sir John. Williams 
and Sir Jobn Gresham, knts. Ata later 
period it was for many years in the Per- 
rut family. It is now the property of 
Earl Harcourt *.” 

In the chancel is a large grave- 
stone to the memory of Thomas 
Willis, gent. who lost his life in de- 
feuce of the Royal cause at Oxford, 
Aug. 4, 1641. He was an ancestor 
of the celebrated antiquary Browne 
Willis, who renewed the inscription, 
and recorded on the same stone the 
death of his own son Francis. (See 
the epitaph in Nichols’s “ Literary 
Anecdotes,” vol. VIII. p. 221.) 

South Hinksey Church is of a more 
recent date; it is small and uninte- 
resting. The chancel is of modera 
construction, xX, 

——— 
Topographical Account 
of the Parish of Gniston in Norroux. 
(Concluded from p. 317.) 
Tue Cuvrcn. 
B* Domesday Book we learn that 
there was a Church in this vil- 
lage in the Conqueror’s time; but of 
that building nothing now remains. 
By whom it was first founded | cau 
by no means learn; but hope that my 
involuntary ignorance will be ex- 
cused, since the names of the founders 
of most parochial churches are now 
unknown. The old Church was de- 
dicated to St. Margaret, and con- 
tained four Guilds, viz. St, John’s, St. 
Margaret's, St. Mary's, and St. Pe- 
tér’s; there was also a light in the 
church-yard called St. Mary's light. 
William Bateman, Bp. of Norwich, 
appropriated thisChurch tothe Priory 
of Buckenham, in 1349, on condition 
that the Bishop should always nomi- 
nate to the Prior, who should present 
the Vicar at his nomination, and also 
pay the Bishop a yearly pension of 
16s. Sd.t 1u,1477 a great part of the 
Church was rebuilt as it now stands, 
and was then dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, who had a guild also to 
their honourt. ‘The present Church 
is built of flint and stone, and consists 
of a chancel, nave, and North porch, 





* ‘Lysons’s Britannia, 1. 293. 


+ In 1$50 Bp. Thirlby released to the King the pension due ont of this rectory: 
t.In 1492 William Ferror was a benefactor to the guild of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and also to the light of St. Mary in the chureb-yard.—The Vicarage is valued in the 


Gent. Mac. May, 1817. 
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all tiled. At the West end of the 
nave stands a noble tower, adorned 
on the outside with the emblems of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Over the 
West entrance, which is Pointed, there 
is a large Pointed window, divided 
into three lights by two mullions, 
which branch off into various com- 
partments. Shameful to relate, half 
of this handsome window is blocked 
up, doubtless at the suggestion of 
some greedy churchwarden. But, as 
this isnot the only window which is 
thus disfigured, I cannot forbear 
quoting a remark of a celebrated liv- 
ing Author, who says, * It isto be 
lamented that the wardenship of 
churches is generally committed’ to 
the hands of men who, with respect 
to science, are complete barbarians ; 
consequently, whenever repairs are 
necessary, nothing but absurdity and 
discordancy prevail under their di- 
rection.” 

I trust that, when the Archdeacon 
of Norfolk next visits this village, he 
will order all the half-blocked-up 
windows to be re-opened. From the 
present appearance of the Church a 
stranger might suppose that there is 
either a tax upon church windows, 
or that glass is a very scarce article in 
this neighbourhood. 

There is.a winding stair-case on the 
South-east coruer. 

Mr. Blomefield tells us that new 
bells were purchased in 1446. —Alt pre- 
sent there are four bells thus inscribed : 

1. JOHN . DRAPER . MADE. NE . 1626, 
7. ANSTEY. H. PALMER. CHVRCHWARDENS. 

2. JOHN. DRAPER. MADE. ME 1610. 

3 and 4 uniuscribed. 


The frames in which the bells hang 
are in very bad repair, and ought to 
be surveyed by the churchwardens. 
The steeple is leaded. 

On a cross beam in the roof I found 
this inscription : 

HS. P.M. BEEKS. 1568. 
Tue Nave, 
which is separated from the steeple 
by a lofty Pointed arch, has three 
windows on the South, and three on 
the North side. 

Each window is Pointed, and di- 
vided into three cinquefoil-headed 
lights by two stone mullions, which 


rua into ramifications above. These 
windows were formerly much enriched 
with painted glass. 

“ In a North church window,” says 
Mr. Blomefield, “ was the effigies of 
Sir Simon Palmer, with this: 

SIRE SIMON PALMV® DE GRESTEEN. 


Az. a lion ramp. Gu. in chief three 
cioquefoils Or. 

Ormesby. Gules, a bend compone 
Or and Az. between six croslets Arg. 

Mortimer. Or, florette Sab. and 
Caston’s arms [ Gules, a chev. between 
three eagles displayed Arg. ] 

Gules, six ermines. 

In a North window is a priest ina 
pulpit, preaching to a large congre- 
gation, with this in labels; 

Hos predicamur € hristum Crucifirum. 

And this, 

WMonne est hic qui erpugnabat ? 

Some of his audience have the 
word Jesus from their mouths, some 
are kneeling, and others prostrate : 
this is perfect, aud isacurious painting. 

In another place was the devil with 
cloven feet and asses ears, sitting 
in a throne as a King, with his crowa 
and robes; and a vast press of people 
crowd to make their address to him. 
There are Kings with their crowns on 
pressing forward, the little devils, 
with long ears and tails, flying over 
them, and this broken label : 

ees» Graltet cum .... in €ceiegia.” 

There are three whole-length, but 
imperfect figures, in the upper part 
of the first North window from the 
chancel: round the heads are these 
inscriptions remaining : 

1, In principic creavit Deus Celum 
et €erram. 

2, Mgaias. Ecce Dirge concipiet et 
pariet filium M¢aie. 

There are some fragments remain- 
ing in the other windows. Upon ex- 
amining these windows, com- 

ring them with the account which 

r. Blomefield gives of them, I can- 
not but quote the language which the 
learned Editor of Thoresby used on a 
similar occasion: “* The glowing co- 
lours of the figures, combined with 
their present mutilated state, inspire 
a painful regret, that so much taste 





King’s Books at 7/. 8s. 94d.; and being sworn of the clear yearly value of 28/. 9s. 6d. 
it is discharged of First Fruits and Tenths. It paid °s, sinodals, and 6s. €d. pro- 
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and art should have been lavished on 
so frail a material as glass*.” 

The principal entrance is by a porch 
on the North side: there is a door 
likewise on the South side: both 
doorways are pointed. The font, 
which is an oetangular bason, lined 
with lead, and perforated at the bot- 
tom, stands upon an octangular shaft 
under the arch between the nave and 
steeple. The North side of the font 
bears this inscription : 

« A’o D'ni 1568 was this Steple tope 
newe set up to the greate cost of landed 
me’.”’ 

The roof is ceiled between the 
beams; the principals are supported 
by whole length figures bearing shields. 
The greater part of the seats are 
open: there are four or five old 
carved pews atthe end of the nave. 
The pulpit and reading-desk, both 
very much carved, stand against the 
South wall, between the first and se- 
cond windows from the chancel. The 
pulpit is octangular; the reading- 
Freak has a covering of purple cloth 
curiously wrought in needle-work. 
There are many slabs robbed of their 
brasses. On the South side of the 
font lies a freestone slab uninscribed ; 
and on the North side a grey slab, 
brass gone. Nearly opposite the 
third window from the chancel, lies 
another grey slab robbed of the brass, 
aod below it one uninscribed. A large 
slab in the middle of the nave bears 
this inscription: 

“ Orate pro a’i'a Will’i Palmar+, qui 
obiit xv° die Novembri’ a’o D'ni Me 
CCCC. Ixxxiiii® cuj’ a’i’e p’piciet’ De’. 
Ame’.” 

An old brass in Blomefield’s time 
was thus inscribed : 

** Orate pro anima Alicie Palmer, que 
obiit ixe die Decembris anno Domini M° 
CCCC2 Ixxxviii®.” 

The following inscription was for- 
merly engraved upon a brass plate, 
and inlaid in a stone opposite the first 
window from the chancel: 
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**O Pater, O Trinitas, Filt cum Flamine 
Sacro, (Ruine, 

Virgineumque Decus Reparatrix atque 

Cuncta creans nichilo, Manning suc- 
curre Johanni, 

Fac tecum vivat Regno sine fine beato. 

Anno milleno quingenteno quoque terno, 

Mensis Septembris obiitque penultima 
luce.”’ 

There are two grey slabs at the 
foot of the reading-desk, brass gone ; 
one of which, Mr. Blomefield says, 
was thus inscribed: 


“ Orate pro anima Edmundi Bucken- 
ham, generosi.” 


On the North side of the nave lics 
a large stone, with a cross at cach 
corner: it once belonged to the High 
Altar, but now covers the grave of 
the Rev. John Borret, formerly Vi- 
car of this Church. The other stones, 
which came off the two low altars, 
are still extant; the one is placed as 
a step in the porch, and the other as 
a stile at the South-west corner of the 
church-yard, the crosses remaining 
on them. There is another slab laid 
near the window, which has been 
once ornamented with brass. In the 
North-east corner there is a pointed 
door, which formerly led to the rood- 
loft. In the South wall, towards the 
East end of the nave, isa ay piscina, 
perforated with a cinquefoil. 

Tue CHanceL 

is separated from the nave by @ 
Pointed arch upon octagonal piliars. 
The upper part is blocked up by the 
Royal arms, with the date 1785; the 
lower part is ornamented by a neat 
open screen. This part of the Church 
is lighted by two windows to the 
South, one to the East, and one to 
the North. The first window on the 
South side consists of two pointed 
lights. Thesecond window is divided 
into three cinquefoil-headed lights 
below, and six trefoil-headed lights 
above. In this window was an effigies 
of one of the Caston family, in his 
surcoat of arms. The East window 
is divided into four trefoil-headed 





* Whitaker. 


+ The family of the Palmers are of great antiquity in this town. In 1295 Peter 
le Paumer had a good estate here. In 1495 Henry Palmer of Griston gave five 
acres and half a rood in King’s-grove Furlong, for a yereday, to be kept for him 
and Alice his wife on Whit Monday, as long as the world stands; and tied all his 
messuage called Gilberds for it. He also gave to the church and town of Griston 
10 acres in Griston and Watton Field, 3 rvods at King’s-grove, 3 rouds at Little 
Kirk, 2 roods at Kykynham, 1 acre at Merton-gate, 1 acre and half at Shortwyn's 
Croft, by the Jand of the Vicar of Griston on the South. 


lights, 
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lights, by three mullions, which form 
three large quatrefoiltights above. 
The window on the North side con- 
sists of two plain cinquefoil-headed 
divisions.—At the entrance from the 
nave into the chancel, lies a broken 
freestone slab uninscribed; and on the 
North side there is a grey slab from 
which the brass has been rived: it 
once bore this inscription : 

**Orate pro a’i’a Magistri Johannis 
Mannyng, qui obiit xxvii® die Mensis 
Aprilis a’o D’ni M. CCCCC°. XXII cuj’ 
a’i’e p’picietur De’. Amen.” 

This plate, now lost, was in Mr. 
Blomefield’s time kept in the chest, 
which stands against the North wall. 
A large rough slab uninscribed lics 
opposite the door which is between 
the windows on the South side. On 
each side of the chancel there is an 
old oak stall. Ascent to the altar by 
two steps. Inthe South wall a pis- 
cina and stone bench. Table of oak. 

The Decalogue is painted on the 
wall under the East window. On the 
South side the Belief is painted on 
wood, and on the North side the 
Lord’s Prayer is painted on the wall. 
Roof of timber. 

** In 1679 Dr. Owen Hughes, Com- 
missary to the Bishop, and Official to 
the Archdeacon of Norwich, directed * 
a commission to be certified of the 
state of the chancel; and upon its 
being found in a ruinous condition, 
he sequestered the impropriale tithes 
to repair it, and it was repaired ac- 
cordingly. This is an instance of the 
Bishop's or Archdeacon’s power to se- 
quesier impropriate tithes, if the 
owners or thew farmers refuse or 
neglect to repair the chancels, which 
we see loo oftenin a ruinous slate.” 
A few active spirited men, like Dr. 
Hughes, are very much wauted at 
the present day. 

Dimensions of the Church within 
the walis:—tower, 75 feet high, 12 


feet long, 10 feet wide; nave, 63% 
feet long, 27 feet wide; chancel, 274 
feet long, 17 feet wide. 

The first Register, which is a smali 
one, made of paper and parchment, 
begins May 2, 1652, and ends March 
13, 1670. The only memoranda con- 
tained herein are the sums collected 
for briefs, from October 2, 1662, to 
October 2, 1664. 

The second Register, which is of 
parchment, begins August 15, 1695, 
and continues to November 20, 1740. 


** 1698. John Borret+ was buried 
May 26. Ob, 25.” 

** 1718. Sarah, d. of the Rev. Mr. 
Jobn Abbot, Vicar of Hockham, and 
Sarah his wife, was born here Feb. Ist, 
and baptized Feb. 4th. 

** Memorandum. 1719. 

** 1, William Tanner, Vicar of Girston, 
do hereby acknowledge, that there is in 
y® Vicarage Yard at Girston, a piece of 
ground (in length twenty-three yards 
and one foot, in breadth nine y4 one 
foot, abutting on y¢ Church-yard North, 
the street West, the Vicarage-yard South 
and East) belonging to y® Rectory of 
Girston: which s¢ piece of land I have 
obtained leave of ye Rev. Dr. Tho. Sher- 
lock, Dean of Chichester, &c. (agent 
for the lessees) to occupy, paying for y* 
same y® yearly rent of a penny, if de- 
manded. Will. Tanner.” 


The third Register contains the mar- 
riages from 1754 to 1812. 

ThefourthRegister begins April 17, 
1741, and ends Sept. 23, 1812, when 
the new registers commence. 

From the year 1800 to 1816, in- 
clasive, there were 81 baptisms, 70 
burials, and 14 marriages. 

A list of the Rectors and Vicars of 
Griston may be seen in Blomefield's 
Hist. of Norfolk, ed. 1739, vol. I pp, 
570-1. The following Vicars and Cu- 
rates occur since Mr. &. wrote: 

Vicars. 

The Rev. John Borret, instituted 

Nov. 15, 1723+. The Rev. Eli Mor- 





* Cum manifeste apparet, quod Cancella, Cella, sive Adytum, ad Ecclesiam 














Parochialem de Griston, per diversos annos elapsos dilapidata fuit, et est, et jam 
magnam patitur ruinam, per injuriam et supinam negligentiam Firmariorum Rec- 
toria appropriate ibidem, et verisimiliter in pejori ruinose statu cadet in posterum, 
in scandalum Jurisdictionis Ecclesiastice ; ut remedium opportunum in ea parte, 
authoritate nostra ordinaria subito adhibeatur, omnes et sinmgulos fructus, &c. se- 
questramus, &c. See Blomefield’s Norfolk, ed. 1739, vol. I. p. 571. 

+ Of whom Mr. Blomefield, in his History of Nortolk, vol. 1. p. 572, thus speaks : 
‘He was an ingenious man and good Antiquary, an exact Herald, and laborious 
Collector of Historical affairs relating to this county, to whose labour {| own my- 
self much indebted for many things, which | find in his Collections only, the ori- 
ginals being now lost.” 

+ “ The Rev. John Borret was buried September 25, 1787.” Parish Register. 
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gan Price, signs Vicar, Nov. 17, 17587. 

The Rev. —— Law, vice Price, dec. 
The Rev. Thomas Cautley, A. M. 

of Jesus College, Cambridge, Vicar 

of Sawstun, and Perpetual Curate of 

St. Clement's, io Cambridge, is the 

present worthy Vicar of Griston. 

Curates. 

Robert Barnes signs curate May 
12, 1789. John Lane, Nov. 24, 
1805. Charles Wodsworth, April 8, 
1812. Thomas Sayers. 

My friend, the Rev. Ralph Gren- 
side, A.B. of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, was ordained and licensed 
to this curacy June 9, 1816, and is 
the present curate. 

Mr. John Brown is the parish clerk. 

RicuMonDIiENsis. 
— 


Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. 
(Continued from p. 326.) 


Letter II. 

UT to proceed somewhat nearer 

to my purpose: from only a 
moderate acquaintance with the early 
periods of Church History, it may 
be affirmed, that extraordiuary cures, 
under the name of miracles, together 
with the vows made for obtaining vic- 
tory over enemies, were frequently 
the principal causes of what is termed 
the progress of the Christian Reli- 
gion. The very difference that was 
now visible in the posture of affairs, 
entire nations being at once converted 
and styled Christians, whereas our 
Saviour and the primitive apostles 
boast of no such rapid progress, al- 
ready enables us to perceive that there 
is a difference between external and 
interval religion. 

Under the reign of Constantine, 
surnamed the Great,. it is related, 
that the Iberians, a people bordering 
on the Euxive, were made Clirts- 
tians, by reason that a female Chris- 
tian captive there suddenly healed the 
Prince Royal and the Queen herself, 
who both lay dangerously ill. Thus 
much is certain, that the Iberian 
Prince had lately repaired to the 
Roman or imperial allies; that he 
therefore took part in the principles 
of the times, which were gradually 
becoming the prevailing religion, 
against the crude notions of paganism. 
Whether, however, these cores had 
more truth in them than that other 
miracle in theria, when a huge pillar, 
intended for the structure ot the first 
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church, was to be raised, it could 
not absolutely be moved: on the 
prayer of this very woman, in the 
night time, it was kept floating in the 
air, exactly over the pedestal on 
which it was to be set, till the king 
and the Iberians were confirmed in 
their belief,—itisneedless circumstan- 
tially to inquire. As the Christian 
priests now generally carried about 
with them a certain holy oil and 
chrism, or ungvent, it is very con- 
ceivable that they might often have 
administered it with good eflect to 
the sick, without inducing the neces- 
sity for its being called a real miracle 
by other Christians in all succeeding 
ages; volwithstanding it was cus- 
tomarily deemed one by raw and ig- 
norant heathens, and however we 
may be disposed not to dispute the 
good intention in which theirerror was 
originally countenanced. We rather 
know, from the instructions of Gre- 
gory the Great to Mellitus and Au- 
gustine, the Apostles of England, 
that the heathens were to be indulged 
in their ordinary amusements, rites and 
customs, not excepting their sacri- 
fices: it was enough that they held 
them in the churches, and in honour 
of the saints, but no longer to the de- 
vil. There is no doubt, at least, that 
the Christians might have had among 
them very expert physicians or med:- 
cal practitioners, who possessed se- 
veral excellent salves and other me- 
dicaments, by means whereof they 
actually performed many cures. It is 
likewise well known that several dea- 
cons, in those times, from their pecu- 
liar skill and experience, regularly 
received the title of Medicus, or phy- 
sician; probably from their having 
heretofore, while seculars, studied 
the art of Medicine. As instances are 
not wanting of other artists and skil- 
ful mechanics, having, after they 
became spiritual persons, derived a 
surname trom their former profession: 
Macedonius Plumarius, Peirus Fulio, 
Sc. ° 

Even the excessive familiarity with 
the marvellous in the infancy of the 
religion was attended by this conse- 
quence —that ov frequent occasions 
cures were described as miraculous, 
where it would have been sufficient to 
commend the regular effects of a me- 
dicine. Oran ambiguity might have 


sufficed, with the moderation of such 
rhymes as 


* Antistes 
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** Antistes Lullus, quod non est sanctior 
ullus 
Pollens divina, tribuente Deo medicina, 
Occurrit morbis, ut totus predicat orbis.” 
In the following periods it evidently 
appears from collateral circumstances, 
that many Jews as well as Christians 
were in such high repute with the 
Muhammedan sovereigns for their 
medical science, that they enjoyed 
great salaries, and were promoted to 
posts of honour. So early as the 6th 
century, Chosroes, King of Persia, 
had a great aflection for a Christian 
bishop, Bazanes, on account of bis 
medical talents, who, as well as the 
Manichezans, had the liberty of openly 
professing the religion. This esteem 
is reported to have been carried so 
far, that hecaused all the Manichzans, 
(who were said to have entered into a 
conspiracy with the hereditary prince 
for an extension of their privileges 
and immunities), to be seized, and in 
the presence of that bishop to be 
partly massacred, partly banished the 
country, and all their churches and 
property to be delivered over to the 
orthodox. At least su we are informed 
by Theophanes. 
But the description of these cures 
is almost always so accurately and de- 
finitively drawn up, that it must ab- 
solutely be taken by the Reader for a 
supernatural cure. Even Procopius, 
of whose uncommon proficiency ia 
the religion so littleiscertainly known, 
that many stil] doubt whether he was 
a Christian or vot, describes to us the 
like miraculous cures, De e@dificiis, 
lib. i. cap. 7. Justinianus was ex- 
tremely ill of a swelling in the kne«s, 
which he is said to have brought on 
himself by hard diet and incessant la- 
bours. The physicians were unable 
to afford him any relief. About this 
time the relics of forty saints, ea /e- 
gione xii. were found in digging the 
foundation of a magnificent temple, 
which the Emperor had ordered to 
be built in honour of the holy mar- 
tyress Irene. No sooner had the 
priest laid the discus with these re- 
mains on the knees, than the swelling 
abated, and the patient was well. In 
attestation of the miracle, oi! imme- 
diately flowed from the little shrine 
which contained these bones, on the 
feet and the garment of the Emperor. 
This anvioled garment was then laid 
vp in the palace, that future patients 
might make a salutary use [cu)ngigy] 


of it. That treasure must, however, 
have fallen into oblivion, or been en- 
—_ lost, since no mention is after- 
wards found of any farther use being 
made of this miraculous oil. It is ra- 
ther probable that nothing at all was 
known of it, since Andronicus, jun. 
was forced to die of a fit of the spleen, 
as no help could be obtained for him 
from all the Roman or Christian phy- 
siciaus, nor even from three who 
were expressly sent for from Persia 
(because he did not observe a proper 
regimen), although the Emperor had 
in the chapel of St. Mary sought re- 
lief of the hodegi, and caused inquiry 
to be made of Nicephoras Gregorias, 
who relates this story, whether the 
celestial constellations had promised 
and shed a benign influence for the 
recovery of health, 

Yet more — we have accounts that 
by holy oil even the dead were re- 
stored to life. Upon the demise of 
Chiodoveus, Theodoric his son be- 
came monarch of the Franks. His 
only daughter lay sick of a mortal 
distemper; he therefore dispatched 
messengers to St. Remigius, the same 
to whom at the baptism of Chlodo- 
veus a pigeon brought chrism from 
Heaven; and perhaps it was by that 
very oil that this cure was effected. 
He was ordered to court, to lay his 
thaumaturgic hands on the patient. 
But alas! he now fell sick himself, 
and could not undertake the journey ; 
he therefore sent his faithful scholar 
Theoderic, who also had the gift of 
healing ; quem gratia curationum 
praditum divinitus cognovit. (He 
might accordingly have first cured 
his master, St. Remigius.) On the 
road he received advice that the prin- 
cess was dead. He neveriheless pro 
ceeded to courl; where, taking some 
few with him, as witnesscs, to the de- 
ceased, he prayed in silence: after which 
he anointed the dead body with holy 
oil, and tk.: several members at once 
revived. Baronius communicates this 
transaction from Surivs, at the year 
514, n. 33. Surius, it is true, cannot 
directly be accused of an abuse of cri- 
ticism on the sacred legends; what 
Surius has printed, however, proves 
the general opinion at the tine of the 
Historian; and both in the Acts and 
the Order of Benedict, as well as in 
the collection edited by the Jesuits, 
we may refer to many other stories 
equaliy amazing, should the autho- 

rity 
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rity of Surius be no longer respected. 
At all events, the Apology tor Gre- 
gory’s Dialogue (or Latin jest book) 
is, with a few alterations, no less ap- 

licable to the collection of Surius. 
Faceunciiinns in vindiciis Dialogi. 
The preface of the Benedictines con- 
cludes by saying,—whoever is not sa- 
tisfied with these miracula may pass 
them over.] I can myself immediately 
point out a better and more respect- 
able author. Ennodius, Bishop of 
Pavia, of whose writings a sufficient 
number are still extant, even though 
we had no knowledge of this great 
bishop from the History of Italy, re- 
lates lib. viii. epistola 24, that he 
himself was labouring under a violent 
fever, to such a degree, that he felt 
several attacks of despair. The phy- 
sician indeed came, but diril, se quod 
faceret non habere. The bishop 
therefore now conceived the greater 
hopes, since human relief had failed. 
“ With tears | besought,” says he, 
“the aid of the heavenly physi- 
cian, and with the oil of St. Vic- 
tor [Milan numbers him among its 
martyrs) | armed my whole body, 
which was now ready for the tomb, 
against the fever. Its condition was 
immediately changed; the parch- 
ing heat, which is usually the har- 
binger of everlasting cold, entirely 
subsided,” &c. This he still more 
circumstantially describes in the 
Thanksgiving, or Eucharisticum vile 
sue, so that at last the medicus from 
impatience had left him. It was, 
perhaps, the same sickness of which 
Eonodius speaks in several letters of 
this eighth book, particularly in one 
to the Deacon Elpidius, who had 
been body-physician to the Arian 
King, Theodoric. In this letter he 
writes not so very anxiously or af- 
fectingly ; but in conclusion he says: 
me gravi corporis inequalitate labo- 
rare; quam nisi te dictante, pagina, 
Jjocos exhibitura, curaveril, distensam 
per tormenta ranulam longis homini- 
bus cowquabo. These last words, 
which Sirmond has left without ex- 
planation, are not of the plainest. I 
think, hewever, he is describing him- 
self as so extenuated by pain as to re- 
semble a frog; and that he perhaps 
must be farther stretched, like the 
long men, i.e. those who are stretched 
out by death. 


BLoomsnurten ss. 
(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Urran, April 9. 
Y a late Census of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland it is found that 
they amount to about seven millions 
of people; of these, four millions 
will be allowed, at a moderate com- 
putation, to be Roman Catholicks. 
Where there are five millions of peo- 
ple in a country, it is always granted 
that they can readily produce one 
million of fighting men. But sup- 
pose we put the Gghting men among 
the Roman Catholicks in Ireland at 
half that number, at five hundred 
thousand. Now let me ask, in the 
name of Prudence, if it would be 
right to put arms into the hands of 
five hundred thousand Roman Catho- 
licks? would not this savour of a 
voluntary suicide on the pirt of Go- 
vernment? of a content to relinquish 
the claim of salutary dominion ? 
When the wolf is chained, would you 
put him in the fold? 

Much mischief has arisen from nu- 
merous false Prophets, who have 
been writing, preaching, and talking, 
about the signs of the times. These 
mistaken men supposed that the time 
was actually arrived for the abolition 
of the Papal power. The celebrated 
Sir Isaac Newton, and the learned 
Dr. Samuel Ciarke (in which they are 
followed by Moses Lowman, and 
many Commentators of repute) sup- 
posed, from their knowledge of the 
Sacred Prophecies, that the Papal 
power would not be abolished until 
the year of our Lord 2000. Atany rate 
the Popedom cannot be thrown down, 
if we attend to Scripture and to rea- 
son, until the kings which formerly 
supported its power agree together 
for its destruction. Several of these 
Kings are still zealous for its support. 
The Pope has re-established his Jani- 
zaries the Jesuits; and Persecution 
is mending her broken wheel, and 


stirring up her pernicious fires, which’ 


have not been extinguished, but only 
been covered with deceitful ashes. 
We may here with propriety mention 
the Ignes suppositos Cinere doloso. 

Some have imagined that the dis- 
position of the Roman Catholicks is 
altered, has become milder, and averse 
to persecution. The leopard cannot 
om his spots, nor the Ethiopian 
his skin, nor the Papist his inherent 
lust of domination. 

The concessions of 1793 tended to 
make the Rebellion of 1798. If we 
too 


- 
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too hastily give Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, we way produce a civil war in 
Ireland, or the general massacre of 
the Protestants. It would become 
us therefore to pause awhile ou the 
precipice of Emancipation, Senex. 





Mr. UrnsBan, Egham, April 16. 
HE late learned Bishop of Glou- 
cester, in a Letter to a Friend, 

written between 60 and 70 years since, 
thus compares the labours of former 
Ministers of the Gospel with those of 
himself and his contemporaries : 

“« Our predecessors had but one point 
to gain, which was to persuade people 
to save their souls, We have two— first 
to persuade them they have souls to be 
saved, which is sv long a-dving, that be- 
fore we come to the second we are ready 
to give place to another generation, 
and are both on our death-beds by the 
time this comes in question.” 

Clergymen of the present day have 
neither of these difficulties to contend 
with in the discharge of their duty. 
That they have souls to be saved, is 
a point universally granted by the 
individuals of every congregation; 
that they esteem it poth their duty 
and their interest to labour in working 
out their saivation, may also be 
pretty generally predicated of those 
who fill our churches: but to induce 
them to labour in the way which 
Christ has ordained for the members 
of his body, and to adhere to that di- 
vinely certified method of saving their 
souls which the Church poiuts out, 
“hic labor, hee opus est.” That 
such is the case, the vast numbers of 

eople who attend Conventicles no 
ess regularly than they do their Pa- 
rish Church, bear ample witness. Now 
it is scarcely possible to conceive 
greater inconsistency of conduct than 
they may justly be charged with who 
habituate themselves to this practice. 
The doctrines taught in the Church 
they must be content to hear contra- 
dicted in the Meeting; and if they 
believe that the Church is right (and 
if they do not, why are they Church- 
men?) why go and listen to that 
which is wrong? For instance, in 
the Church the merits of Christ's 
blood are considered as co-extensive 
with the misery induced by Adam’s 
fall, z. e. universal. If Christ Jesus 
came ivto the world to save sinners, 
sinners, we may be sure, are capable of 
being saved, or of accepting and con- 
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forming to the required terms of sal- 
vation. But at the Conventicle, the 
Saviour’s merits are confived in their 
effects to a comparatively small num- 
ber, who are said to have been elected 
by God, without regard to their faith 
or works; whilst the rest of the 
world in vaim strive, by Christian obe- 
dience and faith, to escape the de- 
struction decreed them. The same 
diversity occurs in other doctrines of 
equal impoftance. Fas est ab hoste 
doceri: let those who dissent from us 
teach us this very useful lesson—to be 
true at least to ourselves. No consi- 
deration would be strong enough to 
induce a Dissenter to attend the Ser- 
vice of the Church. Upon what prin- 
ciple then should a Charchman attend 
the Meeting? Let the conscientious 
Dissenter from the Church quietly 
enjoy and pursue his own religious 
system; but let not the Churchman 
countenance by his presence a system, 
which, if he be not a mere nominal 
member of the Church, he must con- 
sider as erroneous. Many and great 
are the evils which are derived to 
themselves as individuals, and to the 
Church as a body, from such a prac- 
tice. A view of them, not only in my 
own immediate neighbourhood, but 
elsewhere, has induced me to collect 
these louse thoughts, on a subject so 
very interesting to all lovers of the 
Church; and which has been dis- 
cussed in a very animated, yet tempe- 
rate manner, in a Pamphlet entitled 
** The Admonition of our Lord to his 
Disciples, ‘ Take heed therefore how 
ye hear ;’ considered with relation to 
the present state of the Church. By 
a Clergyman of tthe Archdeaconry of 
Exeter.” So much to the purpose 
has the Author written, that I think 
he cannot be too generally read; and 
were it only to give publicity to his 
well-timed Essay, you will by insert- 
ing this letter oblige, 


A True Cuvurcuman, 


EE 


A. B. says, ** | wish your Correspon- 
dent, the most worthy and truly apos- 
tolic Bp. of St. David’s, would send you 
an account of the Institutions he is es- 
tablishing in Wales for educating the 
Sons of inhabitants of the Principality 
for the Church, ‘they not having the 
means of sending them to our Universi- 
ties. The waking it thus public might 


procure assistance for so noble a work.” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, May 5. 
HE attention of the London 


Antiquary has been in a par- 
ticular manner directed of late to 
old London Wall, in consequence of 
the demolition of so large a portion 
of what remained of it, in making the 
alterations for the new street on the 
site of the late Bethlem Hospital. 

By way of seconding the judicious 
remarks of your Correspondent 
G. 0. P. R. in p. 196, | beg you to 
insert the accompanying view (see 
Pi. 1.) of the most perfect specimen 
now existing of this much-celebrated 
military defence. 


“ Very few places in London,”’ says 
Mr. Malcolm, in his Londinium Redi- 
vivum, “ afford a scene equal to the 
Church-yard of St. Giles:—the City 
Wall, overgrown with grass, tinged 
with various-coloured damps; some 
stones mouldered to dust, leaving chasms 
between their more durable neighbours ; 
the circular bastion at the angle, from 
whence it ranges East and West on one 
side, and North and South on the other: 
the antient Hall of the Barber Surgeons 
projecting across its foundation to thé 
South; Lamb’s Chapel to the North; 
the tower and the Church ; the tambs 
of the wealthy, and the humble heaps 
of the poor,—all combine to recall past 
ages before us, and occasion many me- 
lancboly yet gratefal reflections.” 


Mr. J. T. Smith, inhis** Antient To- 
pography of London,” has given four 
interesting and excellent views of dif- 
ferent portions of these venerable 
Walls. 1. Inside of the Watch-Tower 
discovered near Ludgaie-hill, May 1, 
1792; 2. Parts of London Wall and 
Bethlem Hospital (lately destroyed) ; 
3. S. W. view of Bethlem Hospital and 
LondonWall (also now destroyed); and 
4. A Fragment of London Wall as it 
stood in the CLurch-yard of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, in 1793. This is a dif- 
ferent portion of tlie Wall to that re- 
presented in the annexed Plate; but 
Mr. J. T. Smith bad’ previously en- 
graved, as an Illustration of Pen- 
nant’s London, a view of this same 
Round Tower. In describing the Se- 
cond Plate, above enumerated, Mr. 
Smith has the following jadicious 
statement of the materials and mea- 
surement of that portion ef the Wall 
which has recently been removed : 


“* The opposite Plate represents short 
specimens of that great portion of London 


Gent. Mac. May, 1817. 
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Wall, which extends 714 feet Westward 
from the ground which faces the North 
end of Winchester-street, nearly to the 
spot where Moorgate stood. The chief 
part of this great length of wall consists 
of three distinct characters. First, an 
inside one of chalk and flint, cased on 
either side with a rubble one of rag- 
atone, strongly cemented togethet. 
This Wall is in some places about 8 feet 
thick, and eight feet high from the pre- 
sent pavement; but it must originally 
have commenced at a depth consider- 
ably below, as may be seen whenever 
the ground is Opened. The third cha- 
racter is a tesselated, or partly-glazed 
brick wall, surmounted with battle- 
ments coped with stone. It is erected 
upon 2 feet 3 inches of the cased Wall, 
on that side next to the City Diteh, and 
is in height, from the top of the cased 
Wall to the top of the stone coping, 8 
feet; the space between the battlements 
is 2 feet 6 inches. Upon clearing the 
dirt away from some parts of the top of 
the cased Wall, | found that it had béeu 
covered with two layers of brick of an 
unusual size, measuring 1 foot 1 inch 
and a-half, by 5 inches and a quarter, 
and only two inches and a half thick. 
These bricks were of a rich deep red; 
extremely ‘close and hard ;—'hey were 
possibly some of those mentibned by 
Stowe as having been made in Moor 
fields. There are, it must be observed, 
in many parts of the stune casing, pieces 
of bright red larger bricks, but not so 
thick 2s those just mentioned; and 
these are ofteh looked upon by many 
persons as Roman.,”’ 


After having quoted so largely 
fram Mr. Smith’s Work, it would be 
injustice net to notice his very in- 
teresting Account of Bethlem Hos- 
pital; to which l-with confidence re- 
fer your Readers. N.R.S. 

A 

Mr. Urnpan, May 12. 

Mt having been said of late 
respecting a practice among, 

many of our Clergy, of omitting to 
read the Psalms and Lesson appointed 
to be used in the Burial Service; a 
perusal of the following extract from 
a recent publication of the late Rev. 
John Shepherd, entitled, ** A Critical 
and-Practical Eiueidation of the Book 
of Common Prayer,” may be satis- 
factofy to many ef your Readers. 
"To me, | mast confess, it appears, as 
well ‘as to Mr. Shepherd, that the 
duty upon the Clergyman to read the 
same is indispensable; and that an 
olwis- 
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omission to read them would subject 
him to a presentment at the next Visi- 
tation of his Archdeacon, which the 
relatives of the deceased might re- 
quire the Churchwardens of the parish 
to make. 

« After meeting the corpse, the Priest 
is ‘ to go belure it, either into the church, 
or to the grave.’ These words cer- 
tainly anthorize the Clergyman to go to- 
wards the grave, while he repeats the 
sentences, and then to perform that 
part of the office which is appointed to 
be said ‘ when they come to the grave.’ 
But the question is, whether this Rubric 
leaves the Minister at liberty to refuse 
going into the church at all? It is the 
opinion of some, that the Minister is 
invested with a discretionary power of 
omitting, whenever he pleases, those 
parts of the office which are to be read 
in the church. To this opinion I cannot 
subscribe. 

**I¢ must be admitted, I think, that 
the Clergyman is required to perform 
the entire office, since there is not the 
least intimation that any part of it may 
be dispensed with, To omit the Psalms 
and the Lesson, is to omit more than 
one half of the whole, which it is not 
pretended a Minister may do in any 
other ins'ance. Hence I conclude, that 
the Minister may go first to the grave, 
and then to the church, or vice versd, 
as his discretion may direct; but he 
must perform the service to be used at 
the grave, and that to be said in the 
church, at the places where they are 
respectively appointed to be performed. 
That is, the Psalms and the Lesson may 
be said ‘either before or after the burial 
of the corpse,’ as it is expressly said in 
Edward’s first book. 

** To those who still think the Psalm 
and Lesson may be omitted, I have fur- 
ther to observe, that to omit the service 
at the grave is as reasonable in itself, and 
exactly as agreeable to the regulations of 
our Church. Whatever argument can be 
brought to prove that the Minister may 
refuse to read the Service appointed to 
be used in the church, will equally 
prove that he may refuse to perform 
what he is directed to perform at the 

ave. 

‘Again, though it is not expressly 
stated in the Rubric, yet itis understood 
by the Church, and ought to be ex- 
plained to the people, that ‘ the prayers 
and exbortations in the Burial Service 
are not for the benefit of the dead, but 
for the instruction and comfort of the 
living.’ Whetber the Psalms and Lesson 
be read before or after the interment ; 
whether the corpse is or is not taken 
into the church, are, in their own na- 
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ture, matters of indifference; and so 
the Church has left them. Still the 
Psalms and the Lesson are so exceed- 
ingly proper for the occasion, that I 
presume few Clergymen would be dis- 
posed to omit them, even if they had, 
what in this instance they have not, a 
discretionary power. 

“When the Rubrics were formed, 
there was a reason fur the Minister’s 
going to the grave in the first place, 
which does not exist at present. It was 
then in some places not uncommon to 
bury the poorer people without a coffin, 
the body being wrapped in some thick 
coarse cloathing. On such occasions 
there might be an obvious reason for 
not admitting the corpse to be brought 
into the church. And even at present, 
where the deceased may have died of 
the small pox, a malignant fever, or 
any other infectious disease, or when 
the body is putrid or otherwise offensive, 
the Minister, for the sake of those who 
attend the funeral, as well as on account 
of the congregation that may assemble 
on the same or the following day, would 
not, | conceive, exercise his discretion 
improperly, if he should go first to the 
grave and then into the Church.” 

Yours, &c. A. B. 
> 

Mr. Ursan, Weston, April 15. 


HAVE lately received two hand- 

some subscriptions to the import- 
ant object of the new Church in the 
Forest of Dean, by persons who de- 
rived their information from seeing 
the statement in the last volume of 
the Gentleman's Magazine. I was not 
aware of its insertion, or should have 
made you my acknowledgment at an 
earlier period. I rejoice to say, this 
grand object is so far accomplished, 
that the Church is opened; but I have 
taken a fearful risk on myself, in 
finishing it at once, before the whole 
sum was raised: add to which, | 
must, if it be possible, build the par- 
sonage-house this summer, that I 
may live on the spot next year. I 
am therefore obliged tou use every 
exertion in my power to raise new 
supplies. If it were repeated, as an 
Advertisement, on the cover of your 
Magazine*, many persons might be 
induced to give, from seeing what 
has been done in so short a time. 

A full list of all the Subscribers 
will now be lodged at the differeat 
Receiving- Houses. 


Yours, &c. Henry Berxkin. 


—, 


* It will there be found, Ebr. 
Mr. 
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Mr. URsan, May 10. 
7". following critical opinion of 
the newly published Letters of 
the late Mrs. Carter to Mrs. Montagu, 
having been given in a private Let- 
ter to his friend the Editor, appeared 
so just to the Gentleman to whom it 
was shewn, thatitis at his request, out 
of respectto the learned, highly endow- 
ed, and admirable Authoress, sent for 
preservation in your pages, to which 
caudour, kindness, and praise, are 
more acceptable than severity: and 
where, when the flippant criticisms 
which feed the petty malignities of 
the day are forgotten, the calm de- 
cisions of the unprejudiced censor 
will be looked for and found. S. E.B, 
“To the Rev. M.P. at Deal. 
“ My dear Friend, Feb. 16, 

«1 do not alter or abate in my opi- 
nion, that Mrs. Carter’s Letters are 
models of epistolary excellence. In 
style there is all the strength of Joho- 
son, without his pomp. In matter 
there is all his profundity and com- 
prehension, without his prejudices. 
Her feelings are rather those of re- 
flection than of impulse: and there- 
fore rather excite esteem and admi- 
ration, than that love and kindness 
which the more melting pen of Miss 
Talbot draws forth as by a sort of 
intuitive charm; or than the flash of 
intellectual pleasure which is con- 
veyed by the playful and ready wit 
of Mrs. Montagu. 

In most moral questions I should 
be inclined to take Mrs. Carter as my 
guide. 1 have had many moral doubts, 
which had perplexed me, cleared up 
by her opinions: nor do | recollect 
any question she has touched upon, 
of those numerous nice difficulties in 
daily life of which the discussion is 
continually pressing itself on my mind, 
without having completely satisfied 
me by her reasoning. 

With this impression on my mind, I 
told you most sincerely I thought itan 
imperious duty upon you to give the 
world the benefit of such precious and 
enlightening relics. 

There is another characteristic ex- 
cellence, which it strikes me that Mrs. 
Carter’s Letters possess. They seem 
as it were to emanate from the judi- 
cial seat of wisdom: they are not in- 
genious pleadings, but calm and im- 
partial decisions. Now it seems to 
me, that, in addition to the powers 
of reasoning, there is often a deep 
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natural sagacily wanted, to come to 
a wise moral decision: for it must 
in many cases be made up, in part, 
of ingredients which escape the grasp 
of language. This faculty, in addi- 
tion to great reasoning powers, and 
great force and clearness of words, I 
think Mrs. Carter possessed. 

Her industry assisted her with all 
the light of solid learning; and the 
calmness of her feelings (unlike this 
warm and ushappy frame of mine, 
in whose temperament the most vivid 
impressions melt away al» ost as ra- 
pidly as they are made) suffered her 
to retain in their original clearness the 
treasures with which her memory was 
stored. 

Mrs. Montagu too often took up 
her pen to think what she should 
say: Mrs. Carter always to say no 
more than she thought. Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s fancy was certainly more bril- 
liant; her imagery more copious; 
and her combinations more quick, 
unexpected, and surprising. — Mrs. 
Carter’s more deep, more pictu- 
resque, and more just. 

It is easy to conceive letters more 
calculated for temporary attraction 
than those of Mrs. Carter, which 
open no political discoveries; deal 
in no piquant salire; betray no pri- 
vate scandal; aud gratify no private 
malice: which open no cabinets; and 
let not prurient curiosity behiad the 
scenes of public, or private life. 

That alone, which deals in such 
stimulants for the foul and palled ap- 
petite of the publick, is likely to be 
the great and noisy favourite of the 
day. But there is a slow and gra- 
dual fame, which is of a thousand 
times more value; the fame consti- 
tuted of the voices of the good and 
wise, gently rising from wide and dis- 
— quarters, till they meet in one 
sarmonious acclamation, high above 
the stir and clamour of grovelers and 
earthly-minded multitudes, inebriated 
with mean passions and the conceit of 
vulgar knowledge!” 

— 
ss Curzon-street, 
Mr. Urnsan, April 12, 

EING engaged in preparing for 
the press a new edition of Dr. 
Arbuthnot’s Works, freed from the 
rubbish amidst which they have hi- 
therto appeared; I beg leave to in- 
quire whether any of your numerous 
Readers can furnish me with the His- 
tory of the Doctor's family after his 
decease, 
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decease, or point out the channel 
through which access might be ob- 
tained to a coilection of letters ad- 
dressed to hiin by differeat eminent 
persevs of his time, which, according 
to Dr. Kippis, was in the possession 
of the Miss Arbuthnots? 
Yours, &c. Av. HENDERSON. 
I 
. ; Winchester, 
Mr. Unsan, April VA. 
T° those of your Readers especially 
who are in possession (aud even 
to many who are not) of the * Me- 
moirs of the late Wm. Stevens, esq. 
Treasurer of Queen Anne's Bounty,” 
dedicated to the Right Rev. Bishop 
Skinner, Aberdeen, by the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Park, it will be satisfactory 
to know, that, in consequence of the 
decease in the last year of that worthy 
Prelate, his friends have recently sub- 
sctibed a few hundred pounds for the 
purpose of erecting a Statue to his 
memory in St. Aodrew’s Chapel in 
that city, over which congregation 
he presided sv many years, as well as 
being Primate of the Scotch Episco- 
pal Church, with so much credit to 
himself and advantage to that com- 
munity. Mr. Flaxman, Royal Aca- 
demician, aod Professor of Sculpture, 
has undertaken the Work. Amicus. 
a 
Narrative of a Remarkable Escape 
from the Rebel Army in \TA5. 
HE recent publication of the Cul- 
loden Papers having recalled the 
attention of the publick to the sub- 
ject of the Rebellion in 1745-6, after 
its being become nearly obsolete 
otherwise than as a portion of Gene- 
ral History; and it having fallen to 
my lot to be one of the very few now 
remaining who retain a pretty clear 
recollection, not only of the principal 
transactions, but also of many of the 
minor circumstances connected with 
that interesting event; I have been 
induced to louk over some papers in 


_my possession relating to it that had 


long lain unattended to. Among 
these a letter, giving an account of a 
remarkable escape from the Rebel 
army while at Derby, appeared to 
me to merit preservation; and | know 
of no repository so proper for that 
purpose as the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, should the much-respected Edi- 
tor be of the sane opinion. 1 believe 
it may be safely said that the Narra- 
tive has never yet appeared in priot, 
further than a few particulars of the 
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occurrence being inserted, rather in- 
correctly, in a small volume printed 
in acheap form at Carlisle iv 1755, 
entitled, “A Compleat History of 
the Rebellion, from its first Rise in 
1745, to its total suppression in Apri! 
1746. By James Ray, of Whiteha- 
ven, Volunteer under his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland;” a 
publication which, notwithstanding 
its homely garb and style, is not infe- 
rior, as a record of facts, to some of 
much higher pretensions. 

The Writer of the Letter, which 
was probably addressed to his then late 
partuer (who was very nearly related 
to me), but the directed cover has not 
been preserved, was well known as a 
very respectable wholesale linen draper 
in London, He retired from business 
rather early in life, by reason of deli- 
cate health; and, after waiting seve- 
ral i his reward for the hazards 
his loyalty had exposed him to, was 
a Receivership of the Land Tax— 
I believe in Northumberland. The 
Letter not being written sooner after 
the transaction, was owing to the time 
it took him to recruit sufficiently to 
be able to form a connected Narra- 
live, as well as to receive the attes- 
tations referred to in the concluding 
partofit. A Frienp ro Accuracy. 

Sin, Manchester, Dec. 23, 1745. 

On Monday the 2nd day of De- 
cember, 1745, about 6 o'clock in 
the evening, I left London and 
came post for Manchester, having 
received a letter that day from my 
father that the Rebels were there the 
Friday before. I came to Derby the 
next day, about 7 o'clock in the 
evening, where the Duke of Devon- 
shire then was, to whom I imme- 
diately sent an account by Mr. Wil- 
liam Johnson, a Captain in his new- 
raised regiment, that three troops of 
the Duke of Kingston’s light horse 
were that day come into Loughbo- 
rough, and three more into Leicester. 

About midnight the Duke of De- 
voushire, with the new-raised forces 
then at Derby, marched for Notting- 
ham, having received intelligence of 
the Rebels being at Ashbourne; and 
the Marquis of Hartington’s gentle- 
man was ordered to wait in the road 
betwixt Ashbourne and Derby till he 
actually saw the Rebels. 

About 10 o’clock on Wednesday 
he returned to Derby with an account 
that the Rebels were within a few 
miles of the town. He did not stay 

to 
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to light, but set out for Nottingham 
io company with Mr. Howe, the post- 
master of Derby. I promised these 
gentlemen that | would stay in town, 
and take as particular an account of 
the Rebels as | was able, and would, 
if desired, send such account to the 
Duke of Devonshire at Nottingham: 
with which the Marquis’s Gentleman 
seemed pleased, thauked me, aud said 
it would be of service. Mr. Howe 
teld me 1 might deliver such account 
to the servant he had left at his 
house, who would take proper care 
to forward it. Upon which | took 
leave of these gentlemen, and went to 
Mrs. Howe, and acquainted her with 
my design of staying in town, and 
desired she would give mea handfull of 
pease, by the help of which I thought 
I should execute my design with more 
certainty and less confusion than any 
other method | could think of; after 
which | took a walk to the end of the 
street which leads to Ashbourne, 
where I met with one Mr. Orrell, an 
old school-fellow, who lives at Fin- 
dern, three miles from Derby. After 
ashort conversation, he gave me to 
understand that his business there 
was to get the best intelligence he 
could of the Rebels, and offered to 
introduce me to a friend’s house who 
lived just at the entrance of the town 
from Ashbourne, which I accepted ; 
and so soon as we came into the house 
we were conducted up stairs into a 
chamber towards the street, where 
we staid from about one o'clock till 
five in the afternoon, in which time 
the first division of the Rebels, with 
their pretended Prince, came in; af- 
ter which 1 went to Mr. Howe’s, 
wrote, and delivered a letter for the 
Duke of Devonshire, with the ac- 
count I had taken, to Mr. Howe's 
servant, as before agreed upon; and 
immediately returned to my friend, 
who carried me the same evening 
upon his horse to Finderp; where, 
with great difficulty, he procured 
me a guide and two horses for Ut- 
toxeter. 

I left Findern about eight o’clock 
the same evening, and got to Ut- 
toxeter soon after ten, where | was 
in hopes of finding the Duke of Cum- 
berland, but was informed there that 
he was at Stafford; whereupon I im- 
mediately applied to the postmaster, 
who procured me horses and a guide 
for Stafford, where I arrived before 
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two o'clock in the morning; rode 
immediately to the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s lodgings, and enquired for his 
secretary, to whom I was soon intro- 
duced. | informed him that the first 
division of the Rebels, consisting of 
2300 foot, 450 horse, 75 baggage, 
and about 40 led horses, with their 
pretended Prince, got into Derby on 
Wednesday afternoon; and that the 
rear division, with their artillery and 
baggage, got into Ashbourne from 
Leek about three o’clock the same 
day and, after halting there about 
half an hour, marched forward for 
Derby that night. This account the 
secretary immediately communicated 
to his Royal Highness, who was then 
in bed, and who by him returned me 
thanks for my intelligence ; and said, 
that, if he had not been much fatigued 
the night before, he would Lave re- 
turned me thanks in person; and an 
express, in consequence of my intelli- 
gence, asl apprehend, wasimmediatel y 
dispatched to the commanding officer 
at Lichfield, aud from thence to Not- 
tingham. | was present when the ors 
ders were given to this messenger, and 
heard the secretary tell him, that he 
believed the Rebels would be at Not- 
tingham before he would reach there. 
After | had staid for near the space of 
an hour with the secretary, and given 
him the best information I was able, 
I went to an inn in town, where, af- 
ter having dismissed my guide and 
post horses, | accommodated myself as 
well as I could; but, as the town was 
quite full of the King’s troops, I got 
little or no rest or refreshment. I 
made it my business so soon as it was 
light to enquire for a horse, and as 
soon as I could hire one set out for 
Uttoxeter, where | arrived on Thurs- 
day the 5th instant, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon; and being 
desirous of returning to Derby that 
night, in order to get some further 
intelligence, which | had promised, if 
material, to communicate to his Royal 
Highness’s secretary, I applied to the 
postmaster at Uttoxeter for horses, 
who procured them for me, with the 
same guide | had the night before to 
Stafford: and having heard the se- 
cretary teli the messenger, whom, as I 
said hefore, he dispatched in my pre- 
sence to Litchfield and Nottingham, 
that he thought the Rebels would be 
at Nottingham before he could ar- 
rive; and from the consideration of 
their 
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their forced march from Leck to 
Derby in one day, 1 had no suspicion 
of their halting there, and concluded 
the town would be rid of them before 
my arrival. Therefore | set out with 
my old guide from Uttoxeter to 
Derby, about half an hour past four 
o'clock in the afternoon: it was past 
seven the same evening before I came 
to Derby. On my entrance into the 
town all seemed still, which confirmed 
me in my former belief, that the Re- 
bels had left it. But I had not gone 
far before | was stopped and examined 
by their picquet guard, and, after a 
short examination, was, by a number 
of them, conveyed to the officer of 
the guard, who, after asking me a 
few questions, said I must go to his 
captain, who was likewise short in 
his examination of me, and said, that 
as 1 was a gentleman, the Prince (as 
he called him) would like to see me 
himself; so I and my guide were con- 
ducted to his lodgings at Lord Exe- 
ter’s house, when, after about an 
hour’s confinement in the guard- 
house, I was called into a large par- 
lour, where there were near 30 of 
their chiefs and superior officers, be- 
fore whom I was examined by one 
Keys, who was called their deputy 
secretary. I persisted in the story | 
had told the officers by whom I had 
before been examined ; and had not 
my guide, who was confined and ex- 
amined io another roots, discovered 
the chief thing I wanted to have con- 
cealed (1 mean my being at Stafford, 
and at his Royal Highness’s lodging) 
1 might probably have been dis- 
charged. And indeed, if he had not 
been a very weak and cowardly fel- 
Jow, the hints I had given him would 
have been a sufficient direction to 
him, and our examinations had been 
consistent, which I conclude they 
were not; for, after 1 had been ex- 
amined in the parlour, I was ordered 
up into Keys’s lodging-room, where 
} passed under a further and more 
strict examination. 1 was then im- 
mediately threatened with a halter, 
and used in such a manner as gave 
mea lively specimen of what might 
be expected from such wretches if in 
power ; and awakened in me dismal 
apprehensions of the danger | was in. 
After they had tired themselves, 1 was 
ordered into their colonel’s guard- 
room, which was a chamber in Lord 
Exeter’shouse looking into the garden, 
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where | was kept, and continued un- 
der a strong guard until about seven 
o’clock the next morning, at which 
time there appeared an extraordinary 
hurry and bustle amongst my guard, 
who talked much of their Prince 
being got up; and one quitted the 
room after another, till at last I was 
left alone, and then | began to think 
of making my escape. The first 
thing I did in order to it was to 
try whether I could open the sashes— 
one | found was nailed, the other [ 
opened the shutter of, and raised the 
lower sash a little, but was interrupted 
by a person coming into the room, 
who, proving none of my guard, 
seemed to take little notice of me, 
and went out again; upon which I 
bolted the door on the inside, and 
made shift to get off my boots,.and 
immediately after flung myself out of 
the window, under which was a gravel 
walk in Lord Exeter’s garden: the 
height of the window from the walk 
was (as has been since computed) 
above seven yards. I was pretty 
much stunned with the fall, but soon 
recovered myself, and ran down the 
garden, which at the bottom is 
bounded by the River Darwent, and 
inclosed by high brick walls on each 
side, at the end of which, to the wa- 
ter, long iron spikes were driven, to 
prevent, as | apprehend, the com- 
munication betwixt that and the ad- 
joining gardens. Notwithstanding 
which I got into the next garden 
without receiving any hurt, and alf- 
terwards ran across wo more gardens, 
and passed, 1 know not how, all the 
fences till | came to Mr. Heathcote’s, 
which I found to be a light brick wall. 
Upon laying bold of it at the lower 
end, part of the wall fell, and forced 
me into the river, which in that part 
is several yards deep: it was with 
great difficulty 1 got out of the wa- 
ter into Mr. Heathcote’s garden, where 
1 concealed myself for a short time ia 
a garden-house. When I made my 
escape out of the guard-room I had 
no hat with me, and my peruke being 
lost, and my clothes wet, I found 
myself very cold; which if I could 
have borne, 1 thought my situation 
far from safe, and therefore deter- 
mined upon stripping off all my 
clothes, leaving them in the garden- 
house, and swimming down the river, 
which J accordingly did for the space 
of about 50 yards, till 1 came to the 
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wear, and from thence waded down 
the river for about 70 yards before I 
could land on the other side; which 
when I had done, I rau down, keep- 
ing close to the river sicle for near 
three miles, and then discovered Al- 
yaston, a village not far distant from, 
but on the other side the river; and 
being extremely cold and almost 
spent out, I resolved to make the 
best of my way thither, which obliged 
me to swim again across the river. 
It was with great difficulty | got to 
the town, where I went to the back 
door of the first house I came to, 
which proved to be one Mr. Rigley’s, 
where I was received and behaved 
to with great humanity. They got 
me, into a warm bed, where I had 
not lain long before [ recollected that 
there were some women in the house 
who saw me when I came in; and not 
hearing them talk, | inquired what 
was become of them, and was told 
they were gone to Derby. Upon 
which | immediately got up, thinking 
1 could not be long safe there, and 
requested Mr. Rigley'’s son-in-law, 
ove Mr. Stenson, to accommodate 
me with some clothes, and direct me 
to some other house where | might 
be more concealed. Mr. Stenson 
lent me some clothes, after which I 
wanted a horse, which he could not 
then supply me with; and as I was 
utterly incapable of walking far on 
foot, he advised me to go to one Mr. 
Osborne’s, who lived in the same 
town, and not far distant from him, 
which 1 accordingly did, and was re- 
ceived with a deal of civility; but 
before I had been there two hours, the 
news was brought me that some men 
from Derby were come in pursuit of 
me; upon which [ made my escape 
out of a back door, and with all niy 
might ran towards the river; but 
apprehending myself closely pursued, 
and being incapable of undergoing 
much more fatigue, 1 got behind a 
hedge, and lay upon the ground, till 
the cold had made such an im- 
pression upon me, as convinced me 
that if 1 continued there much longer 
I should be incapable of stirring, and 
accessary to my own death. 1 then 
attempted to go, or rather crawl 
upon my hands and knees, to Mr. Os 
borne’s house, and got in again un- 
observed at the back door; but no 
sooner was I set doww, than the men 
who were sent by Mr. Heathcote to 
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search for and bring me to Derby 
came to Mr. Osborne’s house; upon 
which I made my escape, leaping out 
ofa parlour window. Soon afler my 
pursuers came into the house; aod 
with the greatest difficulty and danger 
I got to Elvaston, another village at 
about half a mile’s distance from Al- 
vaston, where one Mr. Franceway of 
Nottingham had left me his horse. I 
then borrowed some more clothes of 
a poor man, mounted Mr. France- 
way’s horse, and ia dismal plight 
made the best of my way to Notting- 
ham, where I arrived about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

What J have hitherto said are facts 
of my own knowledge; but what 
chiefly relates to Mr. Heathcote, and 
the part which he and his emissaries 
have acted, | could only have from 
the testimony of others; and there- 
fore desired a friend to take the exa- 
minations of those who heard and 
observed the same, which he accord- 
ingly has done; and yesterday 1 re- 
ceived from him six examinations ia 
writing, signed by the several parties; 
by which it appears, that Mr. Heath- 
cole’s servant was one of the four 
persoos who pursued me to Alvaston, 
and the others were three prisoners 
whom he had engaged and sent to assist 
in takipng me; to whom (as they 
owned) he had given strict orders, 
which they in part pursued, by going 
first to the house ef Mr. Rigley, in- 
sulting his wife, and declaring that 
the house, with the family, should 
or would be burnt or destroyed if I 
was not immediately delivered up to 
them; and particularly Mr. Heath- 
cule’s servant said he must have me, 
and durst not go without me. When 
they had entered in, and searched 
every corner of the house without 
finding me, they withdrew to an ale- 
house in the town, where they got 
intelligence of my removal from Mr. 
Rigley’s to Mr. Oshorne’s; upon 
which they went immediately thither, 
searched Mr. Osborne's house, used 
several oaths and imprecations, and 
added such like threat as they had made 
use of at Mr. Rigley’s, if | was vot im- 
mediately delivered up to them. One 
gentleman in bisexamination says, that 
Mr. Heathcote told bim that he (Mr. 
Heathcote) had sent word to the Re- 
bels by one Mr. Francis of Derby, 
who from thence went after them to 
Ashbourne, that the person who had 
made 
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made his escape out of his garden was 
at a house two miles from Derby; 
and Mr. Heathcote at the same time 
declared to this gentleman, that he 
verily believed that the Rebels who 
came into his house to enquire for 
me would have shot me through the 
head if they had found me. 

In the above narrative and short 
abstract of the examinations, I have 
omitted several circumstances which 
concur in further shewing the pains 
Mr. Heathcote was at, and the extra- 
ordinary zeal he shewed, to have me 
taken; though at the same time he 
has confessed he verily believes I must 
immediately have fallen a sacrifice to 
the Rebels. lam, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, Eveazar Bircn. 





Notlingham, Dee. 8, 1745. 
Mr. Sam Heatucote, 

I imagine you are not apprehensive 
of the nature or consequence of your 
conduct respecting the gentleman 
whose clothes were left in your gar- 
den. Messengers, I understand, are 
dispatched to concert measures to ob- 
tain satisfaction from you, for the 
hazards he has run through, and the 
danger his life has been in, by the 
part you acted. I judge it a friendly 
part to let you know this, that you 
may speedily use your own prudence, 
and take the measures you judge pro- 
per to prevent the worst of conse- 
quences; without which you’ll find 
yourself, before you are aware, ina 
terrible scrape. If you choose to 
make any application to the gentle- 
man, I can direct you where to find 
him, to-day, or perhaps to-morrow. 
Let me know something of your pur- 
pose by the bearer. | hope you'll 
receive this as kindly as! intend it. 

lam, Sir, yours, SEAGRAVE. 
Mr. SraGRAVE, 

Lam obliged to you for your fa- 
vour by this bearer. The affair men- 
tioned by you is the most unfortunate 
that ever befel me. The gentleman 
coming into my garden occasioned 
my being threatened to have my 
house blown up, and my servants 
were threatened to be shot if they did 
not immediately produce him. The 
Rebels told me that it was one of 
their own men who had deserted, and 
had endeavoured to steal one of the 
Pretender’s horses; that they should 
soon be here again; and, if 1 did not 

9 


make it appear that he was not in iny 
house, I should immediately undergo 
military discipline. This was the 
reason, on my hearing of his being 
at Alvaston, of sending over to be 
satisfied about it; and if the persons 
whom I sent behaved otherwise than I 
intended they should, I am exceeding 
sorry for it: | intended him no harm, 
and | hope and believe he has received 
none on my account. Iam now ill 
of the gout, and cannot travel far, 
otherwise I would have waited on 
the gentleman; and when he comes 
to hear my story, I am sure he would 
think that I and my family have been 
in as great hazard as he; therefore I 
must desire the favour of you to tell 
him. And as you seem to be concerned 
for him, 1 will agree to refer the 
matter to you, or to any others we 
can agree on; and the trouble and 
charge you are at shall be gratefully 
acknowledged by, Sir, your most 
humble servant, 
Sam. Heatucore. 

Derby, 9th December, 1745. 

I desire you would do for me as I 
would do for you in the like case, 
and let me hear from you to-morrow. 
Had I known him to be any other 
than oneof the Rebels, I never should 
have sent after him. 





Nottingham, 10th Dec. 1745. 
Mr. Heartucore, 
Sir, 

You seem to mistake my letter; 
for I have not seen the gentleman, 
nor been applied to by him so much 
as for my advice, nor expect I shall. 
What measures are taking I know 
not; but hear, if something be not 
done to prevent it, you may soon 
find yourself in the hands of a mes- 
senger. The gentleman, I hear, is 
not removed this morning, but will 
be gone so soon as he is able. As I 
could not readily get to speak with 
him, I sent your letter, and offered to 
wait on him at his own time to know 
his pleasure; but he absolutely re- 
fuses to have any thing to say to me 
in answer to your letter. 

In letting you know the gentleman 
was here, | did, in my own apprehen- 
sion for you, what I should have 
been glad any one of the profession 
would have done for me, mutatis mu- 
tandis; and now I can do nothing 
furtber; but remain, Sir, Yours, &c. 

SEAGRAVE. 
COM- 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE, INCLUDING BRISTOL. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries. N.E. Warwick. N.W. Worcester. East, Oxford and Berks. 
South, Wilts and Somerset. West, Hereford and Monmouth, 

Greatest length 10, greatest breadth 40, circumference 160, square 1718 
miles. 

Province, Canterbury, Diocese, Gloucester; excepting the city of Bristol, in 
its own divcese, and the chapelries of lccomb and Cowhoneyborn, ia 
Worcester. Circuit, Oxford. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants. Dobuni. 

Roman Province. Flavia Cwsariensis. Slalions. Glevum, Gloucester: Duro- 
cornovium, Cirencester: Abone, Clifton or Aust: Trajectus, Oldbury. 

Saxon Heptarchy. Mercia. 

Antiquities. Woodchester and Cirencester Roman Remains. Norbury and 
Amberley Encampments. GLovucester and Bristol Cathedrals. Sr. 
Mary Repcuier io Bristol, Tewkessuny, Cirencester, Fairrorp, 
Quenington, Stroud, Campden, and Elkstone Churches. Hales Abbey. 
Lantony Priory. Berkeley, Beverstone, St. Briavels, Sudeley, and Thorn- 
bury Castles, Southam House. 

There were four Mitred Abbeys in this county; viz. St. Peter’s at Glou- 
cester, Tewkesbury, Winchcombe, aud Cirencester; no other county had 
more than two: whence perhaps was derived the proverb “ As sure as God's 
in Gloucestershire,” bring considered as pre-eminently there. 

St. Peter’s, in Gloucester, was founded in 680 by Wolphere, the first Chris- 
tian King of Mercia. Within the wails of its church, the present cathedral, 
were interred Osric, King of Northumberland; Ethelred Duke of Mercia; 
and his wife, Ethelfleda, the heroic daughter of Alfred; Robert Duke of 
Normandy, eldest son of the Conqueror; and Kdward 11. The East window 
is the largest in England, the glass being 75 feet 10 in. by 35 feet Gin. Here 
is a curious Whispering gallery. The great bell weighs 6500lbs. 

Tewkesbury Abbey was founded in 715, by two brothers, Odo and Dodo, 
Mercian earls. Io its stately church had sepulture, Brictric, King of West- 
sex; Robert Fitzhamon, Earl of Gloucester, the conqueror of Glamorgan; 
Edward, son of Henry VI.; George Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward 
IV. and his wife Isabel, daughter of the * King-making” Earl of Warwick. 
The West window is inserted under a most beautiful circular receding arch. 

Winchcombe Abbey, now wholly destroyed, was founded in 798, by Kenulf, 
King of Mercia, who, with his sou and successor Kenelim (murdered by his 
sister Quendrida), was buried there. 

Cirencester Abbey was founded in 1117, by Henry I. The famous Alex- 
ander Nequaw, or Neckham, was its 7th abbot, and died there 1217. 

The beautifully painted windows of Fairford Church were placed there by 
its founder, John Tame, a merchant of London, one of whose vessels captured 
them in 1492, on board a Flemish ship bound for Italy. 

lu Hales Abbey lic the remains of its founder, Richard, King of the Ro- 
mans, and Earl of Cornwall, with his wife Seuchia, sister to Eleanor, queea 
of Henry ILI. and his son Edmund Kar! of Cornwall. 

At Sudeley, Sept. 5, 1548, died and was buried Queen Catharine Parr. 

jn Bristol were buried St. Jordanus, seut by Pope Gregory with Augustin 
to convert the Saxons; Gildas, our most ancient English historian; and Ro- 
bert Earl of Gloucester, general and brother to the Empress Maud. The Ca- 
ihedral was founded in 1140, by Robert Fitzharding, younger son of the 
King of Denmark, who had sepulture therein. The beautiful Church of St. 
Mary Redcliff was founded im 1292, by Robert de Burton, six times Mayor 
of Bristol, and rebuilt im 1456 by William Canynges, the Bristol Gresham, 
celebrated in the Poems said by Chatterton to have beea found in an old 
chest in this church, and written by a monk named Rowley. 

Gent. Maa. May, 1817. PRESENT 
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PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Rivers. Upper or Warwickshire Avon ; Lower or Bristol Avon; Little or 
Berkeley Avon; Badgworth ; Caron; Chilt; Churne ; Colne; Evenlode; 
Frome; Isborne ; Isis; Lech; Leden ; Severn; Stour; Stroud; Switiate; 
Thames, whose source is near Cotes; Windrush; Wye. 


Inland Navigation. 


Thamgs and Severn canal, which passes through a tun- 


nel near Saperton, 2 miles and 5 furlongs long, and terminates near Lech- 
lade, where, Nov. 19, 1789, a vessel for the first time passed from the 


Severn into the Thames. 


Hereford and Gloucester canal, which at Ox. 


enhall enters a tunnel of 2170 yards long. Thames and Isis, Stroud- 
water, Berkeley, Lydney canals. Severn, Wye, Frome, and Isis rivers. 


Eminences and Views. 


thedral. Cleeve Cloud. 


Cotswold and Stroudwater hills. 
ple. Churchdown and Newnham churches. 
Iccombe and Willersley camps. 


Kymin naval tem- 
Tower of Gloucester ca- 
Beacon, Bird- 


lip, Breedon, Broadway, Crickley, Frocester, Fryson, Kinsborow, King’s 
Weston, Matson, May, Mon or Meen, Rodborough, Sodbury, Spoue- 
bed, Stanway, Stinchcomb, and Tog hills. 


Natural Curiosities. 
Vincent’s rocks. 


The Buckstone near the Kymin. 
Cheltenham, Clifton, and Gloucester medicinal waters, 
Vales of Evesham, Gloucester, and Berkeley. Forest of Dean. 


Penpark Hole. St. 


Nume- 


rous extraneous fossils, particularly Cornua Ammonis, Conche Rugose, 
Asteriw, Astroites, Belemnites, Coralloids, Auomiz, and Cochlex. 


Public Edifices. Gloucester Shire Hall, Infirmary, County Gaol oa Mr. How- 


ard’s plan. 


Seats. 
Barnsley Park, James Musgrave, esq. 
Barrington Park, Rev. Mr. Price. 
Batsford Park, Lord Redesdale. 
Berkeley Castle, Earl of Berkeley. 
Blaze Castle, J. P. Harford, esq. 
Charlton House, W. Hunt Prinne, esq. 
Corse Court, Thomas Dowdeswell, esq. 
Doddington Park, Christopher Cod- 
rington, esq. 
Dyrham, William Blaythwaite, esq. 
Fairford, John Raymond Barker, esq- 
Flaxley Abbey, Sir Thomas Crawley 
Boevey, dart. 
Gatcomb Park, Edward Sheppard, esq: 
Hampton Park, Philip Sheppard, esq. 
Hempstead House, Daniel Lysons, esq. 
Henbury, T. Daniel, esq. 
High Meadow House, Viscount Gage. 
Highnam Court, Sir Berkeley William 
Guise, bart. 
King’s Weston, Lord de Clifford. 
nowle, Samuel Worral, esq. 
Members to Parliament. 
rencester, 2; Tewkesbury, 2: 


Produce. 


Bristol Exchange and Commercial Rooms. 
Badwinton and Stoke, Duke of Beaufort, Lord Lieut. of the County. 


Lydney Park, Right. Hon. Charles 
Bragge Bathurst. 

Matsou House, William Fendall, esq. 

Miserden Park, Sir Edward Baynton 
Sandys, bart. 

Oakley Grove, Earl Bathurst. 

Prestbury Park, Hon.BerkeleyCraven. 

Prinknash Park, Bayley Howell, esq. 

Randcomb Park, Bp. of Durham. 

Rodborough, Sir George Onesiphorus 
Paul, bart. 

Seizincote, Sir Charles Cockerell, bart. 

Sherborne House, Lord Sherborne. 

Southam House, Thomas Bagshot de 
la Bere. - 

Stowell Park, T. Penrice, esq. 

Toddington Hall, Charles Hanbury 
Tracy, esq. 

Tortworth Court, Lord Ducie. 

Whitcombe Park, SirWm. Hicks, bart. 

Williamstrip Park, Michael Hicks 
Beech, esq. 


For the County, 2; Gloucester 2; Bristol, 2; Ci- 
total 10. 


Cheese, Cider, Butter, Corn, Turnips, Fish, Sheep, Pigs, Timber, 


Freestone, Iron, Coal, Gypsum, Limestone, Tophus or Puff-stone, Py- 
rites, Crystals called Bristol Diamonds. 

Manufactures. Woollen Cloth, Rugs, Carpets, Blankets, Stockings, Bar Iron, 
Wire, Edge Tools, Pins, Nails, Brass, Vitriol, Minium or Red Lead, Sal 
Ammoniac, Zinc, Glass, Hats, Refined Sugar, Souff, Soap. 


POPULATION. 


Grand Divisions, 4; Hundreds, 28, and the County of the City of Bristol ; 
Parishes, 320; Market-towns, 28; Houses, 54,040. 


Inhabitants. Males, 133,192. 


Females, 152,322; total 285,514. 


Families 
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Families employed in Agriculture, 20,782; in Trade, 29,988; in neither, 
11,322: total, 62,092. 
Baptisms. Males, 3,860; Females, 3,768.— Marriages, 2,330.— Burials, 
Males, 2,304; Females, 2,184. 
Towns having not less than 1000 Inhabitants ; viz. 
Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 
Gloucester (capital city)1,529 8,280 Newent 8 2,538 
Bristol (city) and pee Tetbury 2,533 
oy 12,565 16,438 King’s Stanley 3 sd, 722 
8,325 Colford 5 1,551 
5,321 Wotton under Edge 5 1,527 
Tewkesbury 2 4,820 Fairford 1,444 
DMncisavsekccwonvs 1,093 4,757 1,415 
Cirencester 4,540 Winchcomb............. 296 1,256 
Minching Hampton 3,246 Chipping Sodbury 236 1,235 
Painswick. 3,201 Stow on the Wold 260 1,188 
2,925 Thornbary..........000. 214 ~=«:1,083 
2,530 
Total, Towns, 22; Houses, 25,955; Inhabitants, 141,920. 


HISTORY. 

A.D. 517 at Dyrham, Britons defeated and three of their Princes slain by 
Ceaulin, King of Westsex. 

687, at Campden, the Saxon Kings met to consult on the best mode of car- 
rying on war with the Britons. 

940, at Gloucester, October 26, Athelstan died. 

948, at Pucklechurch, May 26, Edmund I. mortally stabbed at a feast by 
Leolt, a robber. 

1016, on the Isle of Alney, single combat between Edmund Ironside and Ca- 
nute terminated by a» offer from Canute to divide the kingdom. 

1093, to Gloucester came Malcolm Ill. of Scotland, to treat with William 
Rufus. 

1141, in Bristol Castle Stephen confined for 9 months, till exchanged for the 
Earl of Gloucester, brother of the Empress Maud. 

1216, at Gloucester, October 28, Henry III. crowned. 

1241, in Bristol Castle, died the Princess Eleanor, commonly called the Dam- 
sel of Brittany, after a confinement of 40 years. 

1263, Gloucester, under Sir Macé de Besile, governor for Henry III. taken 
by the Barons. 

1279, at Gloucester, were enacted by Parliament those laws connected with 
the Statute of Quo Warranto, known under the appellation of “ The 
Statutes of Gloucester.” 

1327, at Berkeley Castle, Sept. 22, Edward II. most cruelly murdered. 

1400, at Cirencester, conspiracy against Henry 1V. suppressed, the Duke of 
Surrey and Earl of Salisbury being taken and beheaded by the inha- 
bitants. 

1461, at Bristol, Edward IV. saw Sir Baldwin Fulford pass to execution: the 
subject of “ The Bristowe Tragedie” by Chatterton, in “ Rowley’s 
Poems.” 

1471, at Tewkesbury, May 4, Lancastrians totally defeated, Marquess of 
Dorset, Earl of Devon, Lord Wenlock, and 3000 men slain; Margaret of 
Anjou, her son Prince Edward, and the general the Duke of Somerset 
taken prisoners by Edward 1V. After the battle Prince Edward mur- 
dered by the Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, and the Duke of So- 
merset beheaded. 

1497, from Bristol sailed the expedition under Sebastian Cabot (fitted out 
by the inhabitants), which discovered America. 

1555, at Gloucester, Feb. 9, John Hooper, the second Bp. of Gloucester, 
burnt. 

1642-3, Cirencester, under Colonel Fettiplace, Feb. 2, stormed by Prince Ru- 
pert, who took 1200 prisoners. 

1642-3, at Highnam, March 19, Major-gencral Brett, Lord John Somerset, 


aud nearly 2000 Royalists, surprised and taken by Sir William Waller. 
1643, 
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1643, Bristol, under Colonel Fiennes, July 27, surrendered to Prince Rupert. 

1643, Gloucester successfully defended by Colonel Massie against Charles [, 
and Prince Rupert, until relieved, August 26, by the Earl of Essex. 

1645, Bristol, uoder Prince Rupert, Sept. 10, after a feeble defence, surren- 
dered to Sir William Fairfax. 

1648, at Bristol, William Cann, its Mayor, the first who proclaimed “ that 
there was po king in Eugland, aod that the successors of Charles |. 
were traitors.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Atkins, Richard, typographical writer, 1615. 

Atkins, Sir Robert, Lord Chief Baron, 1621. 

Atkins, Sir Robert, historian of the county, Saperton, 1646. 

Ballard, George, antiquary, Campden, 1715. 

Bedford, Arthur, divine, Tiddenham, 1668. 

Benefield, Sebastian, Calvinistic divine, Prestonbury, 1559. 

Biddle, John, Unitarian, Wotton under Edge, 1615. 

Bisse, Philip, Bp. of Hereford, Oldbury, 1670. 

Boteler, Sir Ralph, founder of Sudeley Castle, Lord Treasurer to Henry VI. 

Bradley, James, astronomer royal, Sherborn, 1692. 

Bristol, Johu de, converted Jew, 1st Hebrew Lecturer at Oxford, flor. temp. 
Edw. ILL. 

Bristol, Ralph de, Bishop of Kildare, biographer, (died 1232.) 

Cavort, Sesastian, discoverer of America, Bristol, 1467. 

Cantelupe, Nicholas, Prior of Northampton, historian, Gloucester, flor. temp. 
Hen. V1. 

Canton, John, natural philosopher, Stroud, 1718. 

Canynzs, William, benefactor, Bristol, 1405. 

Capell, Richard, author of ** Temptations,” Gloucester, (died 1655.) 

Carpenter, John, Bp. of Worcester, Westbury, (died 1475.) 

Cartwright, William, poet and dramatic writer, Northway, 1611. 

Chamberlayne, Edward, author of “* Angliz Notitia,” Odington, 1616. 

Cuatrerton, Tuomas, poet, Bristol, 1752. 

Chedworth, Johu, Bp. of Lincoln, (died 1471.) 

Child, William, musician, Bristol, 1705. 

Cirencester, Ricuaap or, compiler of “ Roman Itinerary,” (died 1400.) 

Claudianus, Osbernus, commentator on the Pentateuch, Gloucester, (flou- 
rished 1140.) 

Clutterbuck, Richard, blind mechanic, Rodborough, 1638. 

Codrington, Robert, parliamentarian, voluminous writer, 1601. 

Coston, Epwarp, benefactor, Bristol, 1636. 

Corbet, Joho, nonconformist divine and historian, Gloucester, (died 1680.) 

Coxeter, Thomas, collector, Lechlade, 1689. 

Draper, Sir William, conqueror of Manilla, antagonist of Junius, Bristol, 
(died 1787.) 

Eliot, Hugh, in 1527 discovered Newfoundland, Bristol. 

Estcourt, Richard, actor and dramatic writer, Tewkesbury, 1668. 

Fowler, Edward, Bp. of Gloucester, Westerleigh, 1632. 

Fowler, John, learned printer, Bristol, (died 1579.) 

Fox, Edward, Bp. of Hereford, statesinav, Dursley, (died 1538.) 

Gloucester, Benedict of, biographer of St. Dubricius, (flor. 1120.) 

Gloucester, Robert of, historical poet, (flor. temp. Heary II.) 

Graves, Richard, author of “ The Spiritual Quixote,” Mickleton, 1715. 

Grocyne, William, Ist Grecian professor at Oxford, Bristol, 1440. 

Guise, Rachel, Lady Bradshaigh, Richardson's correspondent, (died 1743.) 

Guise, William, orientalist, divine, Ablond’s court, 1653. 

Gwinnett, Richard, poet, Great Shurdington, (died 1717.) 

Hace, Sir Marruew, Chief Justice, Alderley, 1600. 

Hales, Alexander of, ** Doctor Irrefragabilis,” author of Sum of Divinity, (died 
1245.) 

Hales, Thomas of, schoolman, (flor. temp. Edw. III.) 

Harmer, John, Greck professor, Churchdown, 1595. 

Harris, 
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Harris, Robert, parliamentarian divine, Campden. 

Harris, Walter, physician, Gloucester, 1651. 

Hele, Thomas, writer of French plays, 1740. 

Huntingdon, Robert, Bp. of Raphoe, orientalist, Deerhurst, 1636. 

Kyarve, Joun, Pope’s “ Man of Ross,” Whitehouse, Dymmock, 1637. 

Lewis, John, biographer, topographer, and divine, Bristol, 1675. 

Matthew, Tobias, Abp. of York, Bristol, 1546. 

Merret, Christopher, physician and naturalist, Winchcombe, 1614. 

Moore, Joho, Abp. of Canterbury, Gloucester, (died 1804.) 

More, Thomas de la, warrior and author, (flourished 1326.) 

Neale, Thomas, Hebrew professor, chaplain to Bp. Bonuer, Yate, 1540, 

Norton, Thomas, alchemist, Bristol, (died 1477.) 

Oldham, John, satirical poet, “* The English Juvenal,” Shipton, 1663. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, poisoned by his wife and Carr, Bourton on the Hill, 
1581. 

Penn, Sir William, admiral, Bristol, 1621. 

Philipps, Fabian, antiquary, Prestbury, 1601. 

Powell, Sir John, patriotic judge, Gloucester, (died 1713.) 

Powle, Henry, Speaker of the House of Commons, Williamstrop, (died 1692.) 

Raikes, Robert, first establisher of Sunday Schools, Gloucester, 1736. 

Ramsey, Lady Mary, benefactor, Bristol, (died 1596.) 

Reynolds, Richard, philanthropist, Bristol, (died 1816.) 

Roberts, William Isaac, poet, Bristol, 1796. 

Robinson, Mary, actress and poet, Bristol, 1758. 

Rudder, Samuel, historian of the county, Stouts Hill. 

Ruthal, Thomas, Bp. of Durham, Cirencester, (died 1523.) 

Sprint, Joho, author of ‘* Cassander Auglicanus,” (died 1631.) 

Stephens, Robert, antiquary, historiographer royal, Eastington (died 1732.) 

Stubbes, Henry, nonconformist divine and author, Upton, 1605. 

Taylor, John, ** The Water Poet,” Gloucester, 1580. 

Tewkesbury, Alan of, friend of Becket, (flourished anno 1200.) 

Thomas, William, Bp. of Worcester, Bristol, 1613. 

Thorne, Nicholas, founder of Bristol grammar-school, Bristol, 1496. 

Tracy, Richard, author of “ A Preparation to the Crosse,” Toddington, 

Tracy, Sir William, murderer of Becket, Toddington, (died 1180.) 

Trapp, Joseph, poet, translator of Virgil, Cherington, 1672. 

Trotman, Edward, abridger of Coke’s Reports, Cam, (died 1643.) 

Tryon, Thomas, religious enthusiast, Bibury, 1634. 

White, Joseph, divine, orientalist, and critic, Bampton Lecturer, 1751. 

White, Thomas, founder of Sion College, Bristol, (died 1623.) 

Whitefield, George, Calvinistic methodist, Gloucester, 1714. 

Winchcombe, Tideman of, Bp. of Worcester, physician to Richard II. (died 
1400.) 

Wintle, Thomas, divine, Gloucester, 17587. 

Worcester, William of, author of Itinerary, Bristol, 1415. 

Worgan, John Dawes, poet, Bristol, 1791. 

Workman, John, nonconformist divine and author, Lasborough, (died 1636.) 

Yearsley, Ann, poetical milk-woman, Bristol, 1756. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


At Alderley, was buried, Chief Justice Sir Matthew Hale, and at Great 
Barrington, Lord Chancellor Talbot. 

At Berkeley was born Dr. Edward Jenner (now resident at Cheltenham), 
the first introducer of Vaccine inoculation.—In the Castle is preserved the 
cabin furniture of the circumnavigator, Sir Francis Drake.—The murder of 
Edward II. is most poetically alluded to in “The Bard” of Gray.—In the 
church-yard is Swiit’s epitaph “ On Dickey Pearce, the Earl of Suffolk’s 
fool.” 

In Bristol Cathedral are monuments of Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, Sterne’s 
“ Eliza ;” of Powel the actor, with an epitaph by Colman; of Dame Harriet 


Hesketh, the friend and correspondent of Cowper; of the Rev. Samuel Love, 
with 
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with an epitaph by Mrs. Hannah More; and of Mary wife of the Rev. 
William Mason, with the beautiful epitaph written by her husband.—In All 
Saints Church lie the remains of the philanthropist Colston, who expended 
upWards of 70,0007. in acts of benevolence.—In St. Mark’s Church was buried 
the infamous Bedloe, associate of Titus Oates. Inthe church-yard of St. Peter's 
hes the unfortunate and imprudent Richard Savage. The present Poet Lau- 
reat (Southey), Coleridge, Cottle, and Mrs. Hannah More, are natives of Bristol. 

In Cirencester Church are the monuments of Allen first Earl Bathurst, (the 
friend of Atterbury, Addison, Bolingbroke, Prior, Swift, and Pope); and of 
his son Lord Chancellor Bathurst. 

The Cotswold Games, instituted by Robert Dover, an attorney of Barton 
on the Heath, were of great celebrity in the reigns of James 1. and Charles I. 
Ben Jonson, Drayton, and other poets of that age, wrote verses on those ath- 
letic exercises, which verses were collected in 1636, and published under the 


~ title of ** Annalia Dubrensia.” 


At Eberton, was buried Sir John Fortescue, Chief Justice and Chaucellor 
to Henry V1. author of ‘* De laudibus legum Angliz.” 

in Gloucester Cathedral, are two beautifully sculptured monuments, one of 
Alderman Blackleach and his wife; the other of Mrs. Morley; also a monu- 
ment to Ralph Bigland, garter king at arms, author of “ Collections for 


Gloucestershire,” who died 1784. 


At Minchin Hampton, was buried Dr. Bradley, the astronomer. 
At Newent, in 1602, was buried Anne Wilson, aged 1153 and at Longhope, 


in 1708, Thomas Bright, aged 124. 


Rodmarton is the birth-place of the antiquaries, Samuel and Daniel Lysons. 
Saperton was the birth-place, residence, and burial-place, of Sir Robert At- 


kins, historian of his native county. 


Tewkesbury was once celebrated for its mustard, which is alluded to in 


Shakspeare’s Henry IV. 


ES 


ON DRY-ROT. 
“ A disease known, is half removed.” 


ANY theories have been set 

forth to account for the Dry- 
rot; many too have been the re- 
medies prescribed to cure, and-the 
means to prevent it: but I believe 
all have hitherto been alike unsuc- 
cessful; for although its nature may 
have hitherto eluded our search, 
yet I think its origin is not so ob- 
scure as to discourage our endea- 
vours to discover it. I hope I may 
anticipate, that if the following Es- 
say do not completely develope its 
nature, and preventative, that I shall 
have furnished materials, at least, 
that may enable others to supply 
these desiderata, now so greatly need- 
ful for our shipping and our dwel- 
lings. 

I consider the Dry-rot to be the 
result of the Putrefactive Fermen- 
tation, which is modified and much 
accelerated by situation and circum- 
stances. 

It will, 1 conceive, materially as- 
sist many persons (shipwrights es- 
pecially) to comprehend the whole 
of the subject, by giving first a short 
general account of the Organisation 
of Trees. 


Trees are organised bodies; being 
furnished with several sets of vessels, 
adapted to perform the several func- 
tions of elaborating, and circulating 
their vital fluids, and of respiration : 
they consist obviously of the roots, 
stem, branches, bark, and leaves; 
and these all contain vessels fitted to 
the functions each has to perform: 
it is generally agreed by Naturalists, 
that these are of three kinds, besides 
the respiring vessels of the leaves; 
namely, first, the common vessels; 
these are long cylindrical tubes, pass- 
ing up through the root and bole, 
into the branches, and terminating 
in the leaves; and their office is to 
convey the sap into the elaboratory 
of the tree (the leaves); where it is 
changed into the peculiar juices of 
the plant; and is thence conveyed 
back again to the root by the se- 
cond set, which are denomiuated the 
proper vessels, to nourish aud supply 
aliment to the tree, for its growth, 
and form; annually, a new zone of 
wood around the tree; these vessels 
are situated principally in the inter- 
nal bark, and cellular tissue above it; 
and are, like the former, long cylin- 

drical 
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drical tubes, running from the leaves 
back into the root: the third set are 
the spiral vessels, accompanying the 
common vessels; and are supposed 
to be either absorbents, or air-yessels; 
but their office has not yet been 
clearly shewn. In trees, besides their 
yascular structure, two kinds of fluids 
are found, the sap, and peculiar juices: 
the sap is a fluid nearly as liquid as 
water, is imbibed by the roots from 
the svil, and is conveyed, as before 
stated, by the common vesselsthrough 
the tree: the peculiar juices are the 
sap concocted, aud changed by the 
leaves: they are found in the proper 
vessels, and are thus fitted to become 
the aliment of the tree. 

Having now related, of the physi- 
ology of trees, what 1 consider ne- 
cessary in this short disquisition, it 
will be proper to take a view of the 
method of Nature, in conducting her 
vegetable offspring to their final 
growths and uses. * All things change’ 
is her motto, and wherever we turn 
we find ample proofs of its truth: the 
plant originates from the seed of its 
parent, is fed by its ashes, passes 
through the various stages of ger- 
mination and vegetation, scatters 
the germs of a new generation, and 
finally nourishes its own offspring 
after the manuer itself was supplied. 

All vegetable substances, when left 
to themselves, undergo the putrefac- 
tive fermentation; or in other words 
they are gradually decomposed, and 
decay. It is necessary to this end, 
that water should be present, and 
that the temperature should not be 
below 45°, nor so high as to evapo- 
rate the water hastily. This process 
therefore depends upon the presence 
of moisture and heat; but the mois- 
ture must not be perpetually renew- 
ing; neither may the subject be sub- 
mersed, nor the heat too great. Any 
lemperature belween 45° and 90° as- 
sists this process, and the nearer it ap- 
proaches the maximum, the more ra- 
pid will be the process. When these 
circumstances mect in a tree which 
has passed its age of maturity, or in 
timber, the elementary parts of the 
water, the oxygen and hydrogen 
gases, attracted by and attracting the 
principles of the wood, aided by beat, 
(and this heat is generated by the 
moist vegetable substance, as is ex- 
emplified in the case of damp hay 
or saw-dust) separate; and the fer- 
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menting and vegetating principle, 
oxygen gas, begins to act: the con- 
sequences of this action are, the for- 
mation of water, the springing forth 
of fuogus*, which owes its origin to 
the action of the oxygen gas upon 
the sap and juices of the tree (and 
be it remempered, that timber, as 
now felled and used, is loaded with 
them), that stimulus, assisted by the 
heat generated, exciting an uonatu- 
ral or abortive vegetation of these, 
in consequence of the tree not pos- 
sessing its complete organs to modify 
the vegetation; gaseous matter is 
also generated (carbonic acid gas) ; 
the loss of the weight and cohesion 
of the wood ensues, and this process 
is carried on until the whole vege- 
table matter has uadergone a cow- 
plete change; the organic texture is 
at last destroyed, and there results a 
heap of unorganised carbonaceous 
matter. 

it now remains to shew that the 
putrefaction of wood, and the Dry- 
rot, are one and the same process, 
under different modifications: this 1 
shail endeavour to do by comparing 
the cases. 

The agents then in the first case 
are water, and heat; the agents ia 
the second case are the same. 

The circumstances are alike; being 
only more favourable to its rapidity 
in the second. It is found in the first, 
that whea the water is frequently re- 
newed, or the wood is submersed, 
that it proceeds very slowly, or not 
at all; and when the wood is kept 
dry, it does not occur. In the second 
case these circumstances affect in the 
same manner: those parts of a ship 
that are covered with water, as the 
floors and keel, very rarely have Dry- 
rot; and those parts that are kept 
dry by being exposed to the sun and 
air, are also free from it; except, in- 
deed, when they happen to be con- 
tinuations of timbers, the lower ends 
of which are in situations favouring 
the change. Again, a high tempera- 
ture is a favourable circumstance io 


* It is, 1 think, worthy of remark, 
that the putrefactive fermentation of 
animal matter is productive of ani- 
mals of inferior organisation to their 
parent: thus the varieties of maggots 
are the production of that process, in 
man and brute; so the fungi in their 
varieties, owe their origin to the same 
cause, 
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the first case; so it is in the second, 
as is exermplified in the case of send- 
ing newly built ships into hot cli- 
mates; where they are remarked to 
decay in a rapid manner. Moisture 
is applicable in the same maoner ; 
let us notice those parts of ships 
most infected, and we shall find that 
there heat and moisture prevail: 
from the heads of the first futtocks 
up to the gun-deck beams, along the 
dead-wood, in the stern-frame, in the 
cant-bodies fore and aft, its ravages 
are most remarkable; and precisely 
in those situations do heat and mois- 
ture most prevail: there is a diffe- 
rence in situation and of cireum- 
stances in the latter case, which will 
account for its amazing rapidity, 
namely, the shutting up the tim- 
ber in a damp state, as it were in 
a box; and surrounding it with a 
damp, heated, and stagnant atmos- 
phere; this must, according to the 
nature of the thing, cause it to de- 
cay faster than that which has the 
advantage of an occasional renewal 
of water and of air, and the fre- 
quent action of the sun’s rays. 

The phenomena are the same; 
being siightly modified by circum- 
stance and situation, and passing with 
greater rapidity. In the first case 
they are the occasional appearance 
of fungi; the extrication of carbo- 
nic acid gas; the formation of water; 
the reduction of the weight, solidity, 
and loss of the strength of the wood; 
and the destruction of its fibrous and 
organic texture. 

In the second case these are also 
the phenomena: the fungus is al- 
ways found to precede it; this is so 
notorious, that it has been supposed 
by many to be the cause of it. The 
extrication of carbonic acid gas is also 
constantly found; this is evident from 
the unwholesome state of the atmos- 
phere of ships below the gun deck, 
when rotten; especially if they have 
not been ventilated for some con- 
siderable time. The loss of weight, 
strength, and solidity of the timber, 
are its principal and most obvious 
characteristics. The formation of wa- 
ter is found one of its indications, 
as frequently, before fungus appears, 
the surface of the timber is covered 
with moisture. The destruction of 
the fibrous and organic texture is 
not so generally seen, because the 
ships are geverally opened, and re- 


paired before the decay has proceeded 
so far, yet it may be traced; it is 
not unusual to find the centre of a 
timber reduced to an impalpable 
powder. 

The result is similar, being a mass 
of carbonaceous powdery matter. 

Having thus compared the two 
cases, and found the agents, pheno- 
nemena, and results the same, the 
conclusion is irresistible, that they 
are the same process. 

> 
Form of Thanksgiving for the Pre- 
servation of the Regent. 

Mr. Unban, May}. 

AS 1 am certain of your venera- 
tion for the Truth, and your 
attachment to that which we are 
told is “the pillar and ground” of 
it, I do not doubt that, if you think 
they are vindicated in the following 
Leiter, you will insert it in your Mis- 
cellany for the present month. F. H. 
To the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Albemarle. 


Vicarage, Okehampton, — 


My Lord, April 10. 

I trouble you with this to answer a 
question which your Lordship is said 
to haveasked at the late County meet- 
ing at Norwich. 

The Times Newspaper of April 7, 
reports that your Lordship said, 

*‘It had been admitted on all sides 
that it [the attack on the Prince Regent} 
was no indication of disloyalty in the 
great body of tbe people, although Mi- 
nisters had at first attempted su to con- 
Strue it; and the Church was profaned 
by an open assertion that it was so.— 
(Hisses and applause.) UHad not the 
Church, be asked, directly charged the 
People of England with madness ?” 

And I am astonished to find, that 
although the Reverend Mr. Glover 
made an “energetic address,” your 
Lordship’s question did not receive 
the decided negative which 1 now 
give to it. 

I am not ignorant that something 
of the kind came from an Honourable 
Baronet in a certain Assembly. I had 
two reasons for not noticing it then. 
The first, your Lordship will readily 
imagine, arose from the place; the 
other, which I presume equally in- 
fluenced all the Members of that As- 
sembly, arose from the man. 

As the bell clinketh, 
So the —— thinketh, 
said the wisdom of our ancestors. No, 
I am well aware that the Baronet is as 
certain 
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certain to resound at the application 
of the word People, as the afore- 
said instrument at that of the clap- 
per. And a fine jingle we had in all 
the newspapers. 

But is your Lordship really to be 
informed, that a word may have two 
senses; and that the poor Barouet 
here laid bold of the wrong one? 
People may mean either, as he took 
it, “* those who compose the com- 
munity ;” or, as the framers of the 
form in question applied it, “ the 
vulgar.” And your Lordship would 
not have failed to see that they did 
so apply it, if you had not jumped, 
in the spirit of the Epic Poet, into the 
middle; but had begun in the jog- 
trot way at the begioning; where 
they have expressed it by “ the base 
and barbarous assaults of a /awless 
multitude :”” each being previously 
equivaleat to your Lordship’s own 
expression, “the act of au intempe- 
rate rabble;” which his R. H. of 
Sussex has been pleased to style 
‘‘ certain popular irregularities.” 

If your Lordship could have want- 
ed any thing farther to satisfy you 
that the Church, as you express it, 
had not directly charged the people 
of England with madness, the KRe- 
verend gentleman above-mentioned 
might have supplied it, by inform- 
ing you, that the words which have 
given you such offence were actu- 
ally written by a man who never 
could have heard of the People of 
England. Francis Huisn. 

——__— 

Mr. Ursan, May 1. 

6 tee long -projected Bill for con- 

solidating and amending the va- 
rious existing Laws for enforcing the 
Residence of the Clergy, and better 
Payment of Stipendiary Curates, hav- 
ing been now brought before Parlia- 
ment; I wish to suggest an objection, 
which has, | believe, as yet only par- 
tially occurred, though a very serious 
one, to a aew provision introduced 
into this Act. 

The clause in question is intended 
to restrict spiritual persons of every 
description from renting or farming 
lands (other than their own glebes) to 
alarger extent than twenty acres. It 
has been stated that by the recent Act 
of 43 Geo. III. cap. 84, no spiritual 
person can farm any land (not being 
glebe) without alicence from the Dio- 
Gent. Mac. May, 1817. 
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cesan; and that therefore this must 
be so fara gain. Confining the ap- 
plication of the proposed new clause 
to un-beneficed Clergy, it may be 
true, but not otherwise; for, by the 
2ist Hen. VIII. cap. 13, sect. 8, it is 
expressly provided, that “ spiritual 
persons not having sufficient giebe or 
demesue lands in their own lands, in 
right of their churches, may take in 
farm other lands*, provided only 
that the increase thereof be always 
employed and put to and for the only 
expence in their households and hos- 
pitalities, and not in anywise to buy 
and sell agaio.” And as by the con- 
current Act of 43 Geo. Ill. above 
cited, it is further provided, that 
* nothing contained in that Act shall 
extend to deprive any spiritual person 
of any privilege, as to the taking, 
having, or holding any farm or lands 
to which any such spiritual person was 
before entitled” under the former Act, 
it is evident that this new clause in the 
Consolidation Bill absolutely annihi- 
lates a previously existing privilege 
of the Beneficed Clergy —an undis- 
puted enjoyment ever since the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

1 most, therefore, Mr. Urban, ag 
a Beneficed Member of the Establish- 
ment, feeling | am on the point of 
having a comparatively frivolous pri- 
vilege granted asa boon, while | am 
to be deprived of agreat and valuable 
immunity, beg for one to remonstrate 
against such a decided invasion of my 
professional rigiits. Viciiivs. 

a 

Mr. UrnBan, May 8. 

] HAVE observed with pleasure, in 

several of the public papers, a 
proposal for a Subscription to assist 
the Canadian Protestants in building 
Churches; and I hope it will receive 
that encouragement from the sup- 
porters of our venerable Religion, 
which so pious an undertaking de- 
serves. 

It it well observed in the proposal, 
that “when it is considered that 
twenty-five years ago the greater part 
of this Country was an uninhabited 
wilderness; that all the Settlers were 
either labourers or poor farmers; 
that it was necessary to build houses 
for themselves, and barns for their 





* And that evidently to an unlimited 
extent, subject tothe proviso that follows. 
stock 
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stock and grain; that roads were to 
be made, and schools erected; aud all 
this without the least assistance from 
apy public fund; it cannot be a mat- 
ter of surprize that there are scarcely 
any Churches, and that an appeal 
should be made to the generosity of 
the Mother Country.” 

No man cao be iusensible to the ne- 
cessity and importance to any society 
of maintaining principles of sound 
Religion amongst its members; and 
of affording to all ranks the means of 
knowing aod fulfilling their duties, 
the worship of God, the allegiance 
due to their Country, and all the cha- 
rities of social life: for these are, in- 
deed, the very bonds of every so- 
ciety. If they are of such importance 
in civilized countries, with a well-re- 
"aon government and active police, 

10w much more needful are they to 
restrain and influence the dictates of 
passion, in a country where there 
may be truly said to be no Govern- 
ment at all! for the parts of Canada 
on behalf of which the Subscription 
seems to have been commenced, is 
too far removed from the Courts of 
Justice, and the eye of the Legal Au- 
thorities, to be under much restraint 
from them. 

If there were then no other mo- 
tives than those suggested by a pru- 
dent policy, this Subscription claims 
the patronage of every friend to or- 
der and good government, and of 
every person wishing well to Great 
Britain. But there are motives of a 
wore honourable kind, which call 
upon the charitable aad pivus to as- 
sist their Canadian brethren ina erect- 
ing places of Public Worship. In 
Canada the Protestants are surrounded 
on the one side by men bigoted tu the 
Roman Catholic Religion, and on tlie 
other they are liable to be misled by 
the wild and enthusiastic doctrines of 
visionary Fanaticks. And, indeed, 
unhappily, the latter have already 
commenced their labours, and in some 
iustances with too much success. To 
check the progress of Error, should 
be at all times the wish and object of 
the pious man; but at the present 
ywwoment, when such efforts have been 
made to disseminate doctrines border- 
ing on Infidelity, it should be particu- 
Jarly the care of the Members of the 
Established Church, to endeavuur to 
prevent any of their brethren from 
becoming the sacrifice of such delu- 


[May, 


sions. And what better method can 
there be, than assisting them to build 
places where the Ritual of the Church 
of England may be performed in pub- 
lick, and where they may hear its 
doctrines expounded by a well-edu- 
cated and learned Clergyman, who 
will at the same time waro them of 
errors, and specious systems of Reli- 
gion, and instruct them in their duty 
to God aad their Country ? 

That the present attempt to effect 
these desirable and important objects 
may be successful and encouraged, 
must be your wish, Mr. Urban, and 
that of every Church of Englaud 
man, as well as of, 

Yours, &c. WyKEHA™M 

——— 
CaTHEepraLt Scnoots. 
(Continued fram page 328.) 
Crosby-square, 
May 11. 
Canterpury CATHEDRAL. 
“HE spot now occupied by this 
magnificent Cathedral was for- 
merly the Palace of the Keutish Mo- 
narchs. I will not occupy your Pages 
with a history of Augustine, and of 
his successful labours as a Preacher of 
the Gospel; but 1 may be permitted 
to remark, that it was the interest 
awakened in the mind of the Roman 
Pontiff for the instruction of the Eng- 
lish youths, which first induced bim 
to uudertake the conversion and civi- 
lization of their Country. 

The Choral School at Canterbury 
is cueval with the establishment of the 
Aaglican Church ; Augustine having in- 
troduced the Chaunted Service still re- 
taincd in our Cathedrals. The Science 
of Music was universally cultivated 
by the Clergy; and was sv completely 
identified with religious offices, that, 
in the language of our ancestors, to 
sing and to pray are used as synony- 
mous terms. 

“ That Augustine settled a School 
here,” say the Canterbury Historians, 
“can hardly be doubted.” And we 
are informed, by the same authority, 
that a Collegiate Establishment, with 
Masters and Professors, under the 
Archiepiscopal jurisdiction, attained 
great celebrity during the Heptarchy, 
and served as a model for the Univer- 
sities which arose at a subsequent 
pertod. 

Jo treating of au Academical [nsti- 
tution, contfessedly the most aatient 
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in England, it will not be out of place 
to enquire what was the general con- 
stitution of Episcopal Schools at a 
period contemporaneous with the 
mission of Augustine and the erection 
of this Cathedral. 

“ At the entrance of the Bishop's 
Court,” says an antient Author, “‘ was 
an apartment where the young stu- 
dents who were trained up for the 
Ministry had their common dormitory 
and hall, and other convenient rooms, 
under the charge of some grave guar- 
dian, haviag a master to instruct them 
in Arts, and another to oversee their 
manners; all under the inspection of 
the Bishop, whom they did assist in 
the public Divine Service, according 
to their degree.” “ This is judged to 
have been the original of Cathedral 
aod Collegiate Schools.” 

In these Foundations, almost iava- 
riably connected with the religious 
societies of the Antient Church, the 
neighbouring youth of all ranks were 
gratuitously instructed. The rival 
orders of the Clergy were sensible 
that their interest, no less than their 
duty, required them to secure this 
influence over the early principles of 
their flock ; and the privilege of di- 
recting their elementary studies was 
frequently the subject of great jea- 
lousy and contention. 

The public School at Christ Church, 
supported by the Archbishop and 
Convent, is frequently mentioned in 
their records. It flourished till the 
dissolution of the Monastery, and was 
re-established by Henry VIII. when 
he new-modeled and regulated the 
Cathedral. Several of the Novices 
belonging to the Monastic Institu- 
tion were received as Students ov the 
New Foundation. 

The Archiepiscopal Cathedral is 
one among the few instances where a 
Royal Grammar School subsists, un- 
der the patronage of the Dean and 
Chapter, from which the young mem- 
bers of their Choir are entirely ex- 
eluded. The Choristers are taught 
singing three times a week in the 
Church, where there isa musical school- 
room; and learn Reading, Writing, 
and Arithmetic at private schools, at 
the expeuce of the Church. This lat- 
ter is a new regulation, of about five 
years date. I have never heard of 
any man of eminence educated in the 
Choir at Canterbury. M. H. 
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Observations on Ill Health arising 
from Indigestion. 
(Continued from p. 322.) 
§ 4. On the Quantity and Quality of 
Food. 
I HAVE already adverted to the 
fact, that the principal object of 
medicine, in cases of defective diges- 
tion, is to obtain a good appetite and 
digestion, rather than to load the 
stomach with food in hopes of pro- 
ducing nourishment. 

Whatever is undigested, is not only 
useless, but becomes a source of irri- 
tation, and creates disease in the or- 
gans of nutrition. Persons who are 
weak, and who appear to require 
much nourishment for the recover 
of their health, often fall into a ws 
pable error, in supposing that by 
taking nutritive food when they have 
a weak appetite, they really gain 
strength. Instead of doing this, a 
proper period of fasting, perhaps 
combined with bitter medicines as 
stomachicks*, should rather be re- 
sorted to, in order to enable the sto- 
mach to digest its food, which should 
be given in smal! quantities, that the 
whole of it may be properly converted 
into nourishment. Nutritive food, 
in moderate quantities, takea at in- 
tervals of not less than 6 hours, seems 
to me the most proper for weak 
and irritable stomachs; and long ex- 
perience and observation have con- 
vinced me, that one of the most fata? 
errors into which people in general 
fall, is that of supposing they should 
eat frequently, instead of allowing 
the stomach, by a moderate fasting, 
to recover its powers of digesting. 

Concerning the quantity of food, it 
is well known that different things 
(from the effect of early habits, and 
of peculiar idiosyncracies of the con- 
stitution) agree variously with dif- 
ferent people; yet it isa mistake to 
suppose that what appears to agree 
with the feelings of any individual 
stomach, may not ultimately lead to 
mischief. There is such a thing as 
inducing, and rendering familiar, 
healthy habits of diet, which at first 
are almost repulsive. In general we 
should consult the feelings of the sto-~ 





*The Infus. Gentiane comp. cum Sen- 
nd, isa good medicine to be taken three 
hours after breakfast,for stomachic weak- 
ness combined with constipation 
mach, 
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mach, find out by observation what 
is best digested, and always avoid re- 
letion, and all foods of too stimu- 
ating and heating a quality. It is 
quite curious to observe the various 
Sings which different physicians have 


condemned as pernicious, but which 
healthy persons are in the daily habit 
of using. Dr. Lambe considers ani- 
mal food and common water as un- 
wholesome; and he has many sup- 
porters. | have paid particular at- 
tention to many of these cases, and 
am convinced that in general some 
peculiar irritability of constitution 
has been the cause why vegetables 
have agreed best, combined with this 
circuutstance, that people are induced 
to eat less of them than they would eat 
of meat and other delicacies of the ta- 
ble. ‘The principle of their bealth 
or recovery inay therefore be reduced 
to that of temperance. The cele- 
brated John Hunter observes, that 
most people are living habitually 
what he calls above par; and that 
this is the cause why diseases so often 
occur, and prove fatal. And I am 
positive that the generality of human 
diseases nray be referred to this source, 
as well as to the mistaken views peo- 
ple take of the manner of curing dis- 
orders at first only trifling. Porson, 
the Greek Professor at Cambridge, 
used to say, he preserved his health 
m Tov endow uregerbsay (from not over- 
eating of any thing); got ill some- 
times ex rou Urteerbisiy woAAm xa) ex Tov 
wivesy Tov osvov, but always cured his 
complaints ex roy un @ivey xaos eodsey 
(from neither eating nor drinking any 
thing). This observation, taken cum 
grano salis, applies more or less to 
all who are daily exposed to the 
temptations of a superfluous table. 
When a full diet is eaten by the se- 
deutary and inactive, the consequences 
are, sooner or later, fatal. 1 am in- 
duced to dwell so much on this subject, 
from a belief that people in general, 
particularly in England and Germany, 
err on the side of. gluttony. I have 
recently made observations on the 
manner of living in France and in 
Scotland; and | am convinced that 
the English eat and drink nearly twice 
as much on an average as their neigh- 
bours either to the North or to the 
South, particularly of animal food 
and spirits; aud that disorders arising 
from gluttony and drunkenness are 


particularly prevalent in England: 
These habits of intemperance (unsus- 
pected from its daily use), combined 
with late hours and sedentary habits, 
will, as civilization and luxury in- 
crease, weaken and impoverish the 
inhabitants of the cultivated parts of 
Europe, but particularly in England, 
where the numerous gin-shops and 
ale-houses really constitute a national 
evil, and should be regarded, in a po- 
litical point of view, as having a ten- 
dency to sap the constitutions of the 
lower orders of the community, and 
to enfeeble and render meagre and 
ineffective the rising generation of 
Britous. With a view to impress on 
the minds of the publick the bad con- 
sequences of the common use of such 
liquors, I shall consider this subject 
more at large in a subsequent paper. 
And | have prefixed these observa- 
tions on diet, air, and exercise, and 
given a summary review of the func- 
tions of digestion, with a view that 
the Reader may be prepared to esti- 
mate the injury done to the digestive 
organs by drinking of spirituous and 
fermented liquors, even in so small a 
degree as to produce no temporary 
mischief. 

P.S. I cannot help adding one fact 
with regard to light food, which I 
have had now corroborated by such 
good authority that it cannot be 
doubted; namely, that the inhabi- 
tants of those countries of the East, 
where vegetables and rice constitute 
the principal article of diet, and who 
drink no strong liquors, recover often 
from wounds which are known to be 
always fatal to Europeans. 

(To be continued.) 
———a—— 

Mr. Uspan, April 19. 
HE following decision respecting 
the right of having Spring Guns 

in private grounds, is at this time 
very interesting ; and will, 1 trust, be 
read and remembered by all keen 
age of Game. The idea of 
oading guns intended to kill and 
wound petty depredators with pebbles, 
is horrible. 

** Among the causes tried at the War- 
wick Assizes, was one to recover com- 
pensation in damages for injury sustained 
by a little boy named Jay, who was in 
August last severely wounded by the dis- 
charge of a spring gun, set in a garden 
near Birmingham, belonging to = 
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Whitfield. The facts, as they appeared 
in evidence, were briefly these :—On the 
7th August, between six and seven in 
the evening, the boy in question, who 
is about 13 years of age, accompanied 
by a younger brother, went into a field 
adjoining the garden of the defendant in 
search of a stick, for the purpose of 
making a standard toa kite. With this 
intention they went to the hedge which 
skirted the defendant's garden; and while 
one of the lads was in the act of cutting a 
stick, he received ihe contents of a spring 
gun in the lower part of his body. He 
was taken to the hospital, where he re- 
mained for many weeks in a most dan- 
gerous state, but afterwards recovered. 
The gun had been (loaded with small 
pebbles, \7 of which had been extracted, 
and seven yet remained within him. The 
learned Judge in addressing the Jury ob- 
served, that the right to defend property 
in this way was questioned by the most 
eminent Lawyers of the present day. He 
was of opmion in this case, that the 
plaintiff had a right to recover; and 
farther, that if the plaintiff bad even 
broken into the defendant's garden, the 
action would lie. ‘Surely (said the 
Judge) the Law never intended,to give 
any man the right of shooting another 
for so trivial a trespass as that alledged 
to have been committed by the poor un- 
fortunate plaintiff in this case.’ Verdict 
for plaintiff— Damages One Hundred 
and Twenty Pounds. Costs 40s.” 

I consider it clear, that, if death 
had ensued, it would have been Man- 
slaughter. I shall not say what 
ought to be the feelings of a Chris- 
tian, who thus deprives a fellow crea- 
ture of life. Ss. P. 


—__— 


Mr. Ursan, April 10. 

HE Variations of the Compass con- 

stitute one of the principal phe- 
nomena of Nature which have hitherto 
defied the scrutiny of the minutest 
Philosophers; and may be ranked 
among the numberless evidences of 
the finite capacity of the human 
miod. All that we can do in such 
cases isto withdraw from a too prying 
curiosity into what has not been re- 
vealed, and with dutiful humility to 
content ourselves with the practical 
use of the facts before us. 

{t is the necessary practice of the 
Navy for the Captains or Masters of 
ships to take an observation of the 
Sun's azimuth every day at noon; and 
by this practice they are enabled to 
ascertain with correctness the varia- 
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tions of the needle from the North 
pole. 

Sometimes accidental or local cir- 
cumstances will disturb it, as by the 
glass with which it is covered, and 
this from so slight an application of 
the finger as is barely necessary to 
wipe off a little dust. The same 
glass rubbed a little more with the 
finger, a bit of muslin, or of paper, 
will attract either end of the needle, 
so as tu hold it to the glass for several 
minutes far out of the due direction. 
Phil. Tr. No. 480, p. 243. The re- 
medy for this iaconvenience is to 
moisten the surface of the glass by 
a wet finger. (ibid.) But these kind 
of variations are not such as I mean 
tu consider at this time. 

The azimuth compass is used for 
finding the Suo’s magoetic azimuth 
or amplitude, and thence the varia- 
tion of the compass. 

If the magoetical East amplitude 
found by the instrument should be 
less than the true amplitude, their 
difference would shew the variation 
of the needle Easterly. If the true 
East amplitude be Southward, as also 
the magoetical amplitude, and this 
last be the greater, the variation of 
the needle will be North-west, and 
vice versa. lf amplitudes be found 
of different denowunations, v. gr. if 
the true amplitude be six degrees 
North, and the maguetical amplitude 
five degrees South, the variation, 
which in this case is North-west, will 
be equal to the sum of the magnetical 
and true amplitudes; I understand 
the same for West amplitudes. The 
variation may likewise be found from 
the azimuih; but in that case, the 
Suo’s declination, latitude of the place, 
and his altitude, must be given, that 
his true azimuth may be found. 

The variation or declination of the 
needie is properly defined to be the 
angle which a maguetic needle sus- 
pended at liberty makes with the me- 
ridian line on au horizontal plane, or 
an arch of the horizon, comprehended 
between the true aod the magnetical 
meridiap. It is termed at sea North- 
easting, or North-westling. 

The variatiou seems to be generally 
discoverable as ships recede trom any 
shore and advance in the ocean. The 
needle sensibly feels the attraction of 
the shore which it bas left. 

Dr. Hooke’s communication to the 
Royal Society shewed that the magnet 
has 
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has its peculiar pole, distant ten de- 
grees from the pole of the earth 
about which it moves, so as to make 
a revolution in 370 years; and by 
Dr. Halley’s Tables it appears that 
throughout all Europe the variation 
is West, and is more in the Eastern 
parts thereof than the Western, en- 
creasing that way. 

The experience in the Science of 
Navigation which this Nation has ac- 
quired, has enabled the most learned 
men in the study of it to lay down 
fixed rules by which these variations 
may at all times be known and ob- 
served ; and were it not sv, the ine- 
vitable loss of many ships and lives, 
as well as the objects and destinations 
of their voyages, would ensue; for 
if they sailed for the North, and took 
their course as the needle points, they 
would soon find themselves many 
leagues out of their way. 

According to Dr. Halley's theory, 
the variation of the compass is sup- 
posed to be owing to the difference 
of the velocity of the motions of 
the internal and external parts of 
the globe. It seems to follow that 
all the magnetical poles have a mo- 
tion Westward ; but if it be so, it is 
evident that it is not a rotation about 
the axis of the earth, for then the 
variations would continue the same 
in the same parallel of latitude (the 
longitude only changed) as much as 
the motion of the magnetical poles ; 
but the contrary is found by experi- 
ence, for there 1s no where in the la- 
titude 514 North between England 
and America, a variation of eleven de- 
grees East at this time, as it was once 
hereat London. Wherefore, it seems 
that our European pole is become 
nearer the Arctic pole than it was 
heretofore; or else, that it has lost 
part of its virtue. But whether these 
maguetic poles move altogether with 
one motion, or with several; whether 
equally or unequally; whether circu- 
lar or libratory; if circular, about 
what centre; if libratory, after what 
manner ; are things yet unknown. 

Dr. Halley executed a Mercator’s 
chart, on which the variation was 
marked for many parts of the world, 
in A.D. 1700; whereby the longitude 
was readily found of any place where 
its latitude and the variation were 
given. But as the change in the va- 
riation is very slow, new charts every 
seven or eight years became necessary, 
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and the old ones useless, because they 
have not been renewed; and it is 
much to be regretted that such a 
work should not always accompany 
the Nautical Almanack. Mountaine 
and Dodson in 1744, and others, have 
added their studies on this important 
inquiry. Mr. Canton in 1756 com- 
menced a series of observations, 
amounting to near 4000, with a varia- 
tion compass of about nine inches 
diameter. In 603 days the diurnal 
variation of 574 was regular, 7. e. the 
absolute variation of the needle West- 
ward was increasing from about eight 
or nine o'clock in the morning till 
about one or two in the afternoon, 
when it became stationary for some 
time; after that, the absolute varia- 
tion Westward was decreasing, and 
the needle came back again to its 
former situation, or near it, in the 
night, or by the next morning! The 
diurnal variation is irregular when 
the needle moves slowly Eastward in 
the latter part of the morning, or 
Westward in the latter part of tne af- 
ternoon; also when it moves much 
either way after night, or suddenly 
both ways in a short time. These 
irregularities seldom happen more 
than once or twice in a month, and 
are always accompanied with an Au- 
rora Borealis, His experiments led 
him to this principle, that the attrac- 
tive power of the magnet, whether 
natural or artificial, will decrease 
while the magnet is heating, and in- 
crease while it is cooling: the irregu- 
lar variation must arise from some 
other cause than that of heat com- 
municated by the sun, which he dis- 
covers by subterranean heat, which is 
generated without any regularity as 
to time, and which will, when it hap- 
pens in the North, affect the attractive 
power of the magnetic parts of the 
earth on the North end of the needle. 
That the air nearest the earth will be 
most warmed by the heat of it, is ob- 
vious; and this has been frequently 
noticed in the morniag, before day, 
by means of thermometers at differ- 
ent distances from the ground. Phil. 
Tr. XLVILIL. p. 526. Ihave been as 
brief as possible in my selections on 
this subject, in order to draw the at- 
tention of some of your philosophical 
readers, who may be inclined to bene- 
fit mankind by the result of their 
observations on this very useful topick 
of inquiry. It may be rewarked = 
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Mr. Canton’s observations were taken 
in this metropolis; but the far more 
useful object in view is to render it 
more fully elucidated than is to be 
found iu either of our principal Cyclo- 
pedias, one of which, by the Rev. Dr. 
Rees, is now lying before me, where 
the outlines are well arranged; but 
no books on any Science cau be equal 
to practical observations, and the 
notes set down on the spot while a 
ship is at sea; it is from this that L 
wish to acquire fixed principles. 
Yours, &c. A. 


———_———a———- 


Mr. Unsan, May 16. 
T wust be recollected with hor- 
ror, that, at the beginning of the 
late Revolution in France, the Royal 
monuments at St. Denis, with the re- 
licks therein rema2ining, were violated, 
and with the five fabrick itself given up 
to havock aud destruction. Notwith- 
standing the almost certain chance of 
death, one Frenchman was found, who 
by slow degrees, and in a manner 
unnoticed, collected what particulars 
of the Regal monuments exisied, not 
only on the spot, but in other parts 
of the kingdom, which had shared a 
like fate, and formed a kind of Ex- 
hibition io Paris; and, strange to say, 
after considering all that had previ- 
ously occurred, with some sort of 
general approbation; even the Arch- 
Usurper himself was not averse to a 
measure sv apparently opposite to all 
his traitorous views! 

We are given to understand from 
recent French intelligence, that his 
present Majesty (Louis rue Desinep) 
is restoring the sacred pile as well as 
its dilapidated condition will admit, 
and setting up the above sepulchral 
objects in the best order possible, un- 
der the care and superintendance of 
their pious Collector, in the order they 
appeared before that black eventful 
time spread desolation throughout 
the Christian hemisphere, — blessed 
England alone escaping the dreadful 
Visitation ! 

Thus premising, | shall bring to 
notice what appears tu me a very 
curious aod interesting subject,as con- 
nected with the above French trans- 
actions. 

At a sale of pictures, at Christie’s, 
1789, the Collection of Sir Robert 
Bernard, was an autient painting, 2 
feet by 1 foot 6 inches, finished ia the 
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highest and most wonderful degree 
of penciling that is possible to con- 
ceive. By permission of Mr. Christie 
1 made a drawing from the painting 
in colours, &c. which I have since 
preserved with all due regard. The 
Catalogue specified that it was by 
* Albert Durer; a Priest at Mass, and 
an Emperor of Germany attending.” 
It was purchased by Mr. Cosway, 
R. A. and it is now (being so under- 
stood) in the possession of the Prince 
Regent, 

By consulting Montfaucon’s ** Hist. 
de la Mouarchie Fraacoise,” exempli- 
fied froin their antient sculptures and 
paintings, in reference to the monu- 
ment of Dagobert, it will be found 
that the left portion of it is intro- 
duced in the painting on the right 
extremity thereof; and, by continu- 
ing our search among four views, 
three external and one internal, taken 
by Major Andersou during the short- 
lived cessation of hostilities in 1801, 
and since engraved by Howlett 
aod published by Taylor, our opi- 
niooa is further confirmed, that the 
painting is a view of the Eastern in- 
terior of St. Denis, looking East; 
therefore the title of the performance 
is beyond all dispute, “ A Priest at 
Mass at the monumental altar of Da- 
gobert, on the South side of the choir 
of the Royal Abbey Charch of St. De- 
nis, a King of France attending, &c.” 

Description of the Painting. 

The scene takes in the Eastera part 
of the choir; on the right, the 
greatest portion of Dagobert’s mo- 
nument. By referring to Montfaucon’s 
engraving, it shews an arch support- 
ed by cavopies and niches with sta- 
tues of a King and a Queen; the arch 
enriched in a succession of angels, 
At the base of the arch, a low tomb, 
with the recumbent statue of Dago- 
bert in the usual devotional attitude. 
Ground of arch divided horizuntally 
into three basso-relievos relating to 
the life of Dagobert, and miracles of 
St. Denis, with inscriptions and date 
645. On the arch a pediment; is the 
tympanum, Our Lord, and two kneel- 
ing Bishops. On each side of the mo- 
nument, columns and pioacles; the 
whole work an evident imitation (with 
some few French national strokes) of 
our very remote antient Architecture. 

It has often been insinuated that 
Mootfaucon’s engravings were not 
faithful representations of those ori- 
ginals 
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ginals from which they are said to be 
taken: this I always thought to be an 
unfounded assertion, and the more 
so since I discovered the true and 
strong semblance of the painting with 
the above engraving; and further, by 
consulting Montfaucon’s engravings of 
the famous Bayeux tapestry, the Con- 
quest of this country by William of 
Normandy, with four selected speci- 
mens from that tapestry, of drawings 
made for the Society of Antiquaries last 
Summer, by Mr. Stothard, jun. ; it is 
found that the performances strongly 
resembled each other; of course they 
both are authentic imitations of the 
originals. Thus deciding, it will be 


no great stretch of belief to conclude 


the whole of Montfaucon’s Work to 
be a fine and accredited publication ; 
and the more so as it was brought 
ont under the patronage of Lewis 
the Fifteenth. 

Projecting from the monument 
(centrically) is the small altar of Da- 
gobert; the table curious Mosaic 
enlaying; top of the table and sides 
covered with fine living; on the 
table a cushion and missals no other 
furniture. The back, or altar-screen 
in three departments, exhibiting a 
most gorgeous display of goldsmiths 
work and jewellery; and so exqui- 
sitely pencilled was the combination, 
that it might be — to dazzle the 
sight. The screen had three com- 
partments containing the figures of 
God, and saints on each side. Above, 
a small shrine, wrought in the same 
profuse style, with a cross, so won- 
derfally embellished, that no descrip- 
tion can do adequate justice to its 
merit. Green velvet curtains on each 
side to veil the altar when not in use. 
Pavement; another elaborate effort 
of Mosaic. On the left of the altar a 
pageant of a descending angel pre- 
senting to the priest at the allar a 
pen and scroll of parchment. In the 
distance, the choir-screen and rood- 
loft over it, but not remarkable for 
any peculiar decorations. In the 
extreme distance, the windows of the 
gallery over the Eastern aile of choir, in 
strict consonance with Major Ander- 
son’s views; frontsofgallery hung with 
various-coloured embroideries. The 


a has the alb, over which a plain 

lack velvet cope, lined with erim- 

son; on it (at the back), a rich em- 

broidered cross, set with an assem- 

blage of small religious figures: he 
7 
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is in the act of holding up the wafer. 
His cope borne by akneeling laic, with 
the left hand, the right hand holding 
a lighted taper. On the teft of altar 
is a King of France kneeling in regal 
robes of green velvet faced with er- 
mine, and an ermine cope, or mantle ; 
long bushy hair and beard, and wear- 
ing an excessively rich jewelled crown, 
having four bows springing from it, 
supporting a globe on cross; the 
King’s hands are held up in devo- 
tional surprize: a number of persons 
in attendance, standing. A priest in 
a black habit is holding back the al- 
tar curtain to give view of the sacred 
ceremony. Custume, time of our 
Henry VII. 

Before we quil the subject, let us 
turn back our eyes through the 
scenes of revolving Time, and con- 
ceive, that if a small and cireum- 
scribed object like Dagobert’s aitar 
gives to the wondering sense so much 
of high transporting art, what must 
have been the effect of the wide and 
immense overlayings and selting-forth 
of the altars and screens in our Ca- 
thedrais on holidays and festivals! 
What indeed! Imagination fades, and 
proves our mental retrospect vain 
and nugatory ! 


Yours, &c. J. Carter. 
— 
Mr. Unsan, May 10. 


. o- Metropolis is justly consi- 
dered as the seat of every im 
provement in Art and Science, and 
no less is it the seat of Humanity. 
The late Establishment of a Dispes- 
sary for the Diseases of the Ear will 
fill up that chasm which was alone 
wanting to complete the Charitab!e lu- 
stitutions; and, by its being under the 
superintendance of an eminent Phy- 
sician, and Surgeon, (Dr. John Sims 
and Mr. Curtis, Aurist to the Prince 
Regent,) it cannot fail to be attended 
with success. Mr. Curtis, in his Lec- 
tures on the Ear, has introduced a 
variety of inventions for assisting 
hearing, particularly his artificial 
Ears, which are much approved of 
by deaf persons; he has also invent- 
ed a Hearing Trumpet, which shuts 
up in a small case for the pocket. 

Yours, &c. A Supscriper. 

— 

*,* Mr. T. Fisner’s Letter reached 
us too late for insertion this month ; as 
did also CLericus LeicesTriensis, and 
An AbvocaTE FOR THE Poor Laws. 

REVIEW 
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59. Curiosities of Literature, in Three 
Vols. 8vo. pp. 537, 520, 483. Murray. 
THE public approbation, which for 

five and twenty years has been uni- 
formly bestowed on two of these 
volumes, unequivocally evinced by 
the sale of Five Editions, has been 
the most gratifying reward the intel- 
figent Collector of these ‘ Curiosi- 
ties” could have received; and, for- 
tunately for the Literary World, has 
stimulated the exertion which has 
produced a Third Volume—the fruits 
of a maturer age, and of long and 
laborious research—still more enter- 
taining, and even more instructive, 
than the former volumes. 

“© This Miscellany,” Mr. D'Israell 
with onaffected modesty says, “ was first 
formed, many years ago, when two of 
my friends were occupied in these anec- 
dotical labours, which have proved so 
entertaining to themselves, and their 
Readers *, I conceived that a Collec- 
tion of a different complexion, though 
much less amusing, might prove some- 
what more instructive ; and that Lite- 
rary History afforded an almost unex- 
plored source of interesting facts. The 
Work itself has been well enough re- 
ceived by the publick to justify its design. 

** Every class of readers requires a 
book adapted to itself; and that book 
which interests, and perhaps brings 
much new information to a multitude 
of readers, is not to be contemned, even 
by the learned. More might be alledged 
in favour of works like the present, 
than can be urged against them. They 
are of a class which was well known to 
the Ancients. The Greeks were not 
without them, and the Romans loved 
them under the title of Varia Eruditio; 
and the Orientalists more than either, 
were passionately fond of these agree- 
able collections. The fanciful titles, 
with which they decorated their varie- 
gated miscellanies, sufficiently express 
their delight.—The design of these ar- 
rangements, is to stimulate the literary 
curiosity of those, who, with a taste for 
its tranquil pursuits, are impeded in 
their acquirement. The characters, the 
events, and the singularities of modern 
literature, are not always familiar, even 
to those who excel in classical studies. 
But a more numerous part of mankind, 





* «The late William Seward, esq, and 
James Pettit Andrews, esq.” 


Gent. Mao, May, 1817. 
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by their occupations, or their indolence, 
both unfavourable causes to literary im- 
provement, require to obtain the ma- 
terials for thinking, by the easiest and 
readiest means. This Work has proved 
useful; it has been reprinted abroad, 
and it has been translated; and the ho- 
nour which some writers at home have 
conferred on it, by referring to it, has 
exbilarated the zealous labour which six 
Editions have necessarily exacted.”’ 


The subjects which are discussed in 
the new volume, are: 

** The Pantomimical Characters ; Ex- 
tempore Comedies ; Massinger, Milton, 
and the Italian Theatre; Songs of 
Trades, or Songs for the People; Intro- 
ducers of Exotic Flowers, Fruits, &c. ; 
Usurers of the Seventeenth Ceutury ; 
Chidiock Titchbourne (a Roman Catho- 
lie’s History); Elizabeth and her Par- 
liament ; Anecdotes of Prince Henry the 
son of James I. when achild; the Diary 
of a Master of the Ceremonies; Diaries, 
Moral, Historical, and Critical; Licen- 
sers of the Press; Of Anagrams and 
Echo Verses; Orthography of Proper 
Names; Names of our Streets; Secret 
History of Edward Vere, Karl of Oxford; 
Ancient Cookery and Cooks; Ancient 
and Modern Saturnalia; Reliquie Ge- 
thiniane; Robinson Crusoe; Catholic 
and Protestant Dramas; The History 
of the Theatre during its Suppression ; 
Drinking Customs in England; On Li- 
terary Anecdotes; Condemned Poets ,; 
Acajou and Zirphile, of its Preface; Tom 
o” Bedlaws 3; Lotroduction of Tea, Coi- 
fee, and Chocolate; Charles the First's 
Love of the Fine Arts; Secret History 
of Charles {. and his Queen Henrietta ; 
The Minister, the Cardinal Duke of 
Richelieu ; The Minister, Duke of Buck 
ingham, Lord Admiral, Lord General, 
&c. &c.; Felton the Political Assassin ; 
and Johnson's Hints for the Life of Pope ” 


If we were to select the Articles 
which appear to have been formed 
on the most extensive reading, con- 
densed in a very concise and entertain- 
ing form, the three earliest Essays 
in the Volume, and more especially 
that on the “ Pantomimical Charac- 
ters,” would not fail to delight ouc 
Readers. But for these we refer to 


the Volume which containsthem; and 
content ourselves with a few extracts 
that may be considered of a more ge- 
nerally popular description. 
lo the fifth Section we are told, 
“ The 
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** The greater number of our Exotic 
Flowers and Fruits were carefully trans- 
ported into this Country by many of 
our travelled nobility and gentry ; some 
names have been casually preserved. 
The learned Linacre first brought, on 
his return from Italy, the Damask-rose; 
and Thomas Lord Cromwell, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. enriched our fruit- 
gardens with three different Plums. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, Edward Grindal, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
returning from exile, transported here 
the medicinal plant of the Tamarisk. 
The first Oranges appear to have been 
brought into England by one of the Ga- 
rew family ; for a century after, they 
still flourished at the family seat at Bed- 
dington, in Surrey. The Cherry-or- 
chards of Kent were first planted about 
Sittingbourne, by a gardener of Henry 
VIII.; and the Currant-bush was trans- 
planted when our commerce with the 
Island of Zante was first opened in the 
same reign. To Sir Walter Rawleigh, 
we have not been indebted solely for the 
luxury of the Tobacco-plant, but for 
that infinitely useful root, which forms 
a part of our daily meal, and often the 
entire meal ef the poor man—the Pota- 
toe, which deserved to have been called 
a Rawleigh. Sir Anthony Ashley first 
planted Cabbages in this country, and a 
Cabbage at his feet appears on his mo- 
nument. Sir Richard Weston first 
brought Clover grass into England from 
Flanders, in 1645; and the Figs planted 
by Cardinal Pole at Lambeth, so far 
back as the reign of Henry VIII. are 
said by Gough to be stilf remaining 
there: nor is this surprizing, for Spil- 
man, who set up the first paper-mill in 

and, at Dartford, in 1590, is said 
to have brought over in his portmanteau 
the two first Lime-trees, which he 
anted here, and which are still grow- 
ing, and worth seeing. The first Mul- 
berry-trees inthis country are now stand- 
ing at Sion-house. ‘The Reader may 
tind more dates amassed respecting the 
introduction of Fruits, &c. in Gough’s 
British Topography, vol. I. p. 133. 

“ The very names of many of our Ve- 
getable Kingdom indicate their locality: 
from the majestic Cedar of Lebanon, to 
the small Cos-lettuce, which came from 
the isle of Cos; the Cherries from Ce- 
rasuntis, a city of Pontus; the Peach, 
or Persicum or mala Persica, Persican 
apples, from Persia. The Pistachio, or 
Psittacia, is the Syrian word for that 
nut. The Chesnut, or Chataigne, in 
French, and Castagna in Italian, from 
Castagna, a town of Magnesia. Our 
Plums coming chiefly from Syria and 
Damascus, the Damsen, or Damascene 
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Plum, gives us a recollection of its dis- 
tant origin. It is somewhat curious to 
observe on this subject, that there exists 
an unsuspected intercourse between na- 
tions, in the propagation of exotic 
plants, &c. Lucullus, after the war with 
Mithridates, introduced Cherries from 
Pontus into Italy; and the newly-im- 
ported fruit was found so pleasing that 
it was rapidly propagated, and six and 
twenty years afterwards, as Pliny tes- 
tifies, the Cherry-tree passed over into 
Britain *. Thus a victory obtained by a 
Roman Consul over a King of Pontus, 
with which, it woald seem, that Britain 
could bave mo concern, was the real 
occasion of our countrymen possessing 
Cherry-orchards. Yet to our shame must 
it be told, that these cherries from the 
King of Pontus’s city of Cerasuntis, are 
not the cherries we are now cating ; for 
the whole race of cherry-trees was lost 
in the Saxon period, and was only re- 
stored by the gardener of Henry VIIF. 
who brought them from Flanders—with- 
out a word to enhance his own merits, 
concerning the bellum Mithridaticum !” 


The Section on ** the Names of our 
Streets” is curious, and amusing. 


** Lord Orford has, in one of his letters, 
projected a curious Work to be written in 
a walk through the Streets of the Me- 
tropolis, similarto a French Work en- 
titled ‘ Anecdotes des Rues de Paris.’ 
I know of no such Work, and suspect 
the vivacious Writer alluded in his mind 
to Saint-Fvix’s ‘ Essais historiques sur 
Paris,’ a very entertaining work, of 
which the plan is that projected by his 
Lordship. We have had Pennant’s 
* London,’ a Work of this description ; 
but, on the whole, this is a superficial 
performance as it regards Manners, 
Characters, and Events. That antiquary 
skimmed every thing, and grasped 
scarcely any thing: he wanted the pa- 
tience of research, and the keen spirit 
which revivifies the- past. Should Lord 
Orford’s project be carried into execu- 
tion, or rather, should Pennant be here- 
after improved, it would be first neces- 
sary to obtain the original names, or 
their meanings, of our Streets, free 
from the disguise in which time has con- 
ceated them. We shall atherwise lose 

characters of persons, and many 
remarkable Events, of which their ori- 
ginal denominations would remind the 
historians of our streets. 

“| have noted down a few of these 
modern misnomers, that this future his- 
toriau may be excited to discover more. 

‘* Mineing-lane was Mi -lane ; 


from tenements pertaining to the Min- 


* “Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. xv. c. 95."" 
cheons, 
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echeons, or Nuns of St. Helen’s, in Bi- 
shopsgate-street. 

** Guiter-lane corrupted from Guth- 
urun’s-lane; from its first owner, a citi- 
zen of great trade. 

“ Blackwell-hall was Bakewell’ s-haill, 
from one Thomas Bakewell; and ori- 
ginally calied Basing’s haugh, from a 
considerable family of that name, whose 
arms Were once seen on the antient 
building, and whose name is still perpe- 
tuated in Basing’s lane. 

“ Finch-lane was Finke’s-lane, from a 
whole family of this name. 

“ Thread needle-street was originally 
Thrid-needle-street, as Samuel Clarke 
dates from his study there. 

“ Billiter-dane is a corruption of Bel- 
zetter's-lane; from the first builder or 
owner. 

* Crutched friars was Crowched or 
Crossed friars. 

* Lothbury was so named from the 
noise of Founders at their work ; and, 
as Howel pretends, this place was called 
Lothbury ‘ disdainedly.’ 

“ Garlick hil! was Garlick-hithe, or 
hive, where Garlick was sold. 

“ Gracechurch street, sometimes call- 
ed Gracious-street, was originally Grass- 
street, from a berb-market there. 

« Fenchurch street, trom a fenny or 
moorish ground by a river side. 

Galley key has preserved its name, 
but its orgim may have been lost. 
Howel, in his ‘ Londinopolis,’ says, 
“here dwelt strangers called Galley- 
men, who brought wine, &c. in Galleys.’ 

** Greek street, says Pennant, ‘! am 
sorry to degrade into Grig-street :’ whe- 
ther it alludes to the little vivacious Eel, 
or to the merry character of its tenants, 
he does not resolve. 

“ Bridewell was St. Bridget’ s-well, 
from one dedicated to Saint Bride or 
Bridget. 

 Marybone was St. Mary-on- the- 
Bourne, corrupted to Mary-bone; as 
Holborn was Old Bourne, or the Old 
River; Bourne being the ancient Eng- 
lish for river; hence the Scottish Burn. 

«+ Newington was New town. 

“ Piccadilly was wamed after a hall 
called Piccadilly-hall, a place of sale for 
Piceadillies or Turn-overs; a part of 
the fashionable dress which appeared 
about 1614. It has preserved its name 
uncorrupted ; for Barnabe Rich, in his 
* Honestie of the Age,’ has this passage 
on ‘ the body-makers that do swarm 
through all parts, both of London and 
about London. The body is still pam- 
pered up in the very dropsy of excess. 
He that some fortie years sithens should 
have asked after a Pickadilly, 1 won- 
der who would have understood bim ; 
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or could have told what a Pickadilly had 
been, either fish or flesh.’ 

“ This is sufficient to shew how the 
names of our Streets require either to 
be corrected, or explained, by their his- 
torian. The French, among the nu- 
merous projects for the moral improve- 
ment of civilized man, bad one, which, 
had it not been polluted by a horrid fac- 
tion, might have been directed to a 
noble end. It was to name Streets af- 
ter eminent men. This would at least 
preserve them from the corruption of 
the people, and exhibit a perpetual mo- 
nument of moral feeling, and of glory, 
to the rising genius of every age. With 
what excitement and delight may the 
young contemplatist, who first studies 
at Gray’s Inn, be reminded of Verulam- 
buildings,—The names of Streets will 
often be found connected with some 
singular event, or the character of some 
person. Not long ago, a Hebrew, who 
had a quarrel with his community, 
built a neighbourhood at Bethnal-green, 
and retained the subject of his anger in 
the name the houses bear, of 
place. This may startle some 1 
cal Antiquary at a remote period, who 
may idly lose himself in abstruse econ- 
jectures on the sanctity of a name, de- 
rived from a well-known Hebrew Festi- 
val; and, perhaps, colonige the spot 
with an ancient borde of Israelites.” 


Weshall conclude our account of this 
truly valuable Work, by copying 
Dr. “ Johoson’s Hutts for the Life of 
Pope.” 

**I shall preserve,” says Mr. D’Israeli, 
“a literary curiosity, which perhaps is 
the only one of its kind. It is an origi- 
nal memorandum of Dr. Jobnson’s, of 
hints for the Lile of Pope, written down 
as they were suggested to his mind, in 
the course of his researches. The lines 
in Italicks, Johnson bad scratebed with 
red ink, probably after having made use 
ofthem. These notes should be com- 
pared with the Life itself. The youthful 
student will find some use, and the cu- 
rious be gratified in discovering the 
gradual labours of research and obser- 
vation; and that art of seizing on those 
general conceptions which afterwards 
are opened by meditation, and iblustrat- 
ed by the powers of a man of genius. I 
once thought of accompanying these 
hints by the amplified and finished pas- 
sages derived from them: but this is an 
amusement which the Reader can con- 
trive for himself. 1 bave extracted the 
most material notes, 

** This fragment is a companion-piece 
to the engraved fac-simile of a page of 
Pope’s Homer, in the secon] volume of 
this 
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this Work, of which | shall now observe, 
that there never was a more minutely 
ect copy of a manuscript. 

“That fac simile was not given to 
shew the autograph of Pope—a silly 
practice which has lately so generally 
prevailed—but to exhibit to the eye of 
the student, the fervour and the dili- 
gence required in every work of genius : 
this eould only be done by shewing the 
state of the manuscript itself, with all 
its erasures, and even its balf-formed 
lines; nor could this effect be produced 
by giving only some of the corrections, 
which Johnson had already, in printed 
characters. My notion has been ap- 
proved of, because it was comprehended 
by writers of genius ; yet this fac-simile 
has been considered as nothing more 
than an autograph by those literary 
blockheads, who, without taste and ima- 
gination, intruding into the province of 
Literature, find themselves as awkward 
as a once popular Divine, in his ‘ Chris- 
tian life,” assures us would certain sin- 
ners in Paradise, like ‘ Pigs in a Draw- 
ing-room.’” 

** Pope, 
“ Nothing occasional. No haste. No 
rivals. No eompulsion. 


Practised only one form of verse. Faci- 
lity from use. 
Emulated former pieces. Cooper’s-bill. 


Dryden's ode. 

Affected to disdain flattery. Not happy 
in his selection of Patrons, Cobham, 
Boling broke *. 

Cibber’s abuse will be better to him than 
@ dose of hartshorn. 

Poems long delayed. 

Satire and praise late, alluding to some- 
thing past. 

He had always some poetical plan in his 
head +. 

Echo to the sense. 

Would not constrain himself too much. 

Felicities of language. Watts f. 

Luxury of language. 

Motives to study—want of health, want 
of money—.-helps to study—some small 

rimony. 

Prudent and frugal—pint of wine. 

LeTTeERs. 

Amiable disposition—but he gives his 
own character, Elaborate. Think 
what to say—say what one thinks. 
Letter om sickness to Steele. 

On Solitude. Ostentatious benevolence. 
Professions of sincerity. 


* «© He has added in the Life the 
name of Burlington.” 

+ “In the Life Johnson gives Swift's 
complaint that Pope was never at lei- 
sure fur conversation because he had al- 
ways some poetical scheme in his head.” 

2 “Johnson in the Life has givenWatts’s 
pinion of Pope’s poetical diction.” 
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Neglect of fame. Indifference about 
every thing. 

Sometimes gay and airy, sometimes sober 
and grave. 

Too proud of living among the great. 
Probably forward to make acquaint- 
ance. Wo literary man ever talked so 
much of his fortune. Grotto. Import- 
ance. Post-office, letters open. 

Cant of despising the world. 

Affectation of despising poetry. 

His easiness about the critics. 

Something of foppery. 

His letters to the ladies—pretty. 

Abuse of Scripture—not all early. 

Thoughts in his letters that are else- 
where. 


Essay on Man. 
Ramsay missed the fall of man. 
Others the immortality of the soul. 
dress to our Saviour. 
Excluded by Berkley. 
Boling broke’s notions not understood. 
Scale of Being turn it in prose. 
Part and not the whole always said. 
Conversation with Bol. R. 220*. 
Bot. meant ill. Pope well. 
Crousaz. Resnel. Warburton. 
Good sense. Luxurious—felicities of lan- 
guage. Wali. 
Loved labour—always poetry in his head. 
Extreme sensibility. Ill-health, head- 
aches, 
He never laughed. 
Ve conversation. 
No writings against Swift. 
Parasitical epithets. Six lines of Hiad +. 
He used to set down whot occurred of 
thoughts—a line—a couplet. 
The humourous lines end sinner. 
nello f. 
First line made for the sound, or v. versa. 
Foul lines in Jervas. 
More notice of books early than late. 


Donciab. 
The line on Philips borrowed from 
another poem. 
Pope did not inerease the difficulties of 
writing. 
Poete pulorum.” 


Ad- 


Pru- 





* “ Ruffhead’s Life of Pope.” 

t “In the Life Johnson says, ‘ Exple- 
tives he very early rejected from his 
verses ; but he now and then admits an 
epithet rather commodious than import- 
ant. Each of the six first lines of the 
Iliad might lose two syllables with very 
little diminution of the meaning; and 
sometimes, after all his art and labour, 
one verse seems to be made for the sake 
of another.’” 

t “ He has a few double rhymes; but 
always I think, unsuccessfully, except 
one in the Rape of the Lock.” 

Lire or Pope. 
60. A 
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60. .4 Treatise full of Consolation for 
all that are qffiwted in Mind or Body, 
or otherwise ; which armeth us against 
Impatience under any Cross. By Ni- 
colas Bownde, D. D. First printed 
in 1608. Reprinted 1817. Nichols, 
Son, and Bentley. 12mo, pp. 127. 

“ THE Churchof England, iu the Ex- 
hortation contained in her Office for Vi- 
sitation of the Sick, instructs her Mem- 
bers, that ‘there should be no greater 
comfort to Christian persons than to 
be made like unto Christ, by suffering pa- 
tiently adversities, troubles, sicknesses,’ 
&e. The Editor of this excellent little 
Treatise knows no Author whose Writ- 
ings are more calculated, by God's 
blessing, to promote the practical adop- 
tion of that exalted and most pious sen- 
timent: and if this important end shall 
be in any degree effected, his only ob- 
ject in bringing it before the Publick in 
a new Edition will be auswered.”’ 

The Editor has performed an ac- 
ceptable service in reviving this ex- 
cellent little Manual; which, in these 
times of difficulty and distress, is 
calculated to do much good, in di- 
recting the sufferer, either in mind or 
body, to that Source from whence 
alone consolation is to be found. 

Dr. N. Bownde was of Peter-house, 
Cambridge, and Rector of Nortov in 
Saffolk. He appears to have been 
av eminent Divine of his day, though 
his name does not occur in any of 
our Biographical Collections. 

Besides this litthe Work, he was the 
Author of the following: 

1, “ A Storehouse of Comfort for 
the Afflicted in Spirit, set open in 
certain godly and fruitful Sermons, 
by Nicolas Bownde, D.D. and now 
published for the further good of all 
those that love and fear the Lord.” 
4to. London, 1604. 

2. “ The Holy Exercise of Fasting 
described ont of the Word of God.” 
Cambridge, 8vo. 1604. 

8. “ The Doctrine of the Sabbath 
before and under the Law, and in the 
time of the Gospel.” London, 4to. 
1604. 

4. Another excellent Tract, by the 
same Author, which the Editor pos- 
sesses, is entitled, ** The Unhelief of 
St. Thomas laid open for the Comfort 
of all that desire to believe, arming 
us against despair in the hour of 
death.” 


61. Letters from the North Highlands, 
during the Summer of 1816. 


By 
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Elizabeth Isabella Spence, Author of 

«a Caledonian Excursion. 

AT a moment when so many of 
our active and enterprizing country- 
men are preparing to embark for 
the Continent, it may appear strange, 
that we should venture to recom- 
mend to imitation a quiet domestic 
tour, which, though sufficiently at- 
tractive to the simple lovers of Na- 
ture, would be tame and insipid to 
those fastidious lovers of picturesque 
romance who must be excited by the 
Alpsand Apennines with all their con- 
comitant dangers and horrors, the ava- 
lanche and the banditti, aot forgetting 
Algerine corsairs, the plague, and the 
sirocco. It is impossible to deny that 
Miss Speuce travelled from Edinburgh 
to Inverness without the intervention 
of a single accident, and that she af- 
terwards made various excursions in 
the Highlands without having once 
to experience either difficulty or 
privation, disgust or disappointment. 
To atoue for this absence of vexation 
and misadventure, we are willing to 
affirm, that we have closely followed 
her steps, from the commencement 
of the volume to its close, without 
the fatigue or weariuess which is apt 
to affect the reader of a Highland tour. 
We have, indeed, discovered that the 
Author, by being in good humour 
herself, possesses the power to trans- 
fuse those healthful feelings of com- 
placency and delight, so essential to 

osilive enjoyment. Amenity is the 
eading feature of her Work; but we 
have also to commend a certain pro- 
priety of arrangement; the judicious 
alternation of description and de- 
tail, and the many miscellaneous anec- 
dotes which are happily interspersed 
through this agreeable volume. 

At Aberdeen, Miss Spence met with 
an uncultivated female bard, extraor- 
dinary for her situation, and interest- 
ing from her character and misfor- 
tunes. Christian Milne was descended 
from humble parents, and taught to 
read by a village dame at Auchin- 
toul, who was too notable to sus- 
pend her spinuing-wheel during the 
lesson repeated by her docile pupil; 
at the same time she learned to write, 
of which she became so fond, that she 
constantly carried in her pocket a 
piece of broken slale, on which she 
scrawled her impertect characters; 
in this harmless exercise, she was, 
however, interrupted by a thrifty 
step- 
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step-mother, to whose persecution 
was added the sting of self-reproach 
whenever a clandestine volume se- 
duced her to neglect some appointed 
task. It is curious to trace the pro- 
gress of the optutored mind, though 
distressing to mark the painful strug- 
gles of native talent and refinement 
with toil and peoury and misery. The 
little narrative of Christian Milne is 
judiciously communicated iv her own 
simple language ; and the following 
extract wiil, we doubt not, interest 
in her favour our benevoleot Readers: 


“ When about fourteen years of age, 
I was sent to Aberdeen, and went to 
service. 1 had neither books nor lei- 
sure; but I was treated with kindness, 
and was happy. There I composed many 
things while I was at work, and wrote 
them down on the Sunday evenings.— 
After keeping them for some time, | 
destroyed them, that it might not be 
known that | fashed my bead with such 
nonsense. Thus I went on writing and 
destroying till I was twenty-two years 
of age, when I became a servant to 
Dr. Jack, Principal of King’s college, 
Old Aberdeen. | had a slight illness, 
during which time I was very low- 
spirited, and lamented that I had no 
home to go to in case | should get 
worse (my father being then dead). I 
sat up in bed, and wrote the little poem 
published, ‘ Painful Recollections.’ Just 
when I had finished it, and laid it 
down, Mrs. Jack came to my closet, 
with the kind intention of inquiring 
how I did—the paper lay on the table 
—Mrs. Jack asked me, if I bad been 
writing, and if it was my own compo- 
sition, or if I had copied it. I was afraid 
to acknowledge myself the author, but 
the Doctor and she told me I needed not 
be ashamed. At this I was encouraged 
to confess, that I had written much, 
but destroyed them. Dr. Jack advised 
me to preserve what I might write in 
future, which I did. In my twenty- 
fourth year I was married to Peter 
Milne, a journeyman ship-carpenter. 
Soon after | became known to the lady 
of Capt. Livingston, who commended 
what was shewn her, and made me hap- 
py by speaking to me with kindness, 
and expressed a wish to see whatever | 
wrote. When I had collected a good 
many little poems, Mrs. Livingston 
shewed them to Dr. Livingston; and his 
lady kindly invited me to their bouse, 
and never shall | furget how proud and 
happy I felt that day. Pr. Livingston 


shewed my. poems to the Right Rev. 
Bp Skinner and Mr. Ewen, who called 
upon me, and to my utter astonishment 
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offered me their support, and proposed 
to publish my little writings, which were 
published by subscription in 1806; the 
profits amounted to 100/. which was a 
great sum to me. I have been afflicted 
witb bad health for eleven years—dur- 
ing the winter and spring I am seldom 
able to rise from my bed, I have eight 
children, five of which I have nursed 
with the spoon. Though the profits of 
my little book, and the patronage of some 
of the worthiest people, bave been very 
sweet to me; yet those blessings have 
been much embittered by the ridicule 
and co: tempt with which I have been 
treated by those amongst whom I am 
obliged to live, because | have been so 
idle as to write rhymes—but those re- 
spectable ladies and gentlemen whose 
names I have mentioned can witness 
that I have not been the more idle on 
that account; for! have composed my 
poems, such as they are, when I was 
most busily employed about my wash- 
ing, baking, or when rocking the cradle 
with my foot, the ink-stand in one band, 
the pen in the other, and the paper on 
my knee, with my children about me. 
When buay at work, I laid the paperand 
ink beside me, and wrote the stanza as 
it came into my mind, and then to: my 
work again. 

“ I have suffered many difficulties, 
and much sickness!—my husband has 
been twice taken captive by the Ameri- 
cans, and lost bis cloaths and wages— 
but still I have kept my little treasure 
untouched, The world may blame me in 
suffering what I had done to save it; but 
it was from a guod intention, for when 
lsawso many widows, when I looked 
around, left by seafaring men in poverty, 
I felt, if deprived of my bushand, this 
was intended by a kind Providence to 
keep me from want, when I should be 
left a helpless widow with a large family. 
The gentleman who has been my hus- 
band’s employer, for twelve years, has 
built a new vessel of 120 tons burthen, 
and he has been made master of her ; my 
lung-saved money has just purchased a 
sixteenth share of the said vessel ; if he 
is successful, we may be in a little bet- 
ter cireumstances in a year or two; but 
I must leave that to God, who has done 
so much for me.” 


To this interesting little Narrative 
are subjoined two Poems, which are 
greatly superior to the ordinary class 
of vers 908 from more lett pens. 

At Glasgow, Miss Spence was gra- 
tified b y ten a sermon ya al 
ed by Dr. Chalmers, who has late! 
been known in Bagland by ap od- 
mirable scientific Work ; but io iat 
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land has long been celebrated for his 
pulpit eloquence. In the expectations 
she had formed of this eminent 
preacher, she was not disappointed ; 
and with her judicious strictures on 
his style and manner we close our 
extracts: 


* Dr. Chalmers is popular, while 
avoiding and seemingly disdaining the 
arts which many consider as essential to 
popularity—no grace of exterior or man- 
ner, no melody of vuice, nothing in ap- 
pearance that conveys the idea of dig- 
nity or elegance. In short, his power 
over the will, and even the affections, 
is a victory yver prejudice and every 
visible obstacle; be vwes nothing to 
any extraneous aid whatever. It is the 
genius of a logician, a poet, an astro- 
nomer—a powerful intellect in short, 
which after grasping all human science, 
soars beyond it, influenced by zeal, and 
exalted by pure Christianity.—No man 
can sink lower in familiar simplicity of 
diction, without touching the level of 
vulgarity —no man can rise higher, 
where the grandeur of his subject is his 
muse, without once approaching the 
borders of bombast or false sublimity— 
he is always clear, because he goes di- 
rectly to the point in view, without de- 
viating in search vf studied effect ; he 
is always impressive, because he evi- 
dently speaks from the heart as well as 
from the understanding ; bis figures and 
illustrations, the spontaneous and sud- 
den powers or fruits of a bright and 
vigorous imagination, illuminate his sub- 
ject, and enchain attentivn. It is the 
privilege of true and high genius to 
exercise this engrossing power over 
minds capable of reflecting its light.”’ 


62. The Topography and Natural His- 
tory of Hampstead. Nichols, Son, and 
Bentley. — (Concluded from Volume 
LXXXV. ii. pp. 530.) 

THE Third and last Section of this 
interesting Work is entitled “ Local 
Survey, including notices of places of 
amusement, antient houses, popula- 
tion, &c.” 

‘* It was towards the commencement 
of the eighteepth century that Hamp- 
stead became celebrated as the resort of 
the wealthy, the idle, and the sickly, 
under the sptcious name of a Watering- 
Place. Houses of amusement and dissi- 
pation now started up on all sides, and 
the public Papers teemed with adver- 
tisements of concerts at the Leng rooms, 
raffles at the Weils, races on the Heath, 
entertainments at Belsize, and private 
marriages at Sion Chapel.” 
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Some very curious information re- 
specting the various places of pub- 
lic entertainment is collected from 
Newspapers and other publications 
of the time. Hunting appears to 
have formed a part of the amusements 
at Belsize, and the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales partook of that diver- 
sion in July 1721. The following is 
extracted from the St. James's Jour- 
nal, June 7, 1722. 


“On Monday last, the appearance of 
nobility and gentry at Bellsize was so 
great, that they reckoned between three 
and four hundred coaches, at which time 
a wild deer was hunted down and killed 
in the park before the company, which 
gave near three hours’ diversion.” 


The Local Survey is continued b 
a few notices of West End; Nort 
End; Chalcot; Kilburn (which has 
been rapidly increasing in size for 
some time past, and no place of wor- 
ship exists within any moderate dis- 
tance); and Primrose Hill, notorious 
for the murder of Sir Edmundbury 
Godfrey. 

The Middlesex Election was held 
on the Heath in the years 1681 and 
1695; and continued to be held there 
till the year 1700-1, when the first 
announcement appears of their taking 
place at Brentford. 

The Highways, and various data 
respecting the Population, bring us 
to the notices of ‘Anlient Houses. 

Of these, the Chicken-house, a low 
brick building in the farm-house style, 
is designated by tradition as an ap- 
pendage tu Royalty. 

** There was nothing remarkable in 
the interior except some painted glass, 
well executed, representing our Saviour 
in the arms of Simeon, and (in another 
window) small portraits of King James 
and the Duke of Buckingham, under 
the former of which is the following de- 
scription: ‘ Icy dans cette chambre 
coucha nostre Roi Iaques, premier de 
nom. Le @5me Aoust, 1619.’ This 
glass is now removed, and is in the pos- 
session of Thomas Neave, esq. of Branch 
Hill Lodge, Hampstead.” 

A beautifully delicate representa- 
tiva of these portraits is aunexed. 

The house, formerly the residence 
of Sir Henry Vane, is next described, 
where afterwards resided Dr. Joseph 
Butler, Bp. of Durham, the author of 
“* The Avualogy,” who ornamented the 
house with a considerable quantity of 

6 painted 
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painted glase, still preserved there, 
which is reported to have been a 
present from the Pope to Dr. Butler. 

Branch Hill Lodge, the property of 
Thomas Neave, esq. contains a very 
large and most valuable collection of 
painted glass: among the most re- 
markable pieces are, 


“ The Nativity, from a Convent at 
Ghent, and a most rich and highly- 
finished piece from a convent at Rouen, 
representing Catherine of Austria, Queen 
of Portugal (consort of John III.) its 
founder, and St. Anne. It contains 
also a fine piece of the Crucifixion, of a 
large size ; many Scripture subjects, and 
figures of saints, besides some highty- 
finished historical pieces upon a smaller 
scale.”’ 


Amorg the Charitable Benefactions 
the name of the besevolent John 
Stock, esq. stands conspicuous. His 
epitaph is given, containing an ac- 
count of bis several benefactions, from 
the tablet in the North-east corner of 
Christ Church, London. 

An account of the Parochial provi- 
sion for the Poor, of the old Work- 
house {accompanied by a beautiful 
view from the ever-tasteful pencil of 
Mr. Alexander), of the new Work- 
house, Sunday Schvol, Benefit Society, 
and Female Friendly Society, — close 
this portion of Mr. Park's labours. 

The concluding portion of the work 
is entitled “© Memorials of remarkable 
Inhabitants of Hampstead.” And 
here, as may be expected, a great 
variety of interesting iuformation and 
entertainment occurs. 


* It has been my object rather to fur- 
nish the reguiar Biographer with new 
materials from obscure sources, than to 
give summaries of Biography already 
written.— Could longer time bave been 
devoted to the search, many more names 
might doubtless have been added to this 
catalogue of inhabitants of Hampstead, 
who have in any way distinguished 
themselves from the common herd of 
men ; and still more numerougimust be 
the individuals who were unfhewn to 
fame, only because they courted it not: 
for 
** Many there be, who, through the vale 

of life, 

With velvet pace, unnoticed softly go; 
While jarring discord’s inharmonious 

strife 

Awakes them not to woe, 

By them unheeded, carking care, 
Green-eyed grief, and dull despair, 
Smoothly they pursue their way, 
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With even tenor, and with equal breath, 
Alike through cloudy and through sunny 
day 
Then sink in peace to death. * 
H. Kirke White.” 


A few extracts from these bio- 
graphical nolices are subjoined : 

** At the Heraldic Visitation of Middle- 
sex in 1664, by Ryley (Lancaster) and 
Dethicke (Rouge Croix), there was only 
one family at Hampstead who gave in 
their pedigree, viz. Woodward. This 
seems to imply a great dearth of gentry.” 





“« From a letter of Sir Richard Steele’s 
to Pope, it appears that Sir Charles Sed- 
ley (the profligate companion of a pro- 
fligate Monarch) died at Hampstead. 
This circumstance appears to have been 
unknown to any of bis biographers, 
among whom I do not feel the smallest 
inclination to number myself. A viti- 
ated mind alone can derive satisfaction 
from narrating a series of debaucheries. 
His political character, however, would 
perhaps bear better acquaintance ; for 
sir Charles having suffered considerably 
by a prosecution for offences contra bonos 
mores, ‘ took up, aed grew very serious,’ 
as Anthony Wood has expressed it, and 
became a leading man in the House of 
Commons. Some idea will be conveyed 
of his parliamentary elocution by the 
following short but pithy Speech : 

“ Sir Charles Sedley’s Speech in the 
House of Commons, made on the Bill 
for raising Money for the Civil Lists, 
in the first of the reign of William ILI. 
“ Mr. Speaker, —- We have provided 

for the Army; we have provided for the 

Navy ; and now, at last, a new reckon- 

ing is brought us. We must provide 

likewise for the Civil Lists. Truly, Mr. 

Speaker, it is a sad reflection that some 

men should wallow in wealth and places, 

whilst others pay away in taxes the 
fourth part of their yearly revenue for 
the support of the same Government. 

We are not upon equal terms for his 

Majesty’s service. The Courtiers and 

Great Officers charge as it were in 

yee they feel not the taxes by rea- 

“of their places, whilst the Country 
Gentlemen are shot through and through 
by them. The King is pleased to lay 
bis wants before us, and I am confident 
expects our advice upun it. We ought, 
therefore, to tell hin what pensions are 
too great, what places may be extin- 
guished during the time of the war and 
public calamity his Majesty is eneom- 
passed with, His Majesty sees nothing 

but coaches and six, great tables, &c. 

and therefore cannot imagine the want 

and misery of the rest of his subjects. 

He is a brave and generous Prince ; but 

he 
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he is a young King, encompassed and 
hemmed in by a company of crafty old 
courtiers. — To say no more, some bave 
places of 3000/. some of 6000/. and 
others of 6800/ per annum; and 1 am 
told that the Commissioners of the 
Treasury have 1600/. per annum a-piece. 
Certainly public pensions, whatever they 
have been formerly, are much too great 
for the present want and calamity that 
reigns every where else. And it is a 
general scandal, that a Government so 
sick at heart as ours is, should look so 
well in the face.— We must save the 
King money wherever we can; for I am 
afraid the war is too great for our purses, 
if things be not managed with all ima- 
ginable thrift. When the people of Eng- 
land see all things are saved that can be 
saved; that there are no exorbitant 
pensions nor unnecessary salaries, and 
all is applied to the uses to which they 
are given, we shall give, and they shall 
cheerfully pay, whatever his Majesty can 
want, to secure the Protestant Religion, 
and to keep out the King of France, 
and King James too, whom (by the way) 
I have not heard named this Sessions, 
whether out of fear, discretion, or re- 
spect, 1 cannot teil. —I conclude, Mr. 
Speaker: Let us save the King what 
we can, and then let us proceed to give 
him what we are able.’ — Harl. MS, 
6389, f. 64.” 

* Thomas Lord Erskine, ‘ whose 
splendid career at the English Bar’ is 
familiar to the whole Nation *, and who 
was appointed Lord High Chancellor in 
1806, soon after the death of Mr, Pitt, 
is now a resident at Hampstead. His 
Lordship having lately ascertained the 
interment of Lord Buchan, has erected 
a marble tablet in the chancel of Hamp- 
stead Church to his memory, upon 
which is this inscription : 

“ Near this place lies buried 
the Right Honourable David Erskine, 
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Earl of Buchan, 
Lord Cardross, 

Lord Aughterhouse, &c, &c. 

born A.D. 1672; 
died October 14th, O.S. A.D. 1745, 
aged 73. 
This stone was erected to his memory 
by his Grandson, 
Thomas Lord Erskine, 
an Inhabitant of this Parish. 


“ Lord Erskine married, on the 29th of 
March, 1770, Frances, daughter of Daniel 
Moore, esq. M.P. for Great Marlow, in 
Buckinghamshire, by whom he has four 
sons and four daughters. This lady, 
soon after her marriage, her husband 
being then an Officer in the Army, ac- 
companied him to the Island of Minorea, 
where they remained several years; and 
during her whole life (the early part of 
which was attended with many difficul- 
ties, Lord Erskine being then a younger 
brother, without any fortune), she con- 
ducted herself with the utmost prudence, 
fidelity, and affection. She died in Lon- 
don on the 26th of December 1805; and 
was interred in a large inclosed vault, 
on the West side of Hampstead Church ; 
and an elegant monument by Mr. Bacon, 
junior, was soon afterwards erected by 
Lord Erskine to her memory, the execu- 
tion of which being admirable, I have 
given a faithful representation of it.” 


The design of the Monument is 
simple and chaste; consisting of a fe- 
male figure on one side, supporting a 
scroll with an Inscription (which 
forms the ceutrical object); on the 
other side a figure of Hope; the scroll 
surmounted by a sepulchral urn, 

The Inscription is as follows ; 

* Near this Place 
lies buried 

the Honourable Frances Erskine, 

the most faithful and 
most affectionate of women, 





* “ T use the words of Sir Egerton Brydges, in his new edition of Collins’s Peer- 
age, IX, 273, where see an ably drawn sketch of his Lordship’s Life. 

** Lord Erskine became a resident at Hampstead about 25 years ago, having 
purchased a house with a garden adjoining to it (connected by a subterranean 
passage), upon the very top of Hampstead Hill, above Kenwood. It was at that 
time a very small place ; and, though commanding from its elevation a most exten- 
sive and splendid prospect, was entirely shut out from it by banks and hedgerow 
timber, so as to possess no beauty or interest whatsoever. The improvement and 
decoration of this spot has been the amusement of many years; and, though attended 
with a very considerable expence, by great additions to its extent, and by cultiva- 
tion and ornament, bas amply repaid its possessor, by being now a most delightful 
retirement, though within an hour’s distance of any part of London. It is so en- 
tirely shut out from the road between Hampstead and Highgate by walls and plan- 
tations, that no idea can be formed of it by strangers to the place. Lord Erskine 
having surrounded it with evergreens of different descriptions, has lately given it 
the name of Evergreen Hill.’”’ 

Gent. Mac. May, 1817. Her 
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Her Husband, 
Thomas Lord Efskine, 
an Inhabitant of this Parish, 
raised this Monument 
to her lamented Memory, 
A.B. 1809.”’ 





“ Dr. George Sewell was descended 
from the antient family of Sewell, of 
Great Heny in Essex ; and was the son of 
Mr. John Sewell, treasurer and chapter 
clerk of the College of Windsor, where 
he was born. Prepared for the Univer. 
sity at Eton School, he was entered of 
Peter-bouse, Cambridge, and took a 
Bachelor’s degree in medicine there *. 
From College he went to Leyden, for 
the advantage of studying under the 
great Boerhaave, and, on returning to 
England, practised in the Metropolis as 
a Physician for several years, but not 
with sufficient success to fix him perma- 
nently there. —He next removed to 
Hampstead, where he resided the re- 
mainder of his life, pursuing his profes- 
sion with credit, reputation, and profit, 
until it became the abode of three other 
Physicians, when his practice rapidly 
declined. Possessing talents for com- 
position, both in prose and verse, he 
was now necessitated to make merchan- 
dize of his literary labours ; and appears 
to have been retained by the booksellers 
for a considerable time, as editor of seve- 
ral of their reprints of English Poets. 
Dr. Sewell was an ingenious and elegant 
writer, and was regarded as a fit com- 
panion for such men as Pope, Addison, 
&c. He kept no house at Hampstead, 
but was a boarder; was much esteemed, 
and so frequently invited to the tables 
of the neighbouring gentlemen, that he 
had seldom occasion to dine at home, 
Here he is supposed to have fallen a vic- 
tim to consumption. 

“ The following verses, written proba- 
bly shortly before his death, convey an 
interesting idea of his own consciousness 
of, and meditation upon, his approach- 
ing end: 

Soliloquy by Dr. Sewell, in his 

Garden at Hampstead +. 
«* Why, Damon, with the forward day 
Dost thou thy little spot survey ; 
From tree to tree, with doubtful cheer, 
Observe the progress of the year; 
What winds arise, what rains descend — 
When thou before that year shalt end? 


What do thy noon-day walks avail, 
To clear the leaf, and pick the snail*? 
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Then wantonly to death decree 

An insect usefuller than thee. 

Thou and the worm are brother kind, 
As low, as earthy, and as blind. 


Vain wretch! canst thou expect to see 
The downy peach make court to thee ? 
Or that thy sense shall ever meet 

The bean-flower’s deep-embosom’d sweet, 
Exhaling with an evening blast ? 

Thy evenings then will all be past. 
Thy narrow pride, thy fancied green, 
(For vanity’s in little seen), 

All must be left when Death appears, 
In spite of wishes, groans, and tears ; 
Nor one of all thy plants that grow, 
But Rosemary — will with thee go.” 


** Dr. Sewell’s death took place at 
Hampstead, the 8th of Feb. 1726. His 
interment, four days after, was conduct- 
ed in the meanest manner, his coffin be- 
ing little better than that allotted by the 
Parish to workhouse paupers ; and, neg- 
lected by all his friends, his corpse was 
carried to the grave, accompanied by 
one solitary attendant! No memorial 
was placed over him, and the only indi- 
cation of the spot (a holly tree) has been 
long since removed f. 

* It is impossible to read Dr. Sewell’s 
works, without the conviction that he 
was an amiable and a good man; and 
one may almost venture to say, that he 
drew the image from his own bosom, 
when (in a short Poem, ‘intituled by 
him ‘“* Conscience,’’) he describes the 
happiness of a man whose mind, un- 
molested by the fears of the wicked, 
enjoys the peaceable satisfaction of re- 
viewing a life of innocence and utility. 
After representing . 


‘* The stings which angry conscience 
darts” 

upon the hardened, but not invulnerable 

bosom of the Infidel, he exclaims, 

** But oh! thou art not always thus : 

sweet guest, (breast, 

Thou canst as well compose the troubled 

When man reviews himself with thoughts 
sincere, (clear, 

And sees his actions fair, his bosom 

No unrepented trace of sin behind, 

To taint and rankle in the fester’d mind; 

The soul, well pleased, its own fair pic- 
ture loves, [approves. 

And Conscience ratifies what Heaven 

Then peace is sown within; the preg- 
nant seed breed ; 


' Quickens with active life, and blessings 


The face with social humour shines; the 
eye 





* « He was created Doctor of Medicine at Edinburgh about July 1725.” 
+ “ From a posthumous Treatise upon the Usefulness of Snails in Medicine.” 
} “ This holly tree formed part of a hedge-row which was once the boundary of 
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Darts joy ; the hand is ready to supply ; 
And Heaven is half obtain’d—before we 
die.” 

“ Dr. Sewell contributed largely to 
the supplemental volumes of the Spec- 
tator and Tatler; and had the principal 
share in a translation of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses ; but he distinguished him- 
self most by his tragedy of ‘ Sir Walter 
Raleigh *,’ which was successfully per- 
formed at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and has much merit. His other 
Works are, ‘ A Defence of the Bill, in- 
tituled an Act to prevent the growth of 
Schism,’ 1714, 8vo. ‘£ A Vindication of 
the English Stage ; exemplified in the 
Cato of Addison,’ 1716, 8vo. ‘ An In- 
troduction to the Life and Writings of 
Gilbert Burnet, Lord Bishop of Sarum, 
&e.’ 1716, 8vo. *A new Collection of 
Original Poems,’ 1720, 8vo. * Two 
Moral Essays on the Government of the 
Thoughts, and on Death,’ 1726, These 
were published, together with some of 
his Poems, and a fragment of a Play 
ealled * Richard the First,’ written at the 
recommendation of Addison. 

“ Besides these, Dr. Sewell was the 
father of some controversial tracts, in 
which he entered the lists as the Tory 
champion, against the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, whoge zeal had eminently dis- 
tinguished itself in the cause of the 
Whigs —At the desire of the booksellers, 
he undertook to edit a reprint of the 
Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
Sir Thomas Wiatt, and others, to which 
they are said to have been encouraged 
by the casual panegyric of Pope, who 
compared the Earl of Surrey to his Pa- 
tron, Lord Granville+. Poor Sewell, 
however, had no initiation in Eliza- 
bethan literature, and the attempt ut- 
terly failed under his hand. This reprint 
is justly scouted as the most incorrect 
edition extant of any antient Poet. ‘ It 
would have been surprising,’ says Mr, 
Alexander Chalmers, ‘ had it contributed 
to revive his memory, or justify Pope’s 
comparison and eulogium.’ ” t 





The following epitaphs are upon 
the family tomb of Nathaniel Lord 
Delamere, in the Church-yard: the 
former on two of his sons, the latter 
on his daughter. 

“ Rest undisturb’d, ye much-lamented 
pair, 
The smiling infant and the rising heir. 


Ah! what avails it that the blossoms 
shoot, 

In early promise of maturer fruit, 

If Death’s chill hand shall nip theirinfant 
bloom, [tomb ? 

And wither all their honours in the 

Yet weep not, if in life’s allotted share, 

Swift fled their youth —they knew not 
age’s care.” 

“ Heavenward directed all her days, 

Her life one act of prayer and praise, 

With every milder grace inspir’d 

To make her lov’d, esteem’d, admir’d : 

Crown’d with a cheerfulness that show’d 

How pure the source from whence it 
flow’d: 

Such was the maid—when in her bloom, 

Finding the appointed time was come, 

To sleep she sunk, without one sigh — 

The saint may sleep, but cannot die.” § 





** Inscription on a railed Altar-tomb in 
the Church-yard : 

* Here are deposited the remains of 

James Burn, D.D 
many years senior Chaplain to the 
Presidency of Calcutta, 

whose character singularly united the 
firm and manly with the gentler virtues, 
while the genuine spirit of his profession 

shone in habitual acts of discerning 
beneficence and truly Christian charity. 

Poverty relieved—Youth protected— 

a Life uniformly spent in the 
service of Religion and his Country — 
These are unfading Monuments, the con- 
templation of which composed and 
brightened his last moments. 

He died July 26, 1794, aged 67.” 

The following notices close the 
account of George Steevens, esq. 

** The character of Steevens, it is per- 
haps impossible to analyze. He was 
subject to fits of kindness and fevers of 
resentment, the physical causes of which 
were oftentimes too remote from com- 
mon observation to be traced by any 
perception but his own. During the 
period of cordiality he was the most de- 
lightful companion, and the most fasci- 
nating acquaintance; and by those very 
few who haply escaped the effects of his 
caprice, his memory is almost idolized, 
Bat that he was not ‘ immaculate,’ as 
his Shakespeare has been pronounced, 
Davies, in his Dramatic Miscellanies, 
Murphy, in the Preface to his Works, 
and the Author of the Pursuits of Litera- 





* “ The writer of Raleigh is something of a scholar, and has a great deal of good 


diction, but is by no means a Play-writer.’ 


Hughes's Correspondence, 1, 110. 


+ “ Surrey, the Granville of a former age.’’ Windsor Forest. 
t “ Life of Surrey, in Mr. Chalmers’s edition of the British Poets.” 
§ “ The verses on this tomb are said (but I know not on what authority) to be 


written by Gilbert Cooper, the Biographer of Socrates.” 


ture, 
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ture, have sufficiently denoted. He was 
balloted into the Literary Club in 1774, 
on the nomination of Dr. Johnson, who 
seems not to have had any cordial regard 
for him, but deemed him mischievous, if 
not malignant. At the meetings of the 
club, however, he never particularly dis- 
tinguished himself; for Steevens was bril- 
liant only when he could take the lead, 
and there he could not do so.—To the 
memoranda of Steevens’s fugitive jeux- 
d'esprit given in Mr. Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, may be added, that he was 
the Author of many squibs on the Row- 
leian Controversy in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine ; that he contributed largely 
to the St. James’s Chronicle aud Public 
Advertiser; and that he occasionally fur- 
nished dialogues and designs for Sayer’s 
Caricatures.” * 

The Appendix contains several 
very curious antient documents, given 
in their original orthography and 
contractions; to which are annexed 
a few additions, and an index. 


The Work possesses peculiar at- 
tractions from the popularity of its 
subject: and these are not at all 
diminished by the manner in which 
the subject is treated, either as to 
selection, arrangement, or compo- 
sition. 


63. Selections from the Works of Fuller 
and South ; with some Account of the 
Lives and Writings of those eminent 
Divines. By the Rev. Arthur Broome, 
late of Baliol College, Oxford. Second 
Edition enlarged. 12mo, pp. 274. 
Lackington and Co. 


THESE “ Selectious” from the 
Works of Fuller and South are well 
calculated to instruct by sound pre- 
cept, and convince by powerful argu- 
ment—at the same time that they 
amuse and delight by continual sallies 
of humour and wit. 


“ The Selection from Fuller is chiefly 
extracted from the ‘ Prophane and Holy 
State,’ a work not so well known as it 
deserves to be, and which is now become 
scarce, no edition of it having been pub- 
lished, as I believe, since that in 1657. 
The characters, which are drawn with 
admirable beauty, are somewhat abridg- 

* * A large collection of original 
Drawings of Churches and other public 
buildings in the county of Cambridge, 
executed in Indian ink, by the late 
George Steevens, was sold at Messrs. 
Leigh and Sotheby’s auction -room, 
March 28, 1812,” 





ed, but the text, as well as the ortho- 
graphy throughout, have been earefully 
preserved.” 

* A curious mistake, first noticed by 
an ingenious friend, occurs in Dr. Words- 
worth’s Ecclesiastical Biography, in the 
Life of one Nicholas Ferrar, to whose 
pen his Biographer has thought proper 
to ascribe the above work. The mistake 
arose, it seems, from this circumstance. 
Ferrar used to employ the women of his 
family in transcribing many valuable 
publications, for the purpose of having 
them illuminated and bound iu a choice 
manner; and amongst others, a manu- 
script copy of the Prophane and Holy 
State was found amongst his papers after 
his decease.” 


We cannot dismiss the notice of this 
publication without extracting an ar- 
ticle from the pen of each of these 
eminent Divines, though with no so- 
licitude to select passages distinguish- 
ed above the rest by their merit. 

“ On Jesting. 

“* Harmlesse mirth is the best cordiall 
against the consumption of the spirits ; 
wherefore, jesting is not unlawfull, if it 
trespasseth not in quantity, quality, or 
season,—Jest not with the two-edged 
sword of God’s word. Will nothing 
please thee to wash thy hands in, but the 
font? or to drink healths in, but the 
church chalice? And know, the whole 
art is learnt at the first admission, and 
profane jests will come without calling. 
If in the troublesome days of King Ed- 
ward the Fourth, a citizen in Cheapside 
was executed as a traitour, for saying he 
would make his sonne heir to the crown, 
though he onely meant his own house, 
having a crown for the signe; more 
dangerous it is, to wit-wanton it with 
the majestie of God. Wherefore, if 
without thine intention, and against thy 
will, by chance-medly thou hittest scrip- 
ture in ordinary discourse, yet fly to the 
city of refuge, and pray to God to forgive 
thee. —Scoff not at the naturall defects 
of any which are not in their power to 
mend. Oh, ’tis crueltie to beat a crip- 
ple with his own crutches! — Neither 
scorn any for his profession if honest, 
though pvore and painfull.—He that re- 
lates another man’s wicked jest with de- 
light, adopts it for his own, — He that 
will lose his friend for a jest, deserves to 
die a beggar by the bargain. — We read 
that all those who were born in England 
the year after the beginning of the great 
mortality in 1349, wanted their foure 
cheek teeth. Such let thy jests be, that 
they may not grinde the credit of thy 
friend, and make not jests so long till 
thou becomest one.’”’—Fuller. 

** Religion. 
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* Religion. 

“ The pleasure of the religious man 
js an easy and portable pleasure, such 
an one as he carries about in his bosom, 
without alarming either the eye or the 
envy of the world. A man putting all 
his pleasures into this one, is like a tra- 
veller’s putting all bis guods into one 
jewel; the value is the same, and the 
convenience greater. —There is nothing 
that can raise aman to that generous 
absoluteness of condition, as neither to 
cringe, fawn, or to depend meanly, but 
that which gives him that happiness 
within himself, for which men depend 
upon others, For surely I need salute 
no great man’s threshold, sneak to none 
of his friends or servants to speak a 
good word for me to my conscience. 
It is a noble and sure defiance of a great 
malice, back’d with great interest, which 
yet can have no advantage of a man, 
but from his own expectations of some- 
thing that is without himself. — But if I 
can make my duty my delight; if I can 
feast and caress and please my mind with 
the pleasures uf worthy speculations or 
virtuous practices, let greatness and ma- 
lice vex me if they can. My pleasures 
are as free as my will; no more to be 
controlled than my choice, or the un- 
jimited range of my thoughts and my 
desires. — Nor is this kind of pleasure 
only out of the reach of any outward 
violence, but even those things also that 
make a much closer impression upon 
us, which are the irresistible decays of 
nature, have yet no influence at all upon 
this. For when age itself, which of all 
things in the world will not be baffled 
or defied, shall begin to arrest, seize, 
and remind us of our mortality, by pains, 
aches, deadness of limbs, and dulness of 
senses; yet then the pleasure of the 
mind shall be in its full youth, vigour, 
and freshness. A palsy may as well 
shake an oak, or a fever dry up a foun- 
‘tain, as either of them shake, dry up, or 
impair the delight of conscience. For 
it lies within, it centres in the heart, it 
grows into*the very substance of the 
soul, so that it accompanies a man to 
his grave; he never outlives it, and that 
for this cause only, because he caunot 
outlive himself.””"— South. 


64. Sacred Poems: selected from the 
best Writers: designed to assist young 
persons to read and recite Metrical 
Compositions with propriety; and to 
inculcate the most important principles 
of Love to God and Benevolence to Man, 
By Ph. Le Breton, 4.4/. Master of the 
Academy in Poland-street, 12mo, pp. 
144. Law and Whittaker. 


THIS little Volume, “intended to 
promote the desirable coalition of 
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taste with early piety,” and extracted 
from the works of correct and ele- 
gant writers, is printed for the use of 
the pupils of the Editor's Academy. 
And he trusts that it will be found 
calculated “ to arrest the attention of 
youth; to improve them in the art 
of reading aud reciting; to meliorate 
their language and sentiments, and to 
make strong and indelible impressiuns 
on their minds.” 


65. Reasons for the Establishment of, 
Provident Institutions, called Saving? 
Banks; with a word of Caution re- 
specting their formation: and an Ap- 
pendix, containing a model for the for- 
mation of Savings’ Banks, according 
to the plan adopted by the Provident 
Institution established in the Western 
part of the Metropolis, and by that for 
the City of London, and its Vicinity. 
By John Bowles, Esq. The third edi- 
tion, with additions. 6vo. pp. 46. J.M. 
Richardson. 


PAMPHLETS of this very bene- 
volent description cannot be too wide- 
ly diffused ; and we are glad to see the 
subject taken up by so able and so 
experienced a Writer. 


“The Bill for the Protection and En- 
couragement of Banks for Savings, hav- 
ing passed the House of Commons, was 
read the first time in the House of Lords, 
when Lord Viscount Sidmouth stated, 
that it was not proposed that this Bill 
should then pass; and his Lordship 
moved, that it should be printed, in 
order that it might receive full con- 
sideration, before the attention of the 
House should be called to the subject 
in the next Session. The Bill, there- 
fore, in effect, only stands over, that it 
may receive the consideration which is 
due to the importance of the subject ; 
and, there is every reason to conclude, 
that, early in the next Session, it will 
be again brought forward. 

“In the mean time, although the ex- 
pected law will afford additional facili- 
ties and securities to Savings’ Banks, 
together with an exemption from va- 
rious stamp-duties, and other expenses, 
to which they are now liable, it must 
not be doubted that these valuable in- 
stitutions are already fully competent 
to give legal effect to their operations. 
In one respect only they are defective 
for want of Legislative aid. As the law 
now stands, they are unable, upon the 
death of depositors, to obtain a dis- 
charge from responsibility for deposits, 
however small, unless the expense at- 
tending the Probate of a testamentary 
disposition, or the taking out of Let- 
ters 
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ters of administration, be first incurred. 


To remedy this defect, some provision 
has been made in the Bill already 
framed. That provision, however, seems 
inadequate to its object. Its deficien- 
cies will, it may be hoped, be supplied 
in the next Session; and it is respect- 
fully submitted to consideration, whe- 
ther the regulation acted upon in the 
Institutions formed at Bath, Exeter, the 
Western part of the metropolis, and the 
City of London, would not furnish a 
good model for a Legislative enactment. 
In the mean time, no inconvenience is 
likely to ensue from suspending a final 
arrangement upon this subject. When- 
ever, upon the death of a depositor, the 
Probate of a will or Letters of adminis- 
tration shall be produced, the course to 
be pursued is obvious. Should no such 
documents be forthcoming, there can 
be no legal claimants; and no regula- 
tion can, in that case, have any legal 
effect, until it shall have received the 
sanction of the Legislature. In all other 
respects, these Institutions .are fully 
competent to act, and their speedy for- 
mation throughout the Kingdom, is a 
most desirable object. When the ex- 
pected law, for their protection and en- 
couragement, shall have passed, they 
will, of course, take the benefit of the 
aids and privileges thereby conferred. 
But it is earnestly recommended to the 
promoters of these Institutions, in their 
original formation to keep in view this 
important truth, that their stability and 
permanence must depend upon the re- 
gular and certain performance of the 
engagements which may be entered 
into, respecting the payment of interest 
and the return of deposits. These 
engagements are fundamental — they 
are vital—they embrace the very ob- 
jects which all depositors have in view 
when they deposit their money in such 
Banks. It is, therefore, of indispensa- 
ble necessity that they be such as may 
stand the test of time,—such as shall 
continue practicable amidst all the fluc- 

iations, to which public or private cre- 
cit may be exposed. 

In the Appendix we are informed— 


*‘ The Provident Institution, establish- 
ed in the Western part of the Metropolis, 
has already met with the most eneourag- 
ing success. It originated with the So- 
ciety for bettering the Condition of the 
Poor. 

“ The City of London Provident In- 
stitution opened on the 22d July, 1816, 
and on the 3lst December in the same 
year, the number of deposits which had 
been then reeeived was 2667, and the 
amount of thege deposits £3831, 11s. 8d.” 
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Samuel Roberts. Also Thoughts on 
Wheels, a Poem; by James Mont- 


gomery, Author of the Wanderer of 


Switzerland, §c. §c. 8vo. pp. 144. 
Sherwood and Co. 


THOUGH this philanthropic Pam- 
phlet is more particularly addressed 
to the Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, it is worth the attention 
of every one who has the welfare and 
the morals of his Country at heart. 


‘* Having obtained,”’ Mr. M. says, 
** (by means which it is not necessary 
to disclose) the power of laying before 
you a Speech, which is to be delivered 
from the Throne in the year 1917, I 
think that I may with confidence rely, 
not only on its being useful and inte- 
resting to you, but also on its producing 
that Effect which I so ardently desire.” 


A few sentences from this supposed 
Speech may not be unacceptable. 

** As your King, and the Father of my 
People, I meet you on this occasion 
with increased pleasure and satisfaction. 
Another year of Prosperity and Happi- 
ness, since we last met, has been added 
to the forty and nine which we had be- 
fore enjoyed together in the same rela- 
tionship. That year bas contributed to 
evince still more strongly your filial af- 
fection and attachment to me, and, I 
trust, my parental solicitude and love 
for you, and for all my Subjects. 

** Several causes, at this time, con- 
tribute to demand a more than ordi- 
nary recurrence to the many advan- 
tages which we now enjoy,and the many 
errors and dangers which we have been 
enabled to avoid and escape. I have 
now for half a century been spared and 
permitted to reign over you, as a Father 
amongst his Offspring, in uninterrupted 
Peace and increasing Prosperity. It is 
now a full Century sinee the Legisla- 
tors of these Kingdoms evinced their 
conviction, that no iniquitous measure 
could contribute to the welfare of the 
State, by cancelling one of the foulest 
blots that ever stained the Records of 
any Government. From that Period we 
may, therefore, date the true Exaltation 
of these Kingdoms, 

“It is now upwards of a century since 
one of my predecessors on the throne of 
these kingdoms, whose virtues seem to 
entitle him to have fallen on better 
times, but whose disposition and abili- 
ties fitted him for the troublesome and 
unworthy ones in which he lived and 
reigned, fervently wished, that every 
poor child in his dominions might be 
enabled to read the Bible, His pious 

prayer 
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prayer has been heard: all the poor 
children in the land can now read it, 
and (thanks be to God, and his agents, 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge and the Bible Society) each 
of them has a Bible to read.” 


The Dream unfolds scenes result- 
ing from the Lottery, sufficient to 
freeze the mind with horror; and, 
incidentally, the present system of 
Stage Coaches is severely reprobated. 

The “ Thoughts on Wheels” are a 
small set of Poems on the Wheel of 
Combat, the Car of Juggernaut, the 
Inquisition, and the State Lottery: the 
whole concluding with an animated 
Address to Britain, imploring the abo- 
lition of the Lottery. We would 
copy the Address, if our limits per- 
mitted; but must content ourselyes 
with some extracts. 

I Love Thee, O my native Isle! 
Dear as my mother’s earliest smile, 
Sweet as my father’s voice to me, 

Is all I hear, and all I see ; 

When glancing o’er thy beauteous land, 
In view thy Public Virtues stand, 

The Guardian-angels of thy coast, 

To watch the dear domestic Host, 

The Heart's Affections, pleased to roam 
Around the quiet heaven of Home, 

**T love Thee,—when I mark thy soil 
Flourish beneath the Peasant’s tuil, 
And from its lap of verdure throw 
Treasures which neither Indies know. 

*] love Thee,—when I hear around 
Thy looms, and wheels, and anvils sound, 
Thine Engines heaving all their force, 
Thy waters labouring on their course, 
And Arts, and Industry, and Wealth, 
Exulting in the joys of Health. 

“I love Thee,—when I trace thy tale 
To the dim point where records fail ; 
Thy deeds of old renown inspire 
My bosom with our fathers’ fire ; 

A proud inheritance | claim 

In all their sufferings, all their fame : 

Nor less delighted, when I stray 

Down History’s lengthening, widening 
way, 

And hail thee in thy present hour, 

From the meridian arch of power, 

Shedding the lustre of thy reign, 

Like sunshine over jand and main. 

* I love Thee,—when I read the lays 

Of British Bards, in elder days, 

Till rapt on visionary wings, 

High o'er thy cliffs my Spirit sings ; 

For I, amidst thy living choir, 

I too, can touch the sacred lyre. 

“I love thee,—when thy Sabbath 

dawns 

O’er woods and mountains, dales and 
lawns, 
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And streams, that sparkle while they run, 
As if their fountain were the Sun : 
When, hand in band, thy tribes repair, 
Each to their chosen Heuse of Prayer, 
And all in peace and freedom call 

On Him, who is the Lord of all.” 


67. The Acadian Code of Signals, on new 
Principles, calculated for the various 
Numeral and Alphabetical Symbois 
used at Sea and by Land: with a 
flexible Key and Instructions, By a 
Practical Telegraphist. Ato. pp. 39. 
Sherwood and Co. 


This curious Volume, consisting 
chiefly of tables and one plate, is 
scarcely within the province of a Re- 
viewer; but the Work appears to be so 
ingenious that some extracts from 
the Preface shall be given. 


“The Author projected the plan in 
Guadaloupe, in 1811, and finished the 
work, in its present state, on a desolate 
island * of Nova Scotia, unassisted by 
any person or book than ‘ Johnson’s 
Pocket Dictionary.’ If originality be 
any merit, he ventures to claim it. 

** He has, for the last fifteen years, 
particularly devoted his attention to 
this branch of Science, with a view to 
simplify Telegraphic Communication in 
general, for naval, military, and mer- 
cantile purposes; in short, to unite 
simplicity, economy, scope, expedition, 
and certainty, with the fewest number 
of symbols, and in the smallest possible 
compass. 

“The Author is a plain unlettered 
man (this preface is a convincing proof 
of the assertion); he is by no means 
qualified to dazzle with pomposity, or to 
complicate so simple a Science through 
four hundred pages; his vocabulary 
may be seen at one view, as a Chart. 

“ For general benefit it would be 
impossible to translate any other plan. 

“It is, therefore, now under transla- 
tion, for Merchants and Masters of 
merchant ships, of differeat nations 
and Janguages, to communicate at sea 
and on shore, in the most compreben- 
sive and satisfactory manner, without 
employing an interpreter, 

* The facility and certainty to find 
and extract the message verbatim, with 
an evident saving of nine flags in a 
single suit, may be some inducement 
for its adoption, independent of its 
power as a General Interpreter.” 


After exhibiting the outline of his 
plan, he proceeds, 





* « This island is about fifteen leagues 
Eastward of Halifax.— Des Barres has 
named it Salisbury.” 


“ The 
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** The united learning and penetra- 
tion of a Johnson, Aristotle, and Plato, 
employed for a century in concerting 
sentences, would fall far short in a mes- 
sage of fifty words, and in one of twenty; 
more than synonymous matter could not 
be expected. 

“Who dare attempt to concert sen- 
tences for the impulse of genius and 
modern tactics, for a Nelson, for a Wel- 
lington, those great masters of the New 
School ? 

** Lord Nelson’s memorable Signal 
was not furnished by any concertor of 
sentences; he was reduced to the neces- 
sity of extracting it in smail portions, 
from an ingenious and meritorious voca- 
bulary, since superseded by the adop- 
tion of another possessing superior in- 
genuity and merit —‘ England expects 
every man to do his duty.’ This signal 
required fourteen exhibitions with twen- 
ty-four flags —extract the same message 
from this vocabulary, the number of ex- 
hibitions will be five, the number of 
flags eighteen. 

*¢ Any word, with its inflections, sen- 
tence, or point of the compass contained 
in this vocabulary, can be given in two 
exhibitions, by any symbols used on 
shore for telegraphic purposes. 

** Those who are qualified to appre- 
ciate the importance and utility of tele- 
graphic communication, can readily as- 
certain how far the Author has succeeded 
in this Work, by extracting a promiscu- 
ous message against time (and the num- 
ber of symbols) from this and any other 
vocabulary extant. 

*‘ From repeated trials, the Author 
flatters himself the result of further proof 
will be equally satisfactory, whether it 
be by flags, or any other symbols used 
in Europe ; he therefore most cheerfully 
submits this Work to an impartial pub- 
lick, as the basis of an universal voca- 
bulary, for reciprocal communication 
with the different Nations of the Uni- 
verse ; to benefit Commerce in general ; 
to civilize without the sword; to assist 
the Missionary in humanizing and en- 
lightening the Savage.’’ 


68. A Practical Example-Book on the 
Use of Maps. Containing Problems 
and Exercises, to be worked and filled 
up by Students in Geography. De- 
signed as an Auxiliary to that Study, 
for the Use of Schools and Private 
Students. By J. Robertson, Surrey- 
House Academy, Kennington-cross. 
4to. pp. 38. Lackington and Co. 
THESE Problems and Exercises 

are designed to furnish the Student in 

Geography with a course of practi- 

cal instructions on the Use of Maps, 





Publications. 
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and to facilitate a knowledge of the 
topographical situation of places on 
the earth. 


“* The whole is arranged in the form 
of an Example-Book, with proper spaces 
left for the insertion of the answers ; a 
mode which, it is presumed, will afford 
much convenience to the instructor, 
while it renders an essential service to 
the pupil.—Of the utility of this plan, 
the practical teacher will be best able 
to decide. It has been used in manu- 
script by the Author, with considerable 
advantage to his own pupils; but in 


-order to save that time necessarily oc- 


cupied in writing the examples, he has 
been induced to commit them to the 
press.”’ 


69. A System of Geography, for the 
Use of Schools and Private Students, 
on @ new and easy Plan ; in which the 
European Boundaries are stated as 
settled by the Treaty of Paris and Con- 
gress of Vienna: with an Account of 
the Solar System, and a Variety of 
Problems to be solved by the Terres- 
trial and Celestial Globes. By Tho- 
mas Ewing, Teacher of English, Geo- 
graphy, and History, in Edinburgh; 
12mo. pp.300. Law and Whittaker. 


THE object of Mr. Ewing has been, 
as he tells us, 

** To supply what, in the course of his 
experience, appeared to him as the de- 
fects of some works of merit now in use, 
by a compilation from the best autho- 
rities, ON A PLAN ENTIRELY NEW, and to 
avail himself rather of whatever was in- 
structive and interesting, than to aim 
upon every occasion at originality. And 
as it is necessary to understand some- 
thing of the whole, of which a part 
only is to be particularly studied, a 
short but distinct account has been 
given of the Solar System, before pro- 
ceeding to the description of the Earth, 
and its inhabitants.” 


The subdivisions of the several Con- 
tinents are thus traced : 

“In the first place the boundaries, 
divisions, towns, islands, mountains, 
lakes, bays, capes, and rivers, are all 
accurately and perspicuously stated: the 
ancient divisions are likewise mentioned, 
with notes on the preceding particulars : 
then succeed—Ist, The Historical Geo- 
graphy of the country, comprehending 
its names, extent, ehronology, and an- 
tiquities ; 2d, Its Political Geography, 
including the religion, government, ar- 
my, navy, and revenue of the country ; 
3d, Its Civil Geography, in which the 
manners and customs, language, litera- 
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ture, manufactures, and commerce of 
the inhabitants, are described ; 4th, Its 
Natural Geography, containing an ac- 
count of the climate and seasons, ap- 
pearance, soil, and agriculture, animals, 
minerals, and natural curiosities of the 
country.—Under the article Chronology, 
the history of every country is traced tu 
the most remote antiquity, and brought 
down to the date of the present publi- 
cation. And besides a variety of the 
most useful Problems to be solved by the 
Terrestrial and Celestial Glubes, a Vo- 
eabulary is added of such names of 
places as are liable to be mispronounced, 
divided and accented according to the 
most usual mode of pronunciation.” 


70. Apicius Redivivus; or, the Cook's 
Oracle: wherein especially the Art 
of composing Soups, Sauces, and fla- 
vouring Essences is made so clear and 
easy, by the quantity of each article 
being accurately stated by weight and 
measure, that every »xe may soon learn 
to dress a Dinner, as well as the most 
experienced Cook; being Six Hundred 
Receipts, the result of actual experi- 
menis instituted in the kitchen of a 
Physician, for the purpose of compos- 
ing a@ culinary Code for the rational 
fpicure, and augmenting the alimen- 
tary enjoyments of private samilies ; 
combining economy with elegance ; 
and saving expense to housekeepers, 
and trouble toservants. 1\2mo. Bagster. 
IN this Work are exhibited a co- 

pious variety of Receipts suited to 
the taste of Patriciaus, and. adapted 
to the pockets of Philosophers, ac- 
companied with the Author's certi- 
ficate of his having survived a labour 
which no preceding Covkery - book - 
maker pethaps ever encountered ; 
that of having not only dressed, but 
eaten the substance of each Receipt, 
before he set it down ia his book. 

In the true spirit of a Working Bee, 
he has imported from Butchers, Poul- 
terers, and Fishmougers, Cooks, and 
Tavern-keepers, that honey which 
we venture to recommend to the 
Reader’s palate—and “ may good di- 
gestion wait on appetite, aud health 
ou both!” 


71. The Wine and Spirit Dealer's and 
Consumer's Vade-Mecum; containing 
AInstructions for Managing, Flavour- 
ing, Colouring, Preserving, and Ke- 
covering Wines and Spirits; with a 
Collection of Approved Keceipts for 
making British Wines, Compounds, 
Cordials, Cyder, Perry, and Vinegar; 
and for recovering Ale and Porter, 

Genr. Mac. May, 1817. 
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when Stale or Flat. Also Directions 

Sor Brewing on a smail scale. By R. 

Westney. 12mo. pp. 162. . Lackington 

and Co. , 

MR. WESTNEY is of opivion tha 
what may benefit many, ought not 
to be concealed by a tew; and as- 
sures us, that the very best aud moat 
approyed Receipts at preseut in use 
will be found iu this small volume; 
having spared neither pais nor ex- 
pence in collecting them fur mavy 
years. 

The Receipts are numerous; and 
we give the Author credit for their 
excellence. He concludes with a List 
of * Necessary Articles for Wine and 
me Vaults and Gentlemen's Cel- 
ars.” 


72. Second Annual Report of the lrish 
Free Schools, in George-street, St, 
Giles’s ; read at a General Meeting, 
Dec. 18, 1816. 

IT is painful to observe, in this 
otherwise satisfactory * Keport,” the 
following uvexpected information ; 
which is perhapssomewhal too strong- 
ly painted : 

“The Roman Catbolic Priests have 
continued, by every method of induce- 
ment, to urge the Parents to withdraw 
their Children from the Schools; by 
promises of advantage if they com- 
plied, and by threats of excommuni- 
cation, and of the denial of any future 
assistance to them or their chikiren, if 
they refused. These inducements bave 
been urged, not only in their private 
conversations, but even from their pul- 
pits. Subordinate agents have also been 
at work to forward the designs of our 
opponents. Anonymuus hand biils have 
been indastriously circulated amoug the 
Poor, of the most scurrilous natuce, and 
fraught with the grossest falsehoods aud 
misrepresentations respecting the ob- 
jects and conduct of the Managers of the 
institution, Attempts have even been 
made by force tu prevent the Children 
from attending the Schools, Within the 
last month, eleven children have been 
withdrawn from the Schools; several of 
whose parents have declared (and one 
of them bas signed such a declaration 
in the School Minute- book), that the 
Priests had insisted on this as the con- 
dition of their being received to confes- 
sion, and obtaining their Christmas ab- 
solution.”” 

But it is pleasing to be told, that 

“If any thing further were wauted 


in vindication ef the conduct of this 
Establish- 
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Establishment, and of its beneficial re- 
sults, the Committee trust it will be 
found in the proceedings before the 
Education Committ--+ of the House of 
Commons, printed «1 June 1816. The 
state of the different Schools in the Me- 
tropolis was there very fully investigated, 
and the Committee have no doubt that 
the St. Giles’s Irish Free Schools will be 
found io have stood the test of the most 
rigid examination, both for the purity 
of the'r principle, and the benefits which 
have flowed from them upon the desti- 
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tute bnt interesting objects of their care,” 
That * a School has been established on 
Saffron Hill, on principles precisely si- 
milar to the Society's, for the instruc- 
tion of the children of the poor Irish 
who reside in great numbers in that 
neighbourhood.” And that “ permission 
was granted to Mr. Finigan, the So- 
ciety’s Schoolmaster, in the course of 
last winter, to make use of the School- 
room in an evening for the purpose of 
instructing adults in reading the Scrip- 
tures,”’ 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Cambridge.—March 27. The Rev. Dr. 
Cuartes Burney, and the Rev. JoHN 
CLEAVER Banks, trustees of a certain fund 
appropriated to the use of the late Pro- 
fessor Porson during his life, have trans- 
ferred to the University 400/. Navy 5 per 
cent. stock, the interest of which is an- 
nually to be employed in the purchase of 
a book or books, to be given to the re- 
sident Under-graduate who shall make 
the best Transiation of a proposed pas- 
sage in Sbakspeare, Ben Jonson, Mas- 
singer, or Beaumont and Fletcher, into 
Greek verse. — The passage fixed upon 
for the present year is the @d part of 
Henry IV. act 3d, scene Ist, beginning 
with “O Sleep,” and ending with ‘* Deny 
it to a King.” 

April 4.— The following account of 
Academical Honours obtained at this 
University during the last 70 years may 
prove acceptable : 

Since the year 1747, 999 gentlemen 
have obtained the high rank of Wran- 
giers, 975 that of Senior Optimes, and 
849 that of Junior Optimes. Of the 
Wranglers 248: have been of St. John’s, 
and 247 of Trinity; of the S. O.’s 
each of these colleges has had 194; 
of the J. O.’s St. John’s has had 160, and 
Trinity 157. Next to these great rivals, 
longo sed proxumus intervallo, comes 
Caius, who claims for his share 71 Wran- 
glers, 59 S. O.’s, and 52 J.O’s. Not one 
of the other Colleges, with the exception 
of Queen's and Christ’s, has obtained 
more than 50 Wranglers. 

Rugby School.— March 26th, the Trus- 
tees’ Prize for the best Latin verse com- 
position, (subject, ‘* Monemur nescio quo 
pacto in locis ipsis irtuendis, in quibus 
eorum quos admiramur adsunt vestigia,”) 
was gained by Joun Heyrick Macautay. 
The other Trustees’ Prize, forthe best En- 
glish Poem, (subject “* The death of Vir- 
ginia,”’) was adjudged to Josep M. Ha- 
MILTON. The Master’s Prizes on the 
same subject were gained by Joun W. 
Tomuinson, R. Cuurton, A. Veasry, H. 
Rogers, and T, S. Coppoip, 





Nearly ready for Publication : 

A Third Volume of “The Genuine 
Works of William Hogarth; with Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes ; by JoHN NICHOLS, 
F.S.A. and the late GeorGce STEEVENs, 
Esq. :”’ containing Clavis Hogarthiana, 
and other Illustrative Essays; with Fifty 
additional Plates.— Of this Volume a 
very limited Number is printed on Demy 
Paper, and on Royal only 100 Copies. 

A brief Description of the Guild- 
hall of the City of London ; embellished 
with an interior View of the Hall from a 
Drawing by J. C. Buckier. 

Mr. Britron’s “ Illustrations of Win- 
chester Cathedral,’”’ No. 111. containing 
six engravings of that interesting Church. 

Have t's “ Views of Seats,” No. V1. 
containing engravings, with Historical 
and Descriptive Acecunts, of Bucking- 
ham House, and Holland House: the 
former from a drawing by Joun bur- 
NETT ; the latter from a drawing by the 
late JosepH CLARENDON SmiTH. Both 
accounts written by Mr. Britton. 

The History and Antiquities of St. 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark, with se- 
veral Engravings, by Mr. W. G. Moss. 
The Historical and Biographical Illus- 
trations by the Rev. Mr. NIGHTINGALE, 
author of the “ Beauties of Shropshire, 
Somersetshire, Staffordshire, London 
and Westminster,” &c. 

A History of Whitby, with a statis- 
tical survey of the Vicinity to the dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles ; by the Rev. 
GeorceE Younc; with the assistance of 
some papers left by the late Mr. R. 
WINTER, and some materials furnished 
by Mr. Joun Biro. 

Travels through France and Germany 
by way of Flanders, in 1815, 1816, and 
1817, by J. JonGENSEN, Esq.; comprizing 
a view of the state of Society, Morals, 
Politics, and Manufactures of those 
Countries, and interspersed with histo- 
rical and political Anecdotes. 

The First Volume of the Elgin Mar- 
bles, with an Historical and Tupogra- 
phical Account of Athens; illustrated 
by about Forty Plates drawn from the 

original 
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original sculptures, and etehed by the 
Rev. F. J. Burrow. 

A Narrative of the Loss of the Ame- 
rican Brig Commetce, wrecked; on the 
Western Coast of Africa, in Aug. 1815; 
with au account of the sufferings and 
captivity of her surviving officers and 
crew, on the Great African Desert; by 
Jas. Ritey, late Master and Supercargo. 
It contains particulars of the Cities of 
Tombuctvo and Wassanah, the latter 
situated on the banks of the Niger, 
fifty days’ journey to the South-east of 
the former, by an Arab Traveller. 

Journal of a Voyage to New Zealand, 
in company with the Rev. SAMUEL Mars- 
DEN; with an aecount of the state of 
that country and its productions, the 
character of its inhabitants, their man- 
ners, customs, &c. iy Mr. NicHovas. 

The Advantages of Solitude; a Ser- 
mon preached at Salters’ Hall Mceting- 
house, by the late Rev. HucH Wor- 
THINGTON, April 20, 1777. 

Mr. Joun BiGuanp’s Historical Dis- 
play of the Effects of Physical and 
Moral Causes on the Character and 
Circumstances of Nations: including 
a comparison ef the ancients and mo- 
derus in regard to their intellectual 
and social state. 

The Patriot’s Portfolio. - 

A Lecture, read to the Plymouth In- 
stitutien, on the Prevention and Cure of 
Dry Rot in Ships of War. By Georce 
Oce, of Plymouth. 

Ray's Proverbs, printed verbatim from 
the best Edition (of 1768). 

Select Pieces in Verse and Prose, by 
the late Jonn Bowp er, jun. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 

Memoirs and Remains of the late 
Rev. Cuartes Buck; containing ex- 
tracts from his Wiary, and Letters to 
his Friends; interspersed with obser- 
vations illustrative of his Character and 
Works. ByJ.Styzes, D. D. 

Editions in French and English of 
Menwirs of the Marquis of Danceau, 
written by bimself; containing a vast 
number of unknown facts and anec- 
dotes relaiing to Louis XIV. his Court, 
&c. Now first published from the ori- 
ginal MS Journal, with historical and 
critical notes, by Madame de GENLIS. 

The Ninth Volume of “ The Poetical 
Register,”” The Tenth Volume will be 
published in January 1818. 

A new and corrected edition of the 
Musz Etonenses, witb additional pieces, 
2 vols. 8vo. By the Hon, WM. HERBERT. 

A Tribute of Sympathy, addressed to 
Mourners. By W. Newnuam, Esq. 

Evening Hours ; a Collection of Ori- 
ginal Poems. 

A Translation, from the Pen of a 
Lady, of a French Work (which met 
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with an extensive sale on the Continent 

some time back) entitled ‘‘ The Hero, 

or the Adventures of a Night.”’ 
Preparing for Publication : 

The Diary of Joan Evetyn, Esq. the 
celebrated Author of ‘The Sylva, a Dis- 
course of Forest Trees,’ printed from the 
original MS. in the Library at Wotton. 
—It contains his Travels in France and 
Italy; many particulars of the Courts of 
King Charles I. and the two subsequent 
reigns, and of many celebrated persons. 
Added to this will be original Letters of 
Sir Epw. Nicnoras (Secretary of State) 
to King Charles [ during some interest- 
ing periods of that reign, with the King’s 
answers in his own hand-writing. It 
will be comprized in 2 Vols. 1'0.; the 
first of which, and a great part of the 
second, is printed. There willbe Portraits 
engraved from the most exquisite draw- 
ings of the celebrated Nanteuil. 

The History of Europe, from the 
Peace of Amiens in 1802, to the Peace 
of Paris in 1815; forming a Seventh 
Volume of the History of Modern Eu- 
rope. By Dr. Coors. 

The History and Antiquities of Surrey : 
to form Two Volumes Royal and Impe- 
rial 4to, and to be illustrated with 100 
Engravings in the line manner by the 
first Artists. The Drawings will be 
made by Mr. J. P. NEALE. 

An Excursion to Windsor; interspersed 
with Anecdotes, Historical and Biogra- 
phical, for the improvement of the 
Rising Generation. By the Rev. Joun 
Evans, of Islington, To which will be 
annexed, “* The Journal of a Trip to 
Paris, by Brussels and Waterloo, in the 
Autumn of 1816; by Jonn Evans, jun.” 

A Translation of the Works of Virgil, 
partly original, and partly altered from 
Dryden and Pitt. By Mr. Joun Kine. 

Letters addressed to a serous and 
humble Inquirer after Uivine Truth, 
with a peculiar aspect to the circum- 
stances of the present times. By the 
Rev. Epwarp Cooper. 

Scripture Portraits ; or, Biographical 
Mewoirs of the most distinguished Cha- 
racters recorded in the Old Testament : 
with historical narratives of the princi- 
pal events, accompanied with serious, 
moral, and practical reflections, with 
appropriate mottos to each portrait, 
adapted to Juvenile Readers. By the 
Rev. R. Stevenson of Castle Hedingham. 

The Genealogy of Christ, elucidated 
by Sacred History : with a New System 
of Sacred Chronology. By Mr. Over- 
TON, of Crayford, Kent. 

A select and very valuable Collection 
of rare Specimens. of Early Printing; 
being the First Part of the Library of 
JouN Morpaunt Jonnson, Esq. is an- 
nounced for sale by Mr. Evans, 

INDEX 
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Evonymus says, “I regret that Mr. 
Rudge (p. 322) should be offended at 
my attempt to put Christian advocates 
upon their guard against a practice which 
I consider as unfriendly to the cause of 
Sacred Truth. 1 meant not to say any 
thing captious or disrespectful. I wrote 
under the influence of a habit I have 
formed, of strictly scrutinizing testimo- 
nies to Scriptural facts, that | may never 
be in danger of presenting a weak and 
undefended part to any champion of In- 
fidelity. 1! am happy to find that my 
remarks have not been useless ; and in 
the spirit of the Religion that I venerate, 
I will meekly endure the indignity of 
being ‘ written down an Ass’ by one 
who kuows me not.,’”’ 

Evonymus also inquires after James 
Serces, Vicar of Appleby, Lincolnshire, 
who published in 1729 “ Traité sur les 
Miracles, &c.” and of whom he can find 
no Biographical notices, 

Vicitiusasks where authentic account 
can be found of those smaller Religious 
Houses in England which were depen- 
dant on the Norman Convents during 
the ra of the connexion of England 
with France ?—Answer, In the “ History 
of the Alien Priories.”’ 

ANTI-Socinus remarks, that “ about 
the year 1786, a Pamphlet, entitled § A 
Plan of Cvalition and Alliance with the 
Unitarian Church,’ excited consider- 
able uotice. The Author was at the 
time (and has I believe ever since re- 
mained) unknown; although report 
has attributed it to the pen of a dis- 
tinguished polemic Writer.”-—He pro- 
ceeds, “ As the subject of this spi- 
rited Tract applies even now with par- 
ticular force to some popular and but 
too prevalent errors in the Christian 
Church, I cannot but express an anxious 
interest to learn, to whom the friends of 
the Establishment were really indebted 
for this humvurous confutation of the 
views of a Party which has been, with 
more ostentation than accuracy, termed 
that of the RaTIoNAL CHRISTIANS. 

J.G. says, he has read with indignation 
the subjoined passage in vol. IT. of ** Me- 
langes Philosophiques, &c.” of Voltaire. 
He has no doubt of the falsehood of the 
charge ; but should be glad, for the ho- 
nour of his country, to see a refutation 
of it.— Translation. ‘‘ In my youth I 
had thought that Newton had maie his 
fortune by bis extraordinary merit. I 
had supposed that the Court and City 
of London had nominated him by ac- 
clamation Master of the Mint. No such 
thing. Isaac Newton had a very ami- 
able Niece, called ‘ Madame Conduit,’ 
who was in high favour with the Lord 
Treasurer Halifax. The calculation of 


Infinitude and the doctrine of Gravity 
would have availed him nothing with- 
out a handsome Niece.”’ 

F. B.A. requests information respect- 
ing the representatives of the Killegrews. 

CASSANNE says,—** Your description of 
the late Countess of Uxbridge, mother 
of the gallant Marquis of Anglesey, is 
somewhat erroneous (see page 284) ; 
Her ladyship was, Jane Chainpagne, eld- 
est daughter of Arthur Champagne, 
Dean of Clonmacnois, in Ireland ; her 
ladysbip was great granddaughter of 
Arthur Forbes, the second Earl of Gra- 
nard (not granddaughter), by the mar- 
riage of her paternal grandfather, Ma- 
jor Josias Champagne, of Portarlington, 
in the Queen’s County, with the Lady 
Jane Forbes, eldest daughter of the Earl. 
Tue Countess of Uxbridge bad five sis- 
ters, viz. Mrs, Stepney, of Durrow, in 
the King’s County: Lady Desvoeux ; 
Mrs. Close; Miss Champagne; and Lady 
Borrowes.” 

D.T. who remarks that “there is a 
Scotch song, entitled There is my 
thumb, I'll ne'er beguile thee,” observes, 
‘It is well known to every Antiquary 
of that Country, that, as a confirma- 
tion of an agreement, the parties, in 
the presence of their neighbours, crossed 
their thumbs, which evidence was as le- 
gal as any of our forms of law; as a 
Jew used to cast off his shoe, and give it to 
his neighbour. It was a pledge or bond 
of agreement. In Hebrew this very 
same term, almost similarly expressed, 
yp thom, signifies ‘ an account or re- 
lation of an affair, or trust, to a per- 
son in authority.” The similarity of the 
application is apparent, and the deri- 
vative probable. If it should appear 
that this etymology is just, it will per- 
haps assist to confirm the opinion of the 
strict analogy, in many of their terms, of 
the Hebrew and English tongues.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN believes that the 
Song inquired after in the Second Part 
of our last Volume, p. 448, will be found 
set to Music in a National Spectacle, or 
luterlude, called “‘ True Blue, or the 
Press Gang,” in which in his early days 
he remembers seeing the late Mr. Rein- 
hold perform the part of the Lieutenant 
employed to press into the servicepthe 
Lover, to whose character the first 
Stanza is appropriated, calling forth 
from the Girl he is destined to part 
with, the Second Stanza as a reply. 

We shall gladly enrol! Marcus in our 
Loyal Corps of Lirerary Volunteers. 

One or THE Pack; J.H.S.; Ricu- 
ARD Roe ; Z, X. on ** Awliscombe ;” &c. 
&c. in our next; with a LAURENTIAN, 
whose former communication was ex- 
cluded on accountof its satirical allusions. 

SELECT 
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To the Author of the Lines.in ». 254. 
you *RE so cheerful and happy at Se- 
venty-three, 
And thankfut for Comfort in store; 
I must beg for a look at a Leaf io your 


Buok, 
Who have just enter’d Seventy-four. 
Peckham, May 6. D. B. 





EPIGRAMS 
From the Frencu *. 
Faricip in verse, nor more inspir’d by 
Love, [move ; 
In vain you rhyme, Florella’s heart to 
The Nymph disdains you, and her smile 


refuses, 
As if she were in league with all the 
Muses, BicNicourt. 


Jack, by the Constables entrapp’d, 
Was destin’d to the Law a prey: 
But while his easy Keepers napp’d, 
He stole--guess what—he stole away. 
Bresevr. 





NATURE and Sickness fight ;—a Man 
the prize 5— [dies. 

If Nature wins, he lives ;—if Sickness,— 

Blind Meu (cail’d Doctors) come, the fray 
to part, [Art 

With random strokes of weapons forg’d by 

If chance they hit the foe, tbe day ’s their 
own; 

If Nature gets the hurt, the patient’s gone! 

Lemierre. 





Ornicrnat Epicram, 

By the Traaslator of the above. 

ba T ME bas not thinn’d my flowing hair,” 
’Tis still so thick, ’twould make you 
stare ; 

But he has play’d the Barber’s part, 
And powder’d it with wondrous art, 
Meaning, no doubt, to let me see, 
That, when he can, he’!! powder Mz! 





Mr. Unsan, ; May 4. 
Js addition to the Translation of Mr. 
Warton’s elegant lines on Sleep in p. 
256, I send you three others; the first 
by Dr. Wolcot, the second by Mr. Mey- 





* The French bave a girat aieut tor 
writing Epigrams; and many of our 
Countrymen have plundered them with- 
out acknowledgement. Prior himself is 
one of these borrowers, as in his Epi- 
gram of, “‘O no, for my Virginity,” &c. 
and others, generally admired as original, 
More may be said on this at some future 
opportunity. The French, however, bor- 
row from us, as largely, in return, 
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ler, ‘and the third an attempt by one (be- 
fore he had seen either of the foregoing) 
who subscribes himself your young friend 
and constaut Reader, F. 


By Dr. Wotcor. 
Come, gentle Sleep, attend thy votary’s 
prayer, [repair : 
And, tho’ Death’s image, to my couch 
How sweet! thus lifeless, yet with life to 
lie ! [die ? 
Thus, without dying, olr! how sweet to 





By Mr. Mevuer. 
Emblem of Death! come, soothing, balmy 
Sleep, [creep ; 
Friend of my pillow! o’er my eyelids 
Soft let me slumber, gently breathing, 
sigh, 
Live without life, and without dying die ! 





By — 
Come, gentle Sleep! tho’ picture of the 
dead, 
Be still the constant partner of my bed. 
For thus I die, yet do not tose my breath; 
And thus, tho’ living, I resemble death, 





a 


Extracts from an Address for the Anniver- 
sary of the Lireraxy Funp, at Free- 
masons’ Hall, May 1, 1817 *. Written 
end recited by Wittiam-Tuomas Fitz- 
Gerato, Esq. 

OUR Bard, when more than twenty 
years were past, 

Here, gave a Farewell Poem as his last; 

Again he breaks the silence of his Muse-~ 

For who could Royalty, and you refuse? 

He therefore ventures to revive those lays, 

So highly honour’d by your former praise { 

* * * © & * 
When years have swept the present race 
away, 

And friends to Science celebrate this day ; 

If Fate permits my bumble verse to last, 

When Life’s delusive visions all are past ' 

This may be said, among the Poet's 

friends, 

‘He dic his utmost to promote its ends ; 

To plead the cause of Learning’s sons dis- 

tress'd, 

Was st\!l a leading passion of his breast, 





+ The passages here omitted have al- 
ready appeare in our vols. LXIX. and 
.— Mr. Fiiz-Gerald, afier having given 
twenty Poems, for as many successive 
years, to the Literary Fund, took his leave 
as an Annual Writer in May1816; bat ho- 
noured by the wish of the Royal Chair- 
manu, at the last Anniversary, and highly 
flattered by the request of the Society, to 
hear him again, he, on this day, selects, 
and incorporates, in his Address, parts of 
his Poems for 1799 and 1800, 
Aod 
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And of his unbrib’d Muse the theme, and 
spring, 
Love for his Country, honour to bis King !” 
But he*® who first this noble fabric rais'd, 
Shall with no common gratitude be prais’d: 
The Tomb has clus’d upon the Founder’s 
head, 
His merit lives, his errors only dead! 
And when relief to -uffering bards is given, 
A prayer for him will reach the gates of 
Heaven! {phied bust, 
Time that destroys the high-wrought tro- 
Will spare the bay that >lossoins o’er his 
dust! 

Eternal honour to that Prince’s name, 
Who, on the love of Science, buiids !i's fame! 
Amidst the cares fur ever near a throne, 
The Regent made our Founder’s work his 

own: [ Pride, 
Long may he live our Patron, and our 
With Learning, Worth, and Virtue by his 

side! 

Mr. Unsan, March 10, 
THE inclosed Jeu d’Esprit came acci- 

dentally to my hands a short time 
since: you will at once see that it is 
a Joke upon the renowned Antiquary 
“ Browne Willis, of Whaddon Hall, in 
the county of Buckingham,” whose Works 
and History you are weli acquainted 
witb. It is attributed to Richard, Lord 
Viscount Cobham, at whose splendid 
mansion at Stowe the subject of it was 
a frequent visitor; but whether his Lord- 
ship were in truth the author of it, I do 
Rot at all know: nor am J quite sure that 
it is copied with perfect correctness, the 
Original being written im a very indiffe- 
rent hand: at all events, it is at your 
service. Yours, &c. J.B. 
Whilom there dwelt near Buckingham, 

That famous County town, 

At a known piace hight Whaddon Chase, 

A ’Squire of odd renown. 


A Druid’s sacred form he bore, 
His robes a girdle bound, 

Deep vers’d he was in ancient lore, 
In customs old profound. 

A stick torn from that hallow’d tree 
Where Spenser us’d to sit 

And tell his tales with leering glee, 
Supports his tott’ring feet. 

High on a bill bis mansion stood, 
But gloomy dark within ; 

Here mangled books, as bones and blood 
Lie io a giant’s den. 

Crude, undigested, half devour’d, 
On groaning shelves they ’re thrown ; 

Such manuscripts no eye could read, 
Nor hand write—but his own. 

No Prophet he, like Sidrophel, 
Could future times explore : 

But what had happen’d he could tell 
Five hundred years and more. 








* The late David Williams, esq. - 
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A walking Alm’nack he appears, 
Stript from some mouldy wall, 

Worn out of use through dust and years, 
Like *Scutcheons in his hall. 

His boots were made of that Cow’s hide 
By Guy of Warwick slain, 

Time’s choicest gift, aye to abide 
Among the chosen train. 

Who first receiv’d the precious boon 
We ’re at a loss to learn, 

By Spelman, Camden, Dugdale worn ; 
And then they came to Hearne 

Hearne strutted in them for 2 while, 
And then, as iawful heir [spoil, 

Browne claim’d and seiz'd the precious 
The spoil of many a gear. 

His car himself he did provide 
To stand in double stead, 

That it should carry bim alive, 
Aud bury him when dead. 

By rusty Coins old Kings he’d trace, 
And know their air and mien ; 
King Alfred he knew we!! by face, 
Though George he ne'«r had seen. 
This wight th’ outside of Churches lov’d 
Almost unto a sin: 

Spires Gothic of more use he prov’d 
Than pylpits are within: 

Of use, no doubt, when high in air 
A wand’ring bird tney ’Il rest, 

Or, with a Bramin’s holy care, 
Make lodgments fox its nest. 

Ye Jackdaws, that are us’d to talk 
Like us of human race, 

When nigh ye see Browne Willis walk 
Loud chatter forth his praise. 

Whene’er the fatal day shall come— 
For come, alas! it must— 

When this good Squire must stay at home, 
And turn to antique dust ; 

The solemn dirge, ye Owls, prepare ; 
Ye Bats, more hoarsely screak : 

Croak, all ye Ravens, round the bier, 
Aud all ye Church Mice, squeak. 





Fragment by Antuur Brooxe. 





Male est melercule et laboriose 
Magisque et magis in dies et horas. 
CaTULLws. 


THE World and the World’s duties: — 
these are things [of joy ; 

That long have lost, to me, their face 
Nor lightly will the mind’s exhausted 
springs [employ ; 
Resume on this low sphere their fond 
The thoughts that first repress’d them may 
destroy : [vain,— 

The deadening sense that all below is 
Fame but a breath, and fortune but a toy, 
Reason’s proud gift but ampler scope 
for pain,— [rise again. 


Hath sunk my heart’s best hopes, never to 
ni) 




















When most the afflicted spirit shrinks 
from life, [woe, 

Bent with the weight of woe succeeding 
If then tis dvom'd to mingle in the strife, 
And uncomplainiag bear each heartless 
blow ; (dare not flow : 

While the breast heaves with sighs that 
Spuro’d by the slaves, though spurn’d, 
it must despise, [{dains to shew, 
Bleeding with wounds which Pride dis- 
The indignant soul, too long degraded, 
cries [hand denies! 

For that releasing stroke — the dastard 


In the wild dream of days for ever gone 
To trace the progress of the mind’s first 
blight, — 
To feel a wasted life rush blindly on 
As through the dark aa arrow’s aimless 
flight !— 
To look beyond until the wearied sight 
Turns back to earth in doubt or worse 
dismay,— [of night 
These are the thoughts that throw a pall 
O’er the fair front of Youth’s yet open- 
ing day, [gering blooms away. 
And sweep from the dull scene Joy's lin- 
* * * *€ * * 


We do not sink at once into despair, 
But while a hope survives, to that we 
cling ; {bear 
Some lov’d deceit will tempt us still to 
The ills which Age at length on all must 
bring ; [wiog 
E’en in the shadow of Death's hovering 
The dreamer points to bliss beyond the 
skies; [spring, 
And in ths desert breast sweet teelings 
Oh * * as [ gaze on those soft eyes, 
Lending this life a charm not earth beside 


supplies. 
Ob, Love! when all our young delusions 
fail, [breast ; 


Still be Thou last to leave the bard’ning 
O’er its proud calm thy breath may yet 
prevail, [zest ; 
Steel’d as it is to Pleasure’s quick’ning 
Yes! by thine influence still might be 
repress’d [liest hate; 
That gath’ring scorn which ends in dead- 
Teach man this suffering lot may yet 
be blest: [though late, 
Be thou his guide, and if he find, 
One fond congenial heart — then may he 
smile at fate ! 


* * * © * * 
O’er the rude harp these notes had nly 
rung; [lov’d theme, 
When feeling, waken'’d by the once- 
Ia its cold mansion kindling as I sung, 
Leap’d to the strings, till I could almost 
deem 
Myself absorb'd in that luxurious dream ! 
For | had said, that cheer’d by Love 
alone [beam, 


The drooping eye might yet with gladness 
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And that to call one answering heart 
our own, [ills atone, 


Might ia the weariest hour for life’s worst 


The soothing voice, whose tones of ten- 
derness [side were pain, 
Would whisper peace when aught be- 
The hand affectionate, whose gentle press 
Would calm the throbbing of the fe- 
ver’d brain, 
That sought on that soft bosom to regain 
A resi too long denied it:—these would 
well [vain 
Repay an age of suffering !—but "twere 
To seek for Woman's love in Woe's sad 
cell ; [and Pleasure dwell. 
That is a flower best known where Pomp 
Though this be so, let those who can, love 
on 5 
It is not well to probe the soul too deep: 
Why should we bid Heaven’s brilliant 
bow begone [sleep 
Because a shade ? Who would uot rather 
Through dreams of happiness, than waking 
weep ? 
He that can find a respite from his woes, 
Though but in fancy’s shadowing, let him 
keep 
The dear illusion ; so he join not those 
On whom, with opening Truth, Joy’s gates 
for ever close ! 
To seem alone upon a boundless sea 
Where the sweet breath of Hope ne’er 
fann’d the wave — 
Or through the desert of Eternity 
Seeking for rest, when there can be no 
grave, 
Nor stream Lethean the hot heart to lave 
That bears a sleepless vulture in its 
core ; (slave, 
These are the feelings of that worldly 
Who, when all earth-born pleasure 
_ Charms no more, 
Yet in his grovelling thought farther will 
never soar ! Canterbury. 





FAREWELL TO OXFORD. 
—— ips2 rursum concedite sylva. Virc. 


S'!LENT and slow along thy sedgy shore, 
Fair Isis, as { take my twilight way, 
And pensive listening to the dashing oar, 
Frame in thy praise some tender fare- 
well lay ; 
My melting soul looks back upon the day 
When first | knew thee — welcome to 
that hour ! [sway 
Hail to that moment !—though the Gothic 
Of Pedant Tyranny upon me shower 
The last — worst —veonom'd shafts of its 
deceitful power. 
Oxford! 1 leave thee—not in ire or 
wrath — [borrow’d hue, 
Though Friendship false put off her 
And the keen adder hath been in my 
path— (adieu ; 
Still must my lips send forth a soft 
Memory 
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Memory still twines around thy joy —and 

who [not be found? 

Hath quaff’d the cup where dregs may 

Home of my youth!—when fading from 

my view [ground, 

Thy spires recede, and all thy classic 

Such parting will flict an ever-staunch- 
less wound ! 


There be but few who will not soon forget 
Meand my foibles — faults — perchance 
my name — 
And I shall vanish as a dream; but yet 
I have avow’d, and still assert the 
claim [blame ) 
(Let the proud, pedant Cynic praise or 
That thou hast on me, while the faith- 
ful heart [flame 
Of One remains—and while the mutual 
Of Friendship burns, and will its joys 
impart, {most angry dart. 
Then welcome to the worst, and Hate’s 


And him I had not known, perchance nor 
seen, [me 
But thou in thy benevolence gav’st to 
That radiant star that boasts the bright- 
est sheen 
Of all in Friendsbip’s youthful galaxy— 
Ne’er may that heart forget to love, but be 
As the bright glow-worm to the night of 
life, 
That shines when all is dark uncertaint y— 
Who, when his path with peril, toil, be 
rife, [worid of strife ? 
Would ask a beiter guide in this wide 


Aud thou too—save one—the dearest 
frieud, [breast ; 
How vainly memory honours up the 
Say —will our hearts continue still to 
blend, 
Till wearied life sigh for its final rest? 
Wilt thou remember those brief visions 
drest [were young, 
In hope’s bright colours — while we yet 
And yet ’twas our life’s bitter bowl to taste, 
When on each word—look—friend- 
ship’s accents hung, 
And mutual fondness dwelt on each en- 
dearing tongue ? 


To thee —to a!l—who here my path have 
bless’d, 
I bid a long—perchance a last fare- 
well— 
But who the ivy from the trunk can wrest ? 
Whene’er of youthful hearts and joy I 
tell, 
Remembrance o’er her web invisible, 
Will twine around my seul — that here 
she wove — 
And hold it bound in that resistless spell, 
That seems to shed, where’er our fuot- 
steps rove, 
A halo o’er the forms of those we us'd 
to love. J. W. T. 


EPITAPH 
Iy Kensincton Cuurcn. 

** Sacred to the Memory of Isasetra 
Cave, youngest Daughter of Sir Thomas 
Cave, Bart. of Stanford Hall, co. Leices- 
ter. Died Jan 1, 1817 *. 

Reader! if Patience, Meekness, Faith, 
and Truth, [Youth — 
Have charms for Age, or influence on 
Pause on this spot, here drop one heart- 
felt tear,— 
Here, \earn to die in hope, or live in holy 
fear.” A. H. 
UrBANE URBANISSIME, 
N opere illo tabulato quod internos Do- 
muum parietes succingit Penicillo de- 
scripta sequentia mihi occurrebant Di-ti- 
cha (mirabiliter conservata ab anno 1748), 
quorum bonitate captus, in chartam trans- 
tuli, censeoque, nisi prius forte legeris, 
eadem tbi placitura. 
Sum tui amantissimus, ViaTor. 
In Curru conduco locum visurus amicum 

Millia qui decies distat ab urbe novem. 
Impatiens Auriga mora, nos urget; et hora 

Cum nondum sonuit tertia, jungit equos. 
Vix experrectus, media inter somnia surgo, 

Per longum misere discutiendus, iter.— 
Ingredior, sedeo, cubitumque coarctor 

ulramque, 

Aq; duas pingues comprimor interAnus; 
Cum Matre e contra Puer est, Milesque 

protervus, 

Distento hos inter corpore Caupo sedet ; 
Altera tussit Anus, rixatur et altera, jurat 

Miles, PONKAZEI Caupo, vomitq; 

Puer — (driga 
Dvice Sodalitium ! si sint hec usque Qua- 
Commoda, maluerim lougius ire pedes. 





STANZAS 
In honour of Juvenile Talent as displayed 
on a late occasion. 
hi ASTE thee, Muse, and twine the wreath, 
The roseate chaplet gay : 
To Daphnis ¢ give the grateful meed, 
The myrtle and the bay. 
Say, Vocal Sisters, who inmspir’d 
His sweetly classic strains, 
Which might have claim’d the olive crown 
On fam’d Otymp:a’s plains ? 
Bright Albion’s genius, pajn’d to find 
Tne Roman win the day, 
Bent her mid pinion o’er his head, 
And bade him raise the lay. 
He rats’d the lay — the flowing rhyme 
Might grace Parnassus’ height: 
Ta’ Aonian maidens stood surpris’d, 
And stopp’d their soaring flight. 
Hear bim, they cried; contend uo more, 
But guard his rising fame : 
So Britain shall in future times 
Boast of her + Daphois’ name. 
JUVENIS. 


t Ollivaat. 





* See p. 94. 
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House or Commons, Marck 18. 

Mr. Huskisson stated that to complete the 
new line ofcommanication from the South to 
the North parts of the Metropolis, 600,000/, 
was required. The Royal Exchange As- 
surance Company being unable to advance 
more than one half of this sum, the Bank 
of England had agreed to advance the 
other half. He now applied for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable the Crowa to bor- 
row this money upon the security of its 
landed possessions. 

Mr. Littleton reprehended the dangerous, 
immoral, and fraudulent mode of raising 
money by Lotteries. The gross sum ac- 
cruing annually to the revenue from Lot- 
teries was 500,0004. He characterized the 
present scheme ag being a fraud upon the 
publick: the chance of any great prize 
was about 71 to 1. He feared that a cer- 
tain degree of patronage formed one of 
the motives for supperting the present sys- 
tem of Lotteries. In England there were 
four places.of 5001. a year each attached 
to this institution, five of 3502. one of 3001. 
one of 2301., twenty-one of 200/., six of 100/. 
to 150/.; and he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that these places were altogether sine- 
cures. In Ireland, there was the first com- 
missioner, Sir A. Alexander, at SOO0/. a 
year; four other commissioners, at 2004. ; 
two certificated commissioners, at .100/. ; 
two comptrollers, at !00/.; one stamp 
comptrolier,at 141/.; twoclerks, at 60/.; two 
at 50. There was Mr. Thompson, who had 
been an absentee 16 years, received 250/. 
a year: in fact, no Lotteries had been 
drawn in Ireland for 16 years. The Hon. 
Gent. concluded by proposing, Ist, That 
by the system of State Lotteries, a spirit 
of gambling was promoted, destructive to 
the morals of the people, and detrimental 
to the revenue of the country. 2d, That 
this House will no longer authorize the 
existence of State Lotteries. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. W. 
Ward, aod Lord Custlereagh, contended, 
that the evils flowing from Lotteries bad 
been greatly lessened; and that, if this 
source of revenue was taken away, it would 
be difficult to supply it by fresh taxes. 

The motion was negatived, by 73 to 26. 





House or Lorps, March 20. 

In reply to a question put by Lord 
Grenville, Eat\ Bathurst stated, that a cir- 
cular was sent to the Governors of all the 
Islands in the West Indies having local 
legislatures, stating the desire of the Go- 
Gent. Mac, May, 1817, 


vernment that measures should be adopt- 
ed with the view of ameliorating, as far ax 
possible, the situation of the Slaves. . Ac- 
counts have since been received that at 
Jamaica an Act has been passed for the 
Registration of Slaves; and also an Act for 
giving greater effect to the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. In Barbadoes also an 
Act had been passed for the Registration 
of Slaves; andin St. Vincent’sa similar Act 
had been introduced, but had beeo delay- 
ed on account of some forms. Accounts 
of a similar nature were expected from 
the other Islands by the next mals, 





March 24. 

The Bill to prevent Seditions Meetings 
being reported, Viscount Sidmouth pro- 
posed a clause to prohibit public meetings 
within a mile of the two Houses of Par- 
liameut when siting, orof the Courts of 
Justice when sitting at Westminstet, 

Lord Si. Johu thought the clause tended 
to embarrass the right of bolding public 
meetings. 

The Earl of Rosslyn observed, that this 
clause would prevent the inhabitants of 
Westminster from exercising a privilege 
which was possessed by the inhabitants of 
every other part of London. 

The clause was agreed to. 





March 25; 

The third reading of the Seditious Meet- 
ings Bill was opposed at some length by 
Lord Erskine, who concluded bis speech 
with the following declaration :—*‘* Just so 
was it with measures for keeping down 
freedom—in the stagnation of public sen- 
timent, iv the destruction of its vivifying 
principles, you encountered infinitely more 
danger than from its excesses, He did 
not now hold the opinions that he did when 
he formerly signed a paper upon the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform; he did not 
now hold these opinions to the same ex- 
tent; aud to those who said he ought to 
be consistent, he would say he was bound 
to nothing but a faithful discharge of his 
duties as a Member of Parliament. But 
Jet every man have the same freedom of 
opinions, and let not that freedom be 
shackled by unnecessary fetters. He 
thought this Bill pregoaot with danger to 
the liberty of the subject, from the powers 
given by it to a single Magistrate to pre- 
vent, at his discretion, the right of peti- 
tioniug from being exercised, and that 
Magistrate appointed by the Crown, With 

these 
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these views of the subject, and considering 
this measure as calculated to excite dis- 
content, instead of allaying it, by the ob- 
stacles it threw in the way of the fair and 
proper expression of public opinion by 
means of petition, by its leaving it to the 
discretion of a single Magistrate to pre- 
vent every kind of meeting for that pur- 
pose, he felt it his duty to oppose the Bill.” 

The Duke of Sussex, following on the 
same side, contended that the measure 
was a serious infringement upon the rights 
and liberties of the subject. 

Viscount Sidmouth proposed to with- 
draw the clause brought forward yesterday 
for the prevention of public meetings with- 
in a mile of Westminster Hall; for the 

urpose of proposing an amendment, ex- 
castles uput of the Parish of St. Paul’s 
Covent-garden, and of the Borough of 
Southwark, within the distance described 
in the clause. He also proposed to have 
this clause inserted in the permanent part 
of the Bill. ; 

The clause was agreed to; and the third 
veading of the Bill was carried by 111 
to 23, 





House or Commons, March 27. 

Mr. Gilbert brought up the first Report 
of the Committee appointed by the House 
to inquire into all the reductions which, 
consistently with the safety of the State, 
could be effected in the public expendi- 
ture. The Report was read; and began 
by stating that the subject was not new to 
the House, as in 1812 and 1813 mea- 
sures had been adopted in it. The Com- 
mittee had inquired, Ist, what reductions 
it was possible to make; 2dly, what com- 
pensations should be given to persons 
holding bigh and effective offices; and 
Sdly, what offices might be reduced which 
were considered in the nature of sinecures, 
and that all such offices should be as soon 
as possible abolished after the deaths of 
their respective holders. The Committee 
yecommended the abolition of the Chief 
Justiceship North aod South of the Trent, 
of the Auditorship of the Exchequer, of 
the Clerk of the Pells, the four Tellerships 
of the Exchequer, the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, the Governor of the Isle of 
Wight, and the Commissary -general of 
Musters. (Hear, hear, hear!) The Com- 
mittee considered such offices ought to be 
abolished. In presenting this Report the 
Committee stated that they had lost no 
time in considering the matters referred to 
them, and had made their report as early 
as possible ; and had not omitted to attend 
to every measure of real and practical 
economy. The clerk was proceeding to 
read the remainder of the report, but Mr. 
D. Gilbert suggested this was not necessa- 
ry, as what had been read was sufficient to 
give the Members of that House an idea 


of what had been done, and of what the 
Committee in'ended still further to do. 

The Report was then ordered to be 
printed, 





House or Lonps, March 29. 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord Liverpool, 
and Lord Bathurst, as his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, declared the Royal Assent to 
the Eighteen Millions Exchequer Bills ; 
the Pig and Bar Iron Exportation, the 
Court of Exchequer Cause, the Northamp- 
ton Judges’ Lodging, and several private 
Bills. 





March 31. 
The Royal Assent was given by com- 
mission to the Seditious Meetings Bill, 
and Naval Officers Pay Bill. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that 
the House at its rising should adjourn till 
Monday se’nnight, 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he should not have 
objected even to a longer adjournment: 
but he could not avoid observing, that the 
House was now separating after the Royal 
Assent had been given to the last of a 
series of coercive measures — measures 
which, it was true, were rendered necessary 
by the public distress, which had pro- 
duced the immediate cause for them ; but 
Parliament was about to adjourn without 
having done any thing but enact those 
coercive measures: he hoped, therefore, 
that before the House met again, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would have taken some 
step towards the alleviation of those dis- 
tresses. He did expect much from the 
exertions of the Committee that was sit- 
ting; and he hoped that, on the return of 
the House, his Majesty’s Ministers, and 
the Committee together, would be able to 
state that something had been done. He 
should not have objected to a longer ad- 
journment if such a hope were held out ; 
and even if it were not, the state of the 
Speaker’s health would prevent him from 
opposing the motion, 

Mr. Canning trusted that the Right 
Hon. Gentleman would not be disappoint- 
ed in his expectation concerning the at- 
tention which the Committee and his. Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would bestow on the sub- 
ject before them: but, if the Right Hon. 
Gentleman laid in his claim for a sudden 
and complete removal of all the distresses 
of the country, he claimed what is beyond 
the reach of Ministers to effect, and put 
impossibilities to be performed by humau 
means. 

Mr. Brougham, in the course of a 
long speech, observed, he was not s0 
sanguine on the labours of the Committee 
as his honourable friead (Mr. Ponsonby): 
for he well recollected the origin of that 
Committee, and the manner ia which it 
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was composed. He well recollected, that 
the appointment of the Committee was not 
conceded as a boon by Ministers, but ex- 
torted in consequence of a notice given 
from an hoaourable friend of his, that 
such a Committee would be moved for, 
He mast say one word, too, on a disap- 
poiatment of another kind, which, he fore- 
saw, must occur.— He was afraid, after 
all the pains that had been taken to pre- 
vent the people of Westminster from meet- 
ing, that if the House expected no meet- 
ings would take place within a mile, they 
would be grievously disappointed, — [He 
then explained this, by pointing out flaws in 
the Act. }—He concurred with his honoura- 
ble friend in the hope that somethiag would 
be effected during the recess towards alle- 
viating the distress that so loudly demanded 
attention; and he hoped also, that during 
the adjournment no steps would be taken 
by Minisiers touching the affairs of South 
America ; or any thing done to impede 
the independence of those Colonies — an 
object, the accomplishment of which every 
liberal mind must so ardently desire. He 
trusted that Mini-ters would not commit 
the country in the way of mediation, more 
than they had committed it already, 

Mr. B. Bathurst stated, that the Bill 
did not apply to meetings held while Par- 
liament was not sitting: that he believed 
the Courts of Justice had the power of 
preventing meetings in Westminster hall 
daring the time they were employed there; 
and that, at all events, Mr. Fox had oa 
one occasiou submitted to their authority 
on such an occasion. Notwithstanding 
the defects of the Bill, which were no secret 
to Ministers, he declared it a salutary 
measure. It was true, that the prevailing 
distress was the cause of the measure, for 
that distress had laid the people open to 
the arts of designing men. It was impos- 
sible to hope that any measures could en- 
tirely remove that distress ; but every ex- 
¢rtion would be made with the hope of al- 
leviating it. 

Mr. Curwen said, that in that branch of 
the question which he had brought before 
the House (the Poor Laws), a p!au of relief 
would be devised, which would be effectual 
to a considerable extent. fle believed 
that his Majesty’s Ministers were in earnest 
upon all these subjects, for they had lis- 
tened to every suggestion. 

Mr. Bennet asked if there was any 
truth in the report that Marylebone Charch, 
which stood on the property of the Duke 
of Portland, was to be made over to Go- 
veroment, and Crown property given the 
Duke elsewhere in exchange. The office 
of sexton in thatchurch was worth 1000/. 
per annum; thatof clerk 100v/. ; and there 
were other offices in proportion, all which 
influence was to be added to the Crown, 
He then inquired of an Hoo. Member 
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(Mr. Curwen) the state of his measures 
respecting the Poor Laws, 

Mr. Brougham and Mr. Curwen mutu- 
ally disclaimed any idea of superseding 
each other’s measures ; and the latter geu- 
tleman stated, that he had experienced 
every assistance from a Noble Lord (Cas- 
tlereagh) to whom he had submitted his. 
plans. What would eventually be dove’ 
must depend on his Majesty’s Ministers. 
His intention was to propose that persunal 
property and the public funds should be 
subjected to the poor rates (Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Calcraft expressed his belief that 
Ministers would not concur in any plan to 
render the public funds liable to the poor 
rates. (Hear, hear!) In the two months 
which the House had sat, but little had 
been done; and he was afraid the people 
would be disappoiated with respect to the 
Finance Committee. 

Lord Binning, and Messrs, Sturges 
Bourne, and F, Lewis, defended the Finance 
Committee. 





April \4. 

The House met, pursuant to adjourn - 
ment. The Deputy-Clerk read a letter 
from Mr. Speaker, excusing himself for 
not attending, on account of iadisposition. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observ- 
ed, that a duty fell on him which mast be 
a painful consideration to all: but it was 
consolatory that it gave an opportanity to 
the House of passing an unavi vote, 
in consequence of the ill health of their 
estimable Speaker, His health had, in- 
deed, been much sacrificed recently by his 
anxiety and late sittings in the chair, io 
which those who had most observed his 
conduct would be most deeply impressed 
with a feeling of his integrity, attention, 
and ability. He therefore proposed two 
adjourn to April 24. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he cheerfully con- 
curred in the motion. He regretted ex- 
tremely the cause of the present inter- 
ruption of the Session, and wished that 
the great anxiety of the Speaker in his at- 
tention to his duties bad not urged him 
recently to sit in the chair so long. He 
had observed its effects on his health more 
than once, when business was long and 
pressing. To his attention and anxiety 
they might principally attribute the seve- 
rity of his indisposition. He thought the 
proposed adjournment due to the long 
services and tried ability of the Speaker ; 
so that he should, if possible, be restored 
to the House with his accustomed healta 
and his known ability. 

Mr. Grattan heartily concurred in the 
motion, 











April 24. 
The Speaker (Mr, Abbot) addressed the 
House to the following effect : —* Io re- 
; turpiog 
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turning to the chair I have to express to 
the House my most grateful acknowledg- 
ments for their indulgent consideration 
during my late indisposition. I beg leave 
to assure the House that I feel most deep- 

‘ly the favourable acceptance which my 
humble endeavours to discharge my duty 
in this chair have experi -nced from them. 
With respect to the a:rears of business 

* which have been occasioned by the depar- 
ture from the ordinary course of proceed- 
ing that arose out of the late unfortunate 
interruption, I have to propose to the 
House, first, that all Committees should 
be revived ; and, secondly, to extend the 
time for receiving the reports of Private 
Bills, from Monday the 12th of May, to 
another week (if that shall be the pleasure 
of the House), namely, to Monday the 
19th of May.”—Agreed to. 

Mr. Bennet presented a Petition from 
the traders, manufacturers, and mechanics 
of Wolverhampton, praying for a diminu- 
tion of taxation, and a rediction of the 
expenditure. It was signed by upwards 
of 5,000. 

Mr. E. Littleton said, that the petition 
did not express the seutiments of the inha- 
bitants of Wolverhampton. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, to 
call the attention of the House to a motion 
he intended to submit to their considera- 
tion on Monday: That his Majesty shall 
be authorised to issue Exchequer Bills to 
a certain amount, for the relief of the pub- 
lic distress, on seeurity being given. This 
was intended for the relief of the labouring 
poor. That the money be allotted partly 
to Corporations, to enable them to employ 
labourers in fini-hing public works; and 
in this instance security would be required 
for the repayment of the money in a given 

“time. -Other parts of the money would 
be given to parishes and associated bodies, 
on securities being given on the parish 
rates, atid also by individuals. It was 
not meant, Lowever, that such money was 
to be employed in what might abstracted- 
ly be called distress, for the great object his 
Majesty’s Ministers had in view, was the 
finding of employment for the poor, which 
indeed was the most rational ard satisfac- 

‘ tory way of giving relicf. The sum he 
meant to propose would be between one 
and two millions, He should only further 
add, that he was specially commanded by 
Lis Royal Highness the Prince Regeut to 
recommend this to the immediate and 
warmest attention of the House. 

After some observations by Messrs. 


Lamb, Brougham, aud Ponsonby ; the Chun- . 


celior of the Exchequer intimated bis inten- 


tion of confining himself on Monday to’ 


inaking his statemen!, and to defer calling 


on the House for any opinion till a subse. © 


quent day. 


ee 


’ 


[May, 


April 28. 

A petition, presented by Mr, Wilber- 
Sorce, from the Academical Society in Chan- 
cery-lane (to whom a licence had been 
refused by two of the City Magistrates, 
Sir W. Domville, and Mr. Alderman J. J. 
Smith), drew from Mr. Bragge Bathurst 
the following declaration:—* I am igno- 
rant of the motives of the Magistrat:s on 
the present occasion. On the allegation 
of the petitioners, it appeared that the 
Magistrates had refused the licence, be- 
cause they thought it was the intention of 
the Legishature to prohibit all political 


‘discussion. I must entirely disclaim any 


such intention on the part of the Legisla- 
ture: I agree too, that the Magistrates 
could only exercise that sort of discretion 
which had been described by Lord Mans- 
field, namely, a sound and legal discretion. 


‘It might be within the discretion of the 


Magistrate to determine whether or nut a 
meeting were held for seditipus or literary 
purposes ; but it never could be the iu- 
tention of the Legislature to probibit dis- 
cussion.” 

The whole House resolved itself into a 
Committee, to consider the propriety of a 
grant of Exchequer Bills, for the relief of 
the labouring classes of society. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
proceeded to a detail of the measure. 
The first resolution that he proposed for 
the opinion of the Committee was, “ That 
Exchequer Riils, to the amount not exceed- 
ing one million and a half, be advanced 
to certain Commissioners of Great Bri- 
tain, to be distributed at their discretion 
towards the relief of the poor’s rates, by 
the encouragement of igdustry, and em- 
ployment of the poor in public works of 
utility, and fisheries ; security for repay- 
ment to be taken from the poor’s rates of 
the districts to which such monies might 
be advanced. Ireland was under circum- 
stances somewhat different from those of 
the rest of the Empire, and he should 
therefore submit a second resolution for 
the opinjon of the Committee, —“* That 
the Lord Lieutegant of Ireland should 
issue the sum of 250, 0001. Irish currency, 
from the consolidated fund of that country 
(repayable under certain securities), for 
the employment of the poor, in tne en- 
couragement of public works and fisheries.” 
On every former occasion of an advance 
made by Government towards alléviating 
the distress of any community or district, 
the advance had been preceded by in- 
quiring into the nature and extent of the 
distress prevailing, and of the retief re- 
quired. Under present circumstances, 
unhappily, such proceedings were alioge- 
ther unnecessary; and the [louse was but 
too well acquainted with the nature and 
extent of the distress prevailing, by the 


* pumerotis petitions that were lymg on the 
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table, and by the labours of the Commit- 
tee of last Session and the present. On 
other occasions advances had been made 
towards the completion of great public 
works, which were likely to prove of public 
benefit; but the present proceeding was 
somewhat diff-rent from any that had pre- 
ceded it; for the Commissioners were not 
only entrusted with the distribution of 
movey they were charged with, and the 
comple*ion of public works, bat they were 
also to have under their consideration the 
effect which the works themselves would at 
this moment have on the labouring classes: 
their object, therefore, was of a compli- 
cated nature—the utility of the work, and 
the prospect of benefit to those employed. 
There were a variety of public works that 
had received the sanction of Parliament, 
such as harbours, canais, rouls, and the 
like, that languished and stagnated from 
the want of capital for their completion ; 
and applications were frequenily made to 
Parliame..t by the promoters of such un- 
dertakings, for contributions out of the 
public money. Whatever aid Parliament 
might now afford, was to be submitted to 
the discretion of Commissioners wholly 
unconnected with Government: the sums 
advanced were to be placed wiih tem, 
and they would receive applications from 
Corporations, or other Bodies concerned 
in public works, such as roads, catals, 
harbours, bridges, and the like: and it 
might be thought advisable that this grant 
should not be confined merely to under- 
takings that had received a Parliamentary 
sanction —the fisheries might also be en- 
couraged, and afford employment to sea- 
men who were now destitute of any means 
of support. Atal! events, much would be 
gained if great works of utility or ornament 
could be brought to a completion without 
loss to the publick ; of which the example 
of former gravts, and the interest to be 
paid under a proper security, afforded a 
reasonable hope. In Ireland, where there 
was not the same facility of lending money 
on Government paper, and where great 
works were commonly effected at the pub- 
lic expence alone, it might be deemed 
more advisable to place a sum in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant, and avoid 
the difficulties that would attend a selec- 
tion of Commissioners. With respect to 
the agricultural portions of the community, 
he had never thought that any assistance 
of this kind could avail tothem, Their 
necessities were far greater than could be 
embraced by any relief of this sort, and 
their imerests so widely extended, that it 
was hardly possible to conceive a Case in 
which Parliament could afford them as- 
Sistance. Indeed, he jancicd that such an 


advance would only have the effect of in- 
creasing their poor-rates, by making them 
constitute a pait of the wages of labour, 
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On those accounts, a general relief of the 
agricultural distress did not form a pare 
of the present plan, which he thought 


‘not likely to have any effect in increasing 


the poor-rates. The amount to be grant- 
ed to any district on the credit of those 
rates, was not to exceed half the rate of 
the last year, and no advance was to be 
made until that rate doubled the amount 
of the average of the three preceding 
years. But though he could not promise a 
general relief to the agricultural interests, 
he should have been sorry not to have laid 
before the House some measure which 
promised considerable assisiance to a por- 
tion of the poorer classes, now deprived of 
employment. Undoubtedly the distress 
of those classes, aud of the manufacturing 
districts, even from what they had beard 
in the Petition presemed by the Hon. 
Gentleman oppose, claimed the most 
serious attentun of the Legislature, and 
every effort that could be made for its 
alleviation. The d stresses at Birmingham, 
in particular, had been mainly occasioned 
by the change which had terminated the 
operation of war. The manufacture of 
small arms was pecvliarly affected vy the 
sudden transition, The manufacturers had 
made three million st:nd of arms in a 
year. There could, therefore, be no won- 
der at the effects of such a loss of trade as 
had been occasioned. In looking into the 
accounts, it appeared that the official 
value of exported steel and iron in 1814 was 
1,094,000/.; iu 1815, it was 1,027,002 ; 
and in i816, 1,074,000/. The exported 
hardware in 1816 was 700,000/. odd, 
amounting to about 10 per cent, short of 
1815. The real declension of trade, it 
would appear, was not in the regular fo- 
reign exportations, but chiefly arose fron: 
the necessary loss of the manufacture of 
arms. It was the opinion of many pet- 
sows conversant with the affairs of Dirm- 
ingham, that a temporary reliefy by the 
advance of 30 or 40,0004 would be pro- 
ductive of much benefit. He had thought 
it more advisable to submit a resolution 
couched in general terms, which might 
embrace all cases of real difficulty, with a 
view tu guard against error and oversight, 
and to render the appiication of relief as 
extensive and beneficial as possible. The 
measure, however, as to efficacy, must de- 
pend considerably on details. He wust 
add, that he felt it would be presumption 
in him to think of proposing the measure 
at first, under any idea of its bemg per- 
fect.” He had only troubled tae House 
with his ideas on the subject, aad he 
tristed they would iv due time meet with 
proper cousideration and deliberation. 
He then moved a resolution, that it was 
the opinion of the Comauittee, that Com- 
missioners should be enabled to issue 
1.500,0002. in Exchequer Bills, under 
ceitain 
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certain limitations, for the furtherance of 
public works of utility, the encourage- 
ment of the fishe:ies, and the employment 
of the poor, for a time to be limited, secu- 
tities being given for the advances. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had made a material omission 
in the exposition of his measure, by not 
particularizing the mode for the re-pay- 
ment of the advances. It might have 
escaped his memory to state more pre- 
cisely the nature of the securities, and the 
time to be given. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observ- 
ed, that those arrangements might be 
matter for future consideration: but he 
had no difficu'ty iv saying, that his view 
was, that the advances should be repay- 
able in 1820 by instalments, to be settled 
by the Commissioners according to the 
circumstances of the cases, In advances 
innde for the promotion of useful public 
works, there might probably be a farther 
extent of time allowed. He should pro- 
pose a clause to meet such cases, giving 
an extension of three years more, It was 
his intention that the rate of the Exche- 
quer Bills should be as it now is. As to 
public works, the Commissioners could 
not be called upon, except when they were 
of public utiliiy, and when security was 
given by individuals. That security was 
most likely to be found among the pro- 
prietors of such woiks or undertakings. 

It was objected by several Members, 
that there was no want of capital, but of 
a@ market for manufactured goods, and 
that the Right Hon, Gentleman, in pro- 
posing the measure, assumed that the dis- 
tress was merely (emporary.—To which 
Mr. Vansittart replied, that be thought 
the distress of a temporary nature ; if it 
were not so, no measure of this kind could 
remedy the evil, 

The resolution was then agreed to, 





April 29, 

Mr. Tierney, at the close of an intro- 
ductory speech, in which there was much 
pleasantry, moved the appointment of a 
Commitiee to inquire into the duties of 
the third Secretary of State for War and 
Colonies, and to report their opinion whe- 
ther that office was any longer necessary, 
and whether it might be transferred to 
any other deparimext, aud with what dimi- 
nution of charge. 

The motion was, after an uninterest-ng 
discussion, negative, by 190 to 87. 

Sie Matthew Ridley said, after the opi- 
nion giren last night by Mr, Bragge Ba- 
thurst, the House would be astonishe! to 
hear that a licence for a Society instituted 
to discuss questions of natural philosophy, 
had been refused by the City Magistrates, 
on the principle that it was necessary pre- 
viously to deliver a list of the names of 
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its members, and to give iu a list of the 
questions to be submitted to their discus- 
sion. He had also heard that a bench of 
Country Magistrates had resisted the ap. 
plication of a Mineralogical Society, on 
the presumption that the investigation of 
such subjects led to blasphemy. (A laugh, 
and cries of Hear.) 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that the Ma- 
gistrates in question were guided, though 
mistaken, by the purest views. The words 
Philosophical and Political ought to be 
more strictly defined. 





April 30. 

Mr. Manners Sution obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill, which, be said, had been 
drawn up under the inspection of the 
Bench of Bishops, to consolidate and 
amend the Laws relating to spiritual per- 
sons holding a farm, aud euforcing the re- 
sidence of spiritual persons on their bene- 
fices, and supporting and maiutaining sti- 
pendiary Curates in England ; also giving 
a Bishop the power to appoint a Curate, in 
a case in which the beneficed Clergyman 
resided, but in the Bishop’s opinion did 
Not properly perform his duty. 

Lord Lascelles brought in a Billto render 
the proprietors of !ead-mines rateable to 
the poor-rates, according to the profits 
derived. 





May 1. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow obtained leave te 
bring in a Bill for repealing the Laws 
which regulate or restrain the rate of in- 
terest, commonly called the Laws against 
Usury. 

A select Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the Laws relating to the ad- 
winistration of Justice in Wales, 





May 2. 

Mr. Bennet brought up a report from 
the Committee on the Police of the Metro- 
polis ; and stated, that the attention of the 
Committee had been particularly directed 
to the mode of licensing public-bhouses. 
The present Laws on that subject they 
found to be a mere dead letter; the recog- 
nizances, whev forfeited, being never 
escheated. 

After some business of minor importance, 
Mr. Bennet-complained, in the name of the 
Police Committee (of which he was Chair- 
man) of a breach of privilege, arising out 
of certain animadversions contained in a 
pamphiet lately written by the Rev, Thos. 
Thilwall, in defence of the conduct of 
Mr. Merceron and the Licensing Magis- 
trates of the Tower Division, Several 
passages were read by the Hon. Member, 
the inuendves contained in which went 
(in the opinion of the Committee) to assi- 
milate their proceedings to those of Crom- 
well, the French Revolution, the Inquisi- 
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tion, and the Star Chamber! It appeared 
that the Author had been summoned be- 
fore the Committee, in order to affurd him 
an opportunity of explaining away the 
offensive ing of the passages in ques- 
tiong but his answers were unsatisfactory, 
and his manner and tone correspondent 
with them. The Committee therefore 
thought it necessary to bring the matter 
before the House. 

A conversation of some length took 
place, in the course of which Mr. Lockhart 
objected to-the course pursued by the 
Committee in calling Mr. Thirlwall before 
them, to answer for what be had published. 

The Speaker, however, did not conceive 
that the Committee had gone further than 
they were justified by the nature of the 
case; and the Rev, Gentleman was ac- 
cordingly ordered to appear at the bar of 
the House on Wednesday next. 


May 5. 

The second reading of the London Tithes 
Bill was strongly opposed by Dr. Phiilli- 
more and Sir W. Scott, who conceived 
that the decree upon the Act of Henry 
Vill, had made a final conclusion upon 
the subject of Tithes for London, 

Messrs. Butlerworth, Smith, and Gordon, 
strongly opposed the claim for 2s, 9d. ; as 
it would not merely create great conten- 
tions and heart-burnings, but wou!d more 
than quadruple the value of many living:, 
The City Members, Sir W. Curtis, Alder. 
man Atkins, and Sir James Shaw, voted 
for the Bill. 

On a division the Bill; was thrown out, 
by 146 to 21. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert, in a Committee of 
the whole House, moved, after some pre- 
liminary observations on the first report 
of the Finance Committee, for leave to 
bring in a Bill to abolish the Chief Jus- 
ticeships in Eyre. Some discussion en- 
sued, and leave was given to bring in that 
and other. Bills according to the resolu- 
tions. On the title of one of the Bills be- 
ing read, the object of which is to grant 
compensation for offices abolished, a long 
conversation ensued, in which Mr. 
Brougham and Lord Milton having stated 
their design to oppose it, charges of in- 
consistency were advanced and retorted, 
in which those Hon. Members, Mr. Can- 
ning, and Mr. W. Smith, were interested, 


May 6. 

Mr. Lambion closed an introductory 
speech on the subject of the Embassy 
to Lisbon, by submitting the follow- 
ing resolutions, which embrace the grounds 
of complaint against Mr. Canning: 1. 
“ That on the 18th of July 1814, a dis- 
patch was sent by Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh to Thomas Sydenham, esq. his Ma- 
jesty’s Envoy at the Court of Lisbon, ac« 
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quaintiog him that it was the Prince Re- 
gent’s pleasure, that during his residence 
at the Court of Portugal he should keep 
within his ordinary allowance-, namely, 
5,200/. a year, and that he had directed 
Mr. Casamajor to lose no time in remov- 
ing the mission from the house of the Mar- 
quis de Pombal; and that he could not 
anticipate any public grounds for con- 
tinuing the expenditure of his Majesty’s 
servants at Lisbon, at the scale on which 
it had been conducted daring the contiou- 
ance of the war in the Peninsula.—2, That 
on the 26th of August 1814, under the 
pretence of congratulating the Prince of 
Brazil on bis return to Europe, the Right 
Hon. G. Canning was appointed Ambassa- 
dor to Lisbon, with a salary of 82002, 
with 60002. allowances, 1500/. outfit, and 
3180/. plate money, making 18,880/.— 
3. That this appointment was inconsistent 
with the dispatch of Lord Castlereagh to 
Mr. Sydenham, was uncalled for by any 
political circumstances, and was an uu- 
warrantable abuse of the public money. 

Lord Castlereagh then followed in reply ; 
in which, at considerable length, he con- 
tended that the Mission to Portugal was 
absolutely necessary, with a view to a co- 
alition of the combined powers of Europe, 
in the then circumstances of the world. 
Upon the score of economy, he insisted 
that every thing bad been done to attaia 
the desired object at the least possible ex- 
pence. The result of the mission had 
crowned with success the hopes of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; and he had only to 
say, that the object obtained was one 
which mainly contributed to the happy 
termination of those conflicts which restor- 
ed peace and harmony to the most civiliz- 
ed part of the globe. 

Sir F. Burdett was of opinion, that the 
Nobie Lord had completely failed in hig 
defence of the Mission, The case that 
had been stated by the Hon. Gentiemar 
near him was yuite incontrovertible, as it 
was founded upon undeniable facts, The 
return of the Regent of Portugal was ¢ 
mere pretence to enable the Right Hon. 
Gentleman to go tu Portugal, which suited 
his convenience. ‘ 

Sir J. Beresford stated, that he had 
been told by the Prince Regent of Porta- 
gal, in Sept. 1814, that he wished to go 
along with bim to Europe. The same de- 
claration had been subsequently repeated, 
and he had been told to wait at Rio Ja~- 
neiro. He had been asked as to the time 
of the passage, and it had not been till the 
following April that be got his final an- 
swer. He should not have stopped five 
days had he wot expected the Prince 
would have sailed with him. 

Mr, Canning observed, that after a year 
of menace and three months of prepara- 
tion, the sole object of the motion on” to 
ise 
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ci-qualify him from serving the publick 
with honour to himself or advantage to 
the country, That, however, would be 
but a small result after so much prepara- 
tion. He should plead to the indictment, 
and trusted that the same indulgence 
would be granted to him that was asual 
in the case of the greatest criminal, not to 
bring forward fresh charges after the 
pleadings had been cleared. The charge 
against the Government was, that they 
pretended to belicve what they knew to be 
false, and had corruptly offered an office 
which had been as corruptly accepted. 
The charges were two in number — first, 
that Ministers had no belief in the return 
of the Prince Regent to Europe ; and the 
second, that the Mission had been one of 
uvexampled prodigality. To both charges 
he should plead, though the latter was un- 
questionably the minor in point of crimi- 
nality. If Ministers had no belief in the 
return of the Prince to Europe, there was 
a solid ground for impeachment. He had 
received a private letter from Lord Liver- 
poul on the 26th of August 1814, in which 
it was confidently stated, that the Prince 
Regent of Portugal was about to return 
to Portugal. ‘This at the same time was 
his own conviction, and he declared in the 
presence of God, that the expected return 
of that Prince to his European dominions 
was the contingency on which his accept- 
ance of office could be grounded. Was it, 
he would ask, likely that this letter was 
also a contrivance? Was it probable 
that either of two men who had been inti- 
mately acquainted for more than 20 years, 
would play such a trick on the other, -2s 
this letter would amount to if it were net 
founded in truth? But this was afterwards 
confirmed by the letter of Lord Strangford. 
Take the whole of the matter into a Court 
of Justice, aud what would be the infer- 
ence from the facts which were stated ?>— 
But learning, aud also knowing, that it 
was the wish of the Prince to re-visit Eu- 
rope, and being cenvineed that it was for 
the iuterest of the Portuguese Monarchy, 
that it was fur the good of Europe, that 
he should return, he did not entertain the 
slightest doubt that he would come home as 
speedily as possible. He had, it was true, 
heard reports of a contradictory kind. 
But the evidence of Lord Strangford, 
who believed that the Prince would return, 
was in his mind conclusive. — He would 
next come to the question of the expence 
of the Embassy, but he should first ob- 
serve, that if it could be proved to be un- 
necessary, a single sixpence should not be 
expended on it. (Hear, hear ! )—The Hon, 
Baronet had said, that there was no man 
who had not his price. He would not 
agree to this. There were many things 
which had no certain price, but which de- 
pended on their relative circumstances. 
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Would any man who had known the ex- 
pences of Sir Charles Stewart two years 
before, as Ambassador to Lisbon, say 
that he (Mr, Canning) was anxious to hare 
a great price, when it would appear that 
his expences were ov so reduced a scale ?' 
He did not mention this invidiously, but 
he thought it necessary to say it in defence 
of himself. He fortunately had by him a 
copy of a letter which he wrote to Lord 
Liverpool shortly afier his appointment, 
In this be said, * | have been looking at 
the account of Stewart’s expences while he 
was here, They are frightful! They 
might do very well for a person in a high 
political situation, but they will not do fur 
me. For God’s sake limit me to what 
sum you please, but so that no responsi- 
bility attaches to me.” This was, per- 
haps, a proof that he sought not great 
price as the reward of his services. (Hear, 
hear! } — In the year between the 5th of 
April 1812, and the 5th of Apri! 1813, the 
expeuces of Sir C. Stewart were iu extra- 
Ordinaries 26,8002. in addition to his salary 
of 5,200. making together the sum of 
32,000/,; between the 5th of April 1813, 
and the 5th of April 1814, they amount- 
ed in ali to 31,2062. This would appear 
from the Report of the Committee on thd 
Civil List. But this period was not the 
standard by which the Hon. Gentleman on 
the opposi'e side had chosen to judge of 
his expences. No, the short interval of 
six months which elapsed between the re- 
tiring of Sir C. Stewart and his appoint- 
meut; this litte isthmus between two 
seas of expence, was the ground on which 
they had thought fit to make their stand, 
( Hear, hear, hear !)— And here he could 
not but observe, that the Hon. Member 
who had moved for returns of the expences 
incurred on those occasions, had not acted 
with that candour which might have been 
expected. He kept back the mention of 
some parts of them, and only used those 
which were most likely to be subservient to 
his purpose. — (Loud and repeated cheers.) 
—For the two last years of Sir Charles 
Stewart’s residence in Portugal, the extra- 
ordinaries of his Mission were 28,000/. in 
each year. At the time of his appoint- 
ment he determined to limit himself as 
much as possible by rules of economy, 
and to restrict his expenditure to 6000/, 
a year. The principle he adopted was 
the usual allowance, and a determination 
not to draw for extraordinaries, but to the 
amount of the allowed salary of S000/. 
This salary of S000/. was subject to a re- 
duction of 164 per cent. in Eogland, and 
12$ in Portugal, amounting to 28/. per 
cent. more than one-fourth of the whole 
sum. The sum of extraordinaries received 
by him was only equal to these reductions, 
and not one farthing more, so help him 
God.—/ Hear, hear !)—He strictly limited 
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himself to the salary of 8000/. for the first 
quarter, drawing only 2000/. The last 
quarter’s salary was returned to the trea- 
sury (hear /) because he did not eonsider 
himself entitled to receive it; and this re- 
turn was made without any wish, without 
even the least hope, that it could ever pos- 
sibly come to the knowledge of any per- 
son—/hear/)—except the individual to 
whom it was returned. Upon finding that 
the motives for his Mission no longer ex- 
isted, he tendered the surrender of it. It 
was not immediately accepted. He could 
not say what it was that rendered his No- 
ble Friend (Lord Castlereagh) reluctant 
to receive that tender. He was required 
to continue in Lisbon during the war which 
then unfortunately broke out; but, imme- 
diately after the battle of Waterloo, his 
noble friend did write to him, saying that 
circumstances then would admit of his be- 
ing relieved from the burthen of his situa- 
tion. On the 1ith of August he resigned ; 
and finding himself then without a substi- 
tute, he wrote to Lord Bathurst, pointing 
out a person whom he looked upon as fic 
to be appointed Chargé des Affaires, and 
that person was in consequence nominated, 
He was not able to find the letter to Lord 
Batharst. It was the only document con- 
nected with the subject that was not be- 
fore the House. Was he then pertinacious 
in his adherence to his situation? Did he 
discover in any part of this transaction the 
motives that were attributed to him? Did 
it bear the appearance of a gross and dis- 
graceful robbery ? (Hear, hear!) He had 
answered the charges against him so far 
as they regarded his Mission; but he 
would not leave unnoticed any part of the 
attack. It was said that his Noble Friend 


* (Castlereagh) and himself bad exhibited 


instances of reconciliation that were un- 
precedented in the annals of dispute — 
(Hear, hear! from the Opposition.) He 
may with truth assert, that whatever may 
be the opinions which were circulated ei- 
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ther from malice or from party, however 
they may have clashed in almost a soli- 
tary instance, no two neighbours had ever 
lived so long convenient to each other, 
without differing more essentially than 
they had done. But was that House the 
place in which private difference or recou- 
ciliation was to be forced into notice ?— 
(Hear, hear, hear!)—The Right Hon, 
Gentleman closed, amidst loud and re- 
peated cheers, one of the most elogeent 
and convincing speeches ever delivered in 
Parliament, of which our limits permit 
us Only to give a very faint idea, 

Mr. Brougham characterized the busi- 
ness, as the Hon. Baronet had done before 
him, as a profitable pecuniary party job ; 
and he hoped the motion of his Hon. 
Friend would meet with the support which 
it deserved, and which he expected. 

Lord Milton bad listeved with the great- 
est attention to the arguments of the Hon. 
Gentleman who had commenced the de- 
bate, to those of the Hon. Baronet, and to 
those of bis Hon. and Learned Friead ; 
but he candidly confessed, that from the 
facts which had been laid dowa, he bad 
drawn his own conclusivns. He could avt 
conscientiously concur in the censure 
which had been passed upon the Right 
Hon. Gentleman by many vn his side of 
the House. But it should not at the same 
time be imagined, that be was to be classed 
amongst those gentl m:n who considered 
the Right Hon. Gentleman free from ail 
blame. After the most mature delivera- 
tion which he had had time to give it, he 
thought that the quesuon which had been 
moved, was not one which the House ought 
to entertain, 

Mr. Tier ney said, he should vote for the 
motion of his Hon, Friend, because he 
conceived the measure to be an unneces- 
Sary expenditure of the public money. 

The House then divided: for the previ- 
ous question, 270; against it, 96; ma- 
jority, 174 














ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE. 

By letters from Paris we learn, that 
that city has concluded a loan with Messrs. 
Rothschild and Co. for 32 0U0,000 francs, 
or 1,330,000/. sterling. The circumstance 
which led to such a transaction was the 
daily expense incurred by keeping 
down the price of bread to 18 sous for 
4lb., the cost of which has not been less 
than 75,000 francs, or 3,150/. per diem. 

The distress in the French provinces is 
tremendous. Bread is no where less than 
seven sols (34d.); in many places nine 
(44d.); and in some ten and eleven sols a 
pound. ‘The peasants live on herbs and 
roots ; and France will be fortunate if se- 

Gent. Mac. May, 1817. 
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rious epidemic distempers are not the 
consequence of the present mi-ery. 

These accouoté make mention of a 
lately detected conspiracy ; the alledged 
Object of which was, to assassinate Mun- 
sieur aud both his sons, at a review of the 
Royal Guard. The plot seems to have 
been confined to a very few conspirators, 
all of whom were members of the Royal 
Guard, and who are now handed over to 
a competent tribunal, to ascertain their 
guilt, and award the necessary punish- 
ment. . 

The wife of Regnault D' Angely bas been 
apprehended at Paris, and a man named 
Civille, said to be a cousin of Buonaparte 

r~some 
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—some plot among the adherents of the 
Ex-Emperor, is implied by these arrests. 

The French Government has repaid the 
sum of 20,000/. advanced to it by Great Bri- 
tain last year, for granting relief to such of 
the suffering Clergy and Laity of France 
as had claims upon his Most Christian 
Majesty. 

The Moniteur announces, that Louis 
XVIII. has ordered the standards of the 
ancient company of horse-grenadiers of 
his guard, to be deposited in the hands of 
the family of La Roche Jacquelin. His 
Majesty has given permission to that fa- 
wily to make these ensigns the supporters 
of their arms, and to unite them by the 
following device—‘ Vendée, Bourdeaux, 
Vendée ;” as a perpetual memorial of the 
faithful and devoted services which the 
house of La Roche Jacyuelin has rendered 
to the Crown. 

Some hopes are held out, of greater fa- 
cilities being about to be afforded to the 
commercial intercourse between this coun- 
try and France. 

The Moniteur lately contained, under 
the head of Calais, a long and interesting 
account of the shipwreck ofa French vessel, 
L’Orient, of 72 tons, and seven men, at that 
place, during a violent storm on the 16th; 
on which occasion, the English officers and 
crew of the Royal Sovereign yacht, eom- 
manded by Commodore Owen, distin- 
guished themselves by a degree of gene- 
rous and daring enterprise which has ex- 
cited the admiration of our Freneh neigh- 
bours. The storm raged with such fury, 
that none of the seamen of the place 
would venture out to the rescue of the 
unfortunate crew :—abandoned by their 
own countrymen, it was to the noble 
courage of British tars, that any of them 
owed their preservation. A boat well- 
manned pushed off from the Royal Sove- 
reign, under the command of Lieut. Chas. 
Moore, and, by the most extraordinary 
exertions, succeeded in saving two of the 
crew. The gallant commander of the 
boat narrowly escaped losing his own life 
in the attempt, having been thrown by an 
overwhelming wave into the sea, but most 
fortunately was picked up again by his men. 

An afiray lately took place at the Lisle 
Theatre, when Talma was performing 
there. The audience wished to crown 
him with laurel; but some Vendean offi- 
cers of the garrison, considering it meant 
more to honour Talma for his well-known 
Buonapartean principles, than his abilities 
as an actor, violently opposed the design, 
and cleared the Theatre. The officers have 
been since reprimanded by theGovernment. 

The celebrated Baron Geramb, well- 
known in Lon:on in 18}2, after a noviciate 
of fifteen months, made his solemn vows 
as a Monk of La Trappe, on April 13. 

NETHERLANDS, 
The Philanthropist, an English Journal 
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printed at Brussels, states, that the Go- 
vernment had just discovered a corre- 
spondence between Napoleon and some of 
his partisans in Europe. The plan was 
ingenious and new. Madame Bertrand 
had received a preseut of a beautiful 
muslin dress, magnificently embroidered, 
which came from a city in the South of 
France. The flowers and various figures 
which composed the embroidery were so 
mavy hieroglyphics, each having its par- 
ticular signification. ‘The indiscretion of 
a young man who had been the bearer of 
it, and who lately returned to England, 
caused the key of this species of cypher 
to fall into the hands of the English Mi- 
nister. 

In Holland and the Netherlands, the 
French designations of weights and mea- 


‘sures have been abolished, and the names 


in use before the Revolution have been 
again introduced. 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 

A plot has been detected among the 
Spanish military for gaining possession of 
the important fortress of Barcelona. The 
conspirators, relying on their supposed 
success in seducing some officers of the 
regiment of Tarragona in garrisou at the 
abovementioned fortress, sent an emissary 
to one of the gates, and attempted to 
gain over the Commandant of the post. 
By his orders, however, the messenger 
was seized; and on him were found pro- 
clamations, in the name of General Lacy, 
exciting the people to insurrection. The 
General and 17 officers, his accomplices, 
Were consequently put in arrest, and he 
has received sentence of death. A petition 
signed by a great number of respectable 
characters has been presented at Court, 
with a view to save the life of Gen. Lacy. 

An article from Madrid states, that 
Spain has been inundated with caricatures 
and other prints, tending to bring the 
King and Royal Family into contempt: 
a censorship has therefore been establish- 
ed over the art of engraving, on the same 
terms with that which watches over the 
press. 

An article ia the Dutch papers, dated 
Madrid, states that a new plan of finance 
has been delivered by the Minister of that 
department, Senor Garagi, to the King, 
which had already been discussed in the 
Council of State, and was expected to 
make a deep sensation; having for its 
basis, the principle, that, in future, mot 
only the nobility of every rank, but the 
whole body of ecclesiastics themselves, 
are to be subject to all sorts of taxes and 
imposts, 

The last letters from Lisbon state, that 
the King of Portugal! had lately drawn on 
the Kegency, from the Brazils, for the 
som ofsixty thousand pounds; which they 
refused to pay.—As a proof of the turn of 
public feeling in Portugal, we are assured 
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that, when the King was proclaimed at 
Lisbon, the Staff Officers alone cried 
* Long live the King.” The populace 
and the army were alike unmoved; but 
some individuals were observed to say, 
“If the King will have our voices, let 
him come amongst us and hear them,” 
A generai alarm still prevails throughout 
Portugal, that the Old Kingdom is to be 
left de fenceless at the mercy of a neigh- 
bouring Government. 

In an @tticle from Madrid, notice is at 
length takew of the warlike preparations 
which have beew ree: ntly making by the 
Regency of Portugal. ** We have troops,” 
says the Spanish Gazetteer, “im Anda- 
Jusia, in Kstremadura, and in the king- 
dom of Lcon.—The first of these would pa- 
ther fight again t the Portuguese than em- 
bark for the Colonies." —And he adds, ‘if 
it be crue that ihe Court of Brazils has 
made a treaty with Buenos Ayres, it is 
impossible for their Government to pass 
over such av insult.” 

° SWITZERLAND. 

An article from Lausanne, of the 11th of 
April, draws a heart-rending picture of 
the miseries endured by the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Switzerland, through the 
pressure of absolute famine, The suffer- 
ings appear to be most intense among 
the North-eastern Cantons, where numbers 
have already perished ; and where, to the 


great portion of the surviving multitude, 
dea‘h would be considered a release, A 
litle pamphlet has been publish<d by the 
Minister Heer. entitled, ** A Project tor 
bringing Succour to the unexampied Dis- 
tresses of the Poor in the Canton of Gia- 


ris.” The benevolent author there traces 
the evil to an excessive population ; for 
which sustenance cannot be found within 
its scanty territory. ‘The most industri- 
ous labourer canvot, bv incessant toil, 
earn the means of supporting nature; and 
if the whole soil of some districts were di- 
vided amongst the people, each family 
would not be possessed of sufficient to 
yield them potatoes for more than two 
month: in the year. ‘The consequences of 
this deplorable visitation are described 
with dreadful force: skeletons ot men de- 
vour the must disgusting victuals, for 
which they contend with the unclean 
brutes themselves. They have uo defence 
from heat or cold. The old, the infauts, 
the parents, and their offspring, of various 
families, a prey to thirst, disease, and des- 
pefation, occupy in crowds the same 
chamber, and taste no fluid within their 
parched lip. but a fetid and contagious 
atmosphere. Nor are these represented 
to be the only svurces of affliction. There 
is a point in buman wretchedness beyond 
whieh man too often ceases to feel h:im- 
self an accountable being. Extraordinary 
distresses are often in the individual the 
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origin of great transgressions; and, whea 
they spread themselves widely through 
the mass of a people, they ‘never fail to 
tinge it deeply with depraved and irre- 
ligious habits. This decay of the moral 
principles, in sympathy with the failure 
cf the physical powers, has added another 
horror to those which surround the once 
upright and happy Swiss. The Reverend 
Author of the little Work above-mentioned 
declares, that misery has brought in her 
train a total and boundless immorality, 
extinguishing every sentiment of virtue 5 
that the children, for want of necessary 
clothiag, are debarred of all religious in- 
struction; and that Christianity, which 
we are so desirous to plant in distant 
regions, is on the point of perishing at 
home, The sole remedy—visionary, we 
are afraid—which seems to present itself 
to this afflicted people, is that of emigra- 
tion to America. Five bundred and 
eighty-seven of the peasants of Argovia 
have taken their passage in a sing\« ship; 
finding no escape from famine but in the 
loss of country, health, and liberty. 
ITALY. 

A contagious malady, analogous to ty- 
pbus fever, ai present afflicts a great part 
of lialy; it has taken its source in crowd- 
ed meetings of beggars and wretched per- 
sons, whose numbers are very great, and 
is attributed to famine and the bad aliment. 

GERMANY. 

A strange detail is given, in an article 
from Vienna, of a new sect which has 
arisen in Upper Ausiria; to whom, from 
their founder, the name of Petzelians has 
been given. They are assimilated, in the 
Vienva account, to the Spenceans in Eng- 
laud, but with this horrible aduition, that 
they make human sacrifices; and we are 
told that seven men, and a girl thirteen 
years of age, have been put to death by 
them. Eighty-seven of them, including 
Petzel, a priest, their founder, have been 
arrested. 

The Ausirian Observer, the official paper 
of the Court of Vienna, has nearly filled 
its columns during three successive pub- 
lications, with the insertion of the pam- 
phlet some time ago published in this 
country by Mr. Santini, respecting the 
treatment of Buonaparte, and the devates 
on Lord Holland’s motion. What is not 
less singular, Buonaparte is uniformly 
catied Emperor aud Ex-Emperor by the 
Euitor of the Austrian Udserver, when 
speaking in bis owo person,—>antini has 
passed through the Netherlands. He yi- 
sited all the chief friends of Buonaparte 
at Brussels, and purposed to visit Munich, 
and afterwards ltaly. 

The Emperor of Austria has presented 
his grandson (young Buonaparte) with the 
Colonelcw of a regiment of infantry, re- 
ceytly become vacant, 

Extract 
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Extract of a letter from Vienna, April 
12.—** The unexpected arrival of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, on the 9th of the month, 
produced a general sensation, and embar- 
rassed great numbers. She put up at the 
hotel called the Empress of Austria; hav- 
ing found nobody at home a the hotel of 
Lord Stewart, where she wished to aligit. 
Lord Stewart, the moment that he heard 
ofthe intended arrival of the Princess, set 
off with all his family for the country; a 
conduct which the Princess, as wel! as the 
Austrian publick, took in very iil part. 
The Minister of the kingdom of Hanover 
(Alexander Count Hardenberg) followed 
his example. The Court sent to her a 
Chamberlain to wait upon her; and, al- 
though she observed the strictest incognito, 
the Princess nevertheless paid a visit to 
the Empress The Princess complained 
openly, at her table, in very strong terms, 
of Lord Stewart; and declared “ that she 
would inform her daughter of it, and would 
herself never forgive him for this beha- 
viour.” 

Austria still keeps possession of Alex- 
andria, in spite of all the remonstrances 
of the Sardinian Governmevt. No less 
than 6,000 Ausirian troops were about 
to be added to the garrison. 

The Princess Amelia, niece of the King 
of Saxony, is to marry one of the Austrian 
Archdukes. it is also said, that the Heir 
Apparent to the Saxon Throne, Prince 
Frederick, the son of the King’s brother, 
Maximilian, is destined for Caroline, the 
fourth daughter of the Emperor Francis. 

In a Sitting of the Prussian Council of 
State on the 25th ult. on the question of 
freedom of trade being agitated, the pro- 
hibitory system, of which we have recently 
seen so many unpleasant demonstrations, 
was proscribed, by a majority of 20 voices 
against two. 

A Committee is to be formed in Prussia, 
consisting half of Members of the Council 
of State, and half of Deputies from the 
Provinces, to consider of and prepare the 
new Constitation. 

Holland, Germany, and other parts 
of the Continent, are at this time so 
giutted with British manofactures, that 
they may be purchased in any quantity, 
at less than the prime cost in this king- 
dom. 

The dispute between the King of Wir- 
temburg and his States has terminated, 
A majority of the Diet have acceded to 
the declaration required by his Majesty, 
recognizing the consolidation of the old 
and new States, and abjuring all distinc- 
tion between New and Old Wirtemburgers. 

SWEDEN. 

According to accounts from Stockholm 
in the French Papers, the pretended con- 
spiracy has resolved itself into a mere 
trick on the part of the person who made 
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the” origimal accusation; whose false. 
hoods having been discovered, he is him. 
self to be tried before the High Tribunal. 

The King of Sweden has issued a Pro- 
clamation, prohibiting the itportation of 
porter, wines, arrack, and white and plain 
cotton goods and muslins, except cotton 
goods imported directly from India in 
Swedish vessels. The cause assigned for 
this measure, which affects British com- 
merce and manufactures almost exclu- 
sively, is the unfavourable course of ex- 
change betweeu Sweden and other coun- 
tries. It is difficult to enumerate the va- 
rious ways in which the King of Sweden 
injures his revenue and bis subjects by 
this prohibition: the most ma:keJ are, 
that he loses the duty upon the imported 
article; he loses also that upon the arti- 
cle which would be exported in return; 
and he shuts the foreign markets generally 
to the native productions of his own coun- 
try; for if the Swedes keep our goods 
away from their markets, they keep theirs 
also away from ours. 

RUSSIA. 

The Hamburgh Papers have brought 
the substance of avn Ukase issued at Pe- 
tersburgh on Easter Sunday ; by which 
the Emperor Alexander grants peculiar 
privileges to Jews who become converts 
to Christianity. They are to form a so- 
ciety under the title of “ The Socie y of 
Jewish Christians ;” are to be established, 
as colonists, upon lands of the Crown ; to 
form separate communities, and to enjoy 
a temporary exemption from taxes. 

TURKEY. 

A Letter from Constantinople, quoted 
in the Nuremberg Correspondent, states, 
that the Ottoman Porte, placed by the 
rebellion of many of the Pachas in a very 
Critical situation, and menaced with an 
attack on the part of the King of Persia, 
is continuing to pursue, with great vigour, 
the improvement of the military position 
of the empire. Several corps of troops 
have been ordered to be formed on the 
European mode of accoutrement and dis- 
cipliae. 

ASIA. 

By recent accounts from India we learn, 
that a considerable movement pervades 
the Native Powers throughout the North- 
east and centre oftne Peninsula. The tribu- 
taries and officers of the Rajah of Jypour, 
terrified by the advances of Ameer Khan, 
and stil! more by the imbecility of their 
own Rajah, resolved at one time to call 
in the assistance of the Company’s troops 
—at another to choose a more capable 
and efficient Sovereiga. The British re- 
sident at Delhi had received intelligence 
that the numbers of Pindarrees in the field 
amounted to no less than 80,000, mostly 
well equipped, and all well mounted. 
Their mode of making war is most de- 
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structive, as plunder is their only object: 
they separate for the purpose into bodies 
of from 100 to 4,000 or 5,000 horse, and 
ravage a territory of 50 miles or more in 
circumference ; wheuce, after rendering 
it a perfect desert, they march elsewhere 
to similar devastations. It was a detach- 
ment of several thousands of these fierce 
marauders which traversed last year the 
wholeof India ; and, peuetratingtothe Bay 
of Bengal, laid waste the British province 
of Cuttack, in the very neig bourhood of 
Calcutta. To check the progress of this 
terrible banditti, and to chastise ibeir in- 
solence, his Highness, the Nigam, had re- 
solved to embody 5,000 cavalry, and 
place them under the command of British 
officers, 

The Bombay Courier of the 4th of Ja- 
nuary cuvntaiss Major Lushington’s ac- 
count to the Resident at Poonah, of his 
successful pursuits of the Pindarrees on 
the 25th and 26th of December. Only 
one British officer was killed, Captain 
Darke, of the 4:h Regiment of Light Ca- 
vairy; «o officers were wounded. “ Nu- 
merous Mahratta families bave within 
these few days suught for refuge in the 
Islands of Caranja aud Salsette. The 
principal object of the Pindarrees in en 
tering the Concan was, to seize a large 
quantity of kincob (silks) which was ex- 
ported from Bemory to Chowal for the 
interior. Inthis they succeeded. It is 
their intention to sweep the coast as far 
as Surat.” 

The arrival of the General Hewitt in the 
Downs has at length put us in possession 
of intelligence direct trom the Chinese Em- 
bassy :—Lord Amberst and his suite ar- 
rived at Canton ou New Year’s Day, all well, 
after a delightful journey of four months 
through the heart of the country. It ap- 
pears, that the immediate cause of the 
dismissal of the Embassy without an au- 
dience was, the misrepresentations of the 
Minister Hokuog-ve ; for which he was, 
in a few days afterwards, dismissed from 
all bis offices ; and though an interchange 
of civilities after this wok piace, the 
Chinese did not choose to relax from 
their demand of the usual degrading pro- 
strations; a demand which Lord Amberst 
thought proper to resist. The presents 
from the British Government to the Em- 
peror bave been all returned, except the 
portraits of the two illustrious personages 
of this country, which were accepted 
merely as a mark of respect to the indi- 
viduals whom they resembled. The ho- 
mage required of the Embassy, we are in- 
formed, was more humiliating than Lord 
Amherst had anticipated. No interrup- 
tion, however, it was hoped, was likely t= 
take place in the conimercial intercourse 
of the two countries, in consequence of 


the failure of the embassy.—A letter from ~ 
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one of the Gentlemen composing the 
suite, contains the following particulars :— 
** Notwithstanding our abrupt dismissal 
from the Court, our journey towards Can- 
ton was not only attended with all the 
usual honours and marks of respect and 
attention shewn to foreign embassies, but 
was reudered personally agreeable by a 
greater degree of liberty than I believe 
was ever enjoyed ia China by any foreign 
embassy whatsoever, even by that of Lord 
Macartney. ‘he liberty of making fre- 
quentexcursions into the country, and into 
the cities, was, perbaps, strictly speaking, 
a liberty rather ¢aken than a liberty given; 
but not the least objection was made to 
it, or the least obstruction thrown in the 
way of it. The uncommon duration of 
the journey, which, from the lowness of 
the rivers in particular spots, extended to 
four months, afforded unusual opportu. 
nities for these excursions; but it would 
have been easy for the officers of the Go- 
vernment to have imposed much greater 
restraint, without even affording the Am- 
bassad.r any very tangible grounds of 
complsiat. The old ground of Lord Ma- 
cartney’s journey was gone over to a 
great extent ; but we also trod a consi- 
derable portion of new ground, or, more 
properly speaking, water. The chief no- 
velty. however, was our navigation for 
six weeks, partly ou that noble river, the 
Yang-tsr-Kiang, and partly across that 
great inland sea, the Po-yang Lake to 
Nang-tchaogfoo; during which we nad an 
opportunity of visiting Nau-king, and the 
Luishan, a mountain remarkable for its 
picturesque scevery, Captain Maxwell, 
of the Alceste, aud a deputation uf the 
British factory, met us at a short distance 
from Canton, into which port the Ambag- 
sador was conducted by a procession of 
boats ; but the Caaton Chinese were very 
sulky, and neither saluted the embassy, 
nor turned out a single soldier.——-We were 
lodged in a temple among the Gods of the 
Heathen, which, bowever, to do the Chi- 
nese justice, has been (itted up im a very 
comforiaole manner.” 
AFRICA. 

A Letter, dated Aigiers, 19h February, 
Says, that the activity of the Dey has 
wholly repaired the damages sustained 
by the attack of Lord Exmouth, The 
fortitications are now stronger than be- 
fore; and the marine, by purchases and 
newly-built vessels, is increasing daily, 
The abolitiou of slavery is laughed at by 
the Algerines; for they can go to war 
when and with whom they please; and 
to them it is a matter of indifference 
whether they call their captives slaves 
or prisoners of war, 

AMERICA, &e. 

We have received New York and Bos- 
ton Papers to alate date. The following 
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account of the tenor and result of Mr. 
Pinckney’s negociatiun at Naples had 
been received: — Mr Pinckuer made a 
peremptory demand of the :+stiution of 
several vessels seized by Murat, or a 
complete indemnification for them and 
their cargoes: with segard to the rest, he 
offered, on the part of his Government, 
to waive ail claims on condition that the 
United Staes should have ao establish- 
ment in sume co venien' part of the Nea- 
politan terrioiies : be particularized Mes- 
sina as the most eingible, and stated that 
the required establishment would com- 
prise an hospital, a depor for Naval 
stores, and some telegraphic stations. 
The Neapoliian Government affected not 
to prreive the weight of the demand 
couched in these terms, though it was im- 
possivle to misapprehend i! ; and request- 
ed Mr. Pinckney to inform them whether 
the establishment was to be considered as 
an avowed Government concern, or whe- 
ther it was to be on the footing of an es- 
tablishment of private individuals. Mr. 
Pinckvey, without hesitativn, intimated, 
that it must be considered as a Govern- 
ment establishment. The Neapolitan Go- 
vernmeut, on receiving the explanation, 
rejected the demand in ‘ole; intimating 
at the same time, that there would be no 
objection to the Agents of the Government 
of the United States keeping Navai stores 
in the Neapolitan dominions on the foot- 
ing of ordinary mercantile depots. The 
negociations with regard to she confiscated 
vessels terminated in a manner equally 
unsatisfactory to Mr. Pinckney. 

On the authority of a Jamaica Paper, 
of March 11, it is said, that General Mo- 
rillo had been defeated on his way to the 
Venezuela territory, and that a division 
of foreigners had deserted him and joined 
the Independent cause. Another paper, 
dated Kingston, March 17, states, that 
General Marino had taken Cumana by 
assault, after a loss of 400 or 500 men, 
and put from 700 to 1000 Spaniards to 
the sword, who had retreated into the 
fort. Commodore Taylor, commanding 
an Independent squadron, had been very 
successful, and captured three Spanish 
Guineamen, one with a large quantity of 
gold dust on board. 

There is now nv question of the invasion 
of the Spanish territory in the River Plate 
by the Portuguese army being without 
the concurrence of the King of Spain; so 
far from it, Ferdinand is, ov the contrary, 
in high dudgeon at this attack on what he 
still calls his own territory. 

The Inquisition has been re-established 
in a most solemn manner at Lima; and 
its first labours have been to destroy all 
traces of the late Spanish Constitution, as 
well as of all the free periodical papers, 
&c. published in every part of the Mo- 
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narchy during the administration of the 
Cortes. 

Letters of a recent date from Barba. 
does mention, ‘hat the Royalisis and Buo- 
napartists have been at open warfare in 
Guadaioupe. About thirty on born sides 
have been kii!-d and wounded. This ex- 
plosion was occasioned by a report, 
brought by a vessel after a short pas- 
sage from Fiance, that the tri-coloured 
flag was flying at Toulov-e and Bour- 
deaux. The partizans of the Usurper in 
Guada!ouye, it is said, are numerous and 
daring 

The following is said to have been the 
occasion of the dismissal of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in the Rahamas. The Bri- 
tish Parliament is known to have been in- 
duced to expect Acts from all Colonial 
Legislatures, tending to counteract the 
smuggling of slaves, by ordering that they 
should be registered once in every year. 
Instead of this, the Bahamas’ Assembly 
brought in a Bill, directing the registry to 
take place only once in three years. The 
Attorney General was deputed by the Go- 
vernor to remonstrate with the Assembly 
on this proceeding; but the reception 
which they gave this officer was such, that 
their intention to force the Bill upon the 
Governor was apparent, and he dismissed 
them. 

Letters and papers have been received 
from New South Wales to the Ist of Au- 
gust. They give a favourable report of 
the improvement of that colony. Gover- 
nor Macquarrie had ordered a survey to 
be made of Van Diemen’s Land; it has 
been completed in thirty-nine days. 
Several excellent harbours had been dis, 
covered, 








COUNTRY NEWS. 

March 18. The Spinning factory of Mr. 
Brown, at Knott Mill, Afanchester, was 
destroyed by fire in the short space of an 
hour. The loss is estimated at 20,000/ 
about 14,000/. of which is insured, 

March 23. ‘The New Church at Wey- 
mouth was opened. In the moroing a 
most impressive discourse was delivered 
by the Kev. Dr, England, archdeacon of 
Dorset, from Psalm xvi. 8 ; and another, 
in the afternoon, by the Rev. Dr. Wynd- 
ham, the rector, from Levit. xxvi. 2. 

April 5. The Sogiety which existed in 
the University of Cambridge, comprising 
a large proportion of the Graduates and 
Under-graduates of the younger part of 
the University, who have been in the ha- 
bit of meeting weekly to discuss political 
and literary subjects, was last week in- 
terrupted by the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. 
Wood) and the Proetors, who commanded 
them to discontinue their discussions, as 
inconsistent with the discipline and ob- 
jects of academical education. 


April 
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April 15. The Marquis of Bath laid 
the first stone of the new Free Church at 
Frome ; when ap appropriate sermon was 
preached at the parish church; after 
which a collection was made at the doors, 
which amounted to nearly 150l. towards 
the building : 20,000 persons were present. 

May |. This day was laid the foun- 
dation-stone of a new Episcopal Church 
in the Island of Guernsey; an event 
which cannot fail to give pleasure to every 
friend of our Church Establishment. Of 
the ceremonies observed on ths occasion 
we shall give sume account im our next. 

May 2. A most alarming fire broke out 
at Thame, in Oxfordshire, which, from its 
nature and appearance, threatened de- 
struction to one of the principal quarters 
of the town ; fifteen tenement:, two barns, 
a stable, and the dweliing-house of Mr. 
D, Moore, were, in less than an hour, 
completely destroyed ; the thatch of the 
whole beiwg on fire in nine minutes from 
the time the alarm was given, The fire 
commenced at a small heap of straw near 
the calves’ pen of Joseph Style, which 
communicated with the cottages. Six 
other buildings were on fire in different 
places, by the large flakes that were fly- 
ing about in every direction ; but the fire 
of these buildings was fortunately kept 
under. Thus were sixteen families, con- 
sisting of 71 persons, driven from their 
habitations to seek an asylum with their 
hospitable neighbours. 

May 3. The furze and heath on Frad- 
ley Common, near Lichfield (the game- 
preserve of Visc. Anson) were mischiev- 
ously set fire to, by some youths who 
were fishing in the canal adjoining, in 
order to warm themselves, From the in- 
tense dryness of the heath, &c. and a 
brisk wind, the fire rapidly commuani- 
cated to the other parts of the heath, 
until nearly 100 acres were involved in 
smoke and flame; and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the plantations of 
F. Moresby, esq. which skirted the com- 
mon, were preserved, by ploughing up 
a portion of the heath near them. The 
destraction of game is very considerable : 
some hundreds of hares were burnt, with 
their young, the mangled remains of 
which may be found throughout the whole 
covers. Numbers of wild ducks, which 
breed here, experienced a similar de- 
straction, their eggs being roasted in their 
nests; the other game suffered in pro- 
portion. The youths implicated iu the 
cause of this mischief were taken ap; but, 
it appearing to the noble and humane 
proprietor of the preserve, that there were 
no malicious motives connected with the 
circumstance, he has generously restrain- 
ed any prosecution. 

May 8. This evening the city of Oxford 
was visited by a violent storm of thunder 
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and lightning, during which a very con- 
siderable quantity of electric matter de- 
scended into the garden of Mr. Bull, in 
New-Inn-Lane: a few seconds afier the 
house itself was struck in bree different 
places. The electric fluid in one quarter 
passed with a tremendous explosion dowa 
a stack of chimneys, displacing and shi- 
veriug at the same time the cuping-stones 
of the adjoining wali; in the other it burst 
open a side of the house, and passing 
aloug the bell-wires to the offices, slightly 
stunoed a servant, Prov.deutiaily no se- 
rious injury was sustained although se- 
veral of the family were seated close to 
the fire. places where the fluid descended. 

May | A most destructive fire ha 
pened at Aldbourne, Wilts, which destroy- 
ed fifteen cottages, three barns, two malt- 
houses (one built at an expence of 500/. 
in the two last years), a large quantity of 
barley, threshed and uathreshed, a rick 
of oats, two waggons, a cart, a large 
quantity of malt and barley in the malt- 
house, a smith’s shop, a carpenter's shop, 
and a weaving shop. It began near the 
smith’s shop, about 12 o0’clock at nvon, 
and caused dreadful alarm and distre-s : 
the untortuaate persons wh se houses were 
destroyed lost aimost their all: the da- 
mage is estimated at from 3 to 4000/. 

May 19. An inquest was held before 
Wm. Whateley, esq. coroner, on the body 
of Thos. Hodgetts, who died in conse- 
quence of a wound from a spring gun. 
The deceased worked for Mr. Joseph 
Stubbs, of Hamstead, near Birmingham ; 
and it appeared that on the 6th inst. on 
coming to work between six and seven 
o’clock, he went into the garden and sbrub- 
bery in front of Mr. Stubbs’s house to call 
up the servant girl. In a few moments 
afterwards the report of a gun was heard, 
and the poor man was found lyiog in the 
garden, the contents of the gun, which was 
charged with small shot, having lodged in 
the calf of his left leg, the smaller bone of 
which was broken, and the muscles much 
torn. Tue deceased knew where the spring 
gun was placed ; but he said that be went 
out of his way to look after some chickens 
which had been hatched the day before, 
and that no one was to blame, He was 
removed to the General Hospital, where 
he died on the 9th inst.—Repeated de- 
predations had been committed on Mr, 
Stubbs’s property. The gun was not 
placed across or near any path, but 
amongst the,shrubs, near to a potatoe 
bury and pigeon-house, which had been 
several times robbed, and it was pointed 
low to prevent material injury ; notices 
were likewise placed on the walls. The 
jury retired, and returned a verdict of Ac- 
cidental Death ; which they accompanied 
with a recommendation to Mr. Stubbs to 
take Care of the widow, 

Mey 
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May 22. This morning a most de- 
structive fire broke out in Birmingham, 
at Water-street Mills, situate by the side of 
the Birmingham Canal. Ina few hours, so 
violevt were the flames, and so extremely 
rapid in their extension, that this vast pile 
of buildings, which occupy a space of 
ground as large as the Haymarket in Lon- 
don, was entirely consumed. The value 
of the property is stated to be 200,000/. 

The lowering of Ball’s Hill, near Hert- 
ford, is now completed. The hill has 
been lowered about ten feet, and besides 
the benefit thence arising, it has been the 
means of employing during the winter all 
who were out of work in that veiz hbourhood,. 

Some labourers digging in a field at 
Avisfurd, near Arundel, on the estate of 
Sir W. Houston, lately discovered some 
feet below the surface a fiat stone, which 
proved to be the lid of a sarcophagus, inthe 
centre of which was deposited a highly- 
finished sepulchral urn, containing the 
ashes of a burnt human body, and round 
it were placed twenty earthen utensils, in 
the shape of cups and saucers, together 
with two pair of Roman sandals, regularly 
covered with brass nails in a decayed 
state. This relick of antiquity likewise held 
three jugs and alachrymatory. ‘Two small 
vessels, apparently lamps, were placed 
on a projecting edge at each end of the sar- 
cophagus, and two eaithen candlesticks, 

Ten of the persons called Luddiles, have 
been tried at the assizes for Leicester, upon 
vapital eharges.— Eight were found guilty, 
and sentenced to death. One was so ill 
that his trial could not be proceeded in ; 
another has received sentence of transpor- 
tation under the Frame-breaking Act. 

Messrs. Heathcote and Roden, of 
Loughborough, have obtained a verdict of 
10,000/. against the Hundred of West 
Goscote, in which their premises, destroyed 
by the Luddites, stood, su ject to reference. 

Belvoir Castle is likely soon to exceed 
its former magnitude and splendour. The 
foundations of a very large tower, to be 
erected on the site of that part of the 
building destroyed by the late melancholy 
fire, have been begun upon. 

Some ploughmen at work in a farm 
belonging to Mr. Taylor, of Madeley Heath, 
lately turned up two ancient urns, contain- 
ing a quantity of Roman copper coins, all 
of which appear to be of the time of Con- 
stantine tie Great. Nearly 4000 were col- 
lected, of various sizes and devices: the 
head of Constantine, on many of them, is 
very fine, as also the different emblematic 
figures on the reverse, and the inscriptions 
perfectly distinct. The urns, which ap- 
pear to bave been made of a kind of black 
earth, were so far demolished, that the 
parts could not be collected together. 

At the late Cornwall Assizes the trial 
of Robert Sawle Donnall, of. Falmouth, 
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surgeon, on a charge of having poisoned 
Mrs. Elizabeth Downing, his wife’s mo- 
ther, excited great interest. Very strong 
circumstantial evidence was produced 
against the prisoner ; but, as the falliti- 
lity of the chemical testis employed in this. 
case was positively asserted by the medi- 
cal men who came forward in behalf of the 
prisover, he was pronounced Not Guilly. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

Windsor Casile, May 4. His Majesty 
continues in a very tranquil state, and in 
good bodily health ; but his Majesty’s dis- 
order is undiminished. 

It is said to be the Queen's determina- 
tion to have a Drawing-room as soon as 
her state of heaith will admit: but that 
wiil be the last which her Majesty intends 
to hold, the fatigue necessarily attendant 
upon such ceremonies being now tuo great 
for her constitution to bear. 

Tuesday, May 6. 

This morning Sir Wm. Garrow appear- 
ed in the Court of Chancery, attended by 
Mr. Warren, Mr, Raine, and many gen- 
tlemea of the King’s bar; and delivered 
the writ, calling upon him to assume the 
dignity of Serjeant-at-law. The writ was 
read, and recorded. Rings for her Ma- 
jesty and the Lord Chanceilor were then 
presented in the usual form: the legend 
was Fus et Jura, Sir William proceeded 
to the Court of Common Pleas, where he 
was invested with the coif and robes of 
a Judge. He then attended the Lord 
Chancellor, by whom he was sworn as oue 
of the Barons of the Exchequer. 

At the close of business in the Court of 
King’s Bench, the same day, Sir Wm, 
Garrow, previous to taking his seat on the 
bench as Baron of the Exchequer, took 
his leave of their Lordships and of his 
Brethren at the Bar. He said that be 
had been 30 years in practice, that he 
came as a humble agent in that tribunal, 
unprotected and unpatronized, and that 
he should ever recollect with profound 
respect and gratitude the condescension of 
the Bench towards bim, and the kiuduess 
of the friends by whom he was surrounded, 
He took the opportanity of giving an use- 
ful admonition to bis younger friends in 
the same pursuit; and held forth to them 
the advantages they would derive by per- 
severauce and industry in their profession. 

The Monument voied by Parliament to 
the memory of Admiral Lord Collmgwood, 
and ordeved to be erected in the Cathedral 
Courch of St. Paul, is now completed. The 
inscription Oa the monument details the 
various actions in which the, gallant Ad- 
miral was engaged.—Another Monument, 
also voted by Parliament, has been erect- 
ed in St. Paul's, to the memory of\Maj.- 
gen. John Gaspard le Marchant, who fell 
in the glorious battle of Salamanca. 

THEA. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Covent Garnpen THEATRE. 

May 3. The Apostate; a Tragedy, by 
Mr. Shie?. 

Drury Lane THeatre. 

May 3. The Touchstone; or, the World 
as it goes; a Comedy, in four Acts, by 
Mr. Kenny. 

May 10. The House out of Windows ; 
a Musical piece in one Act, by Mr. Kenny. 


Gazetre Promotions. 
May 10. William Pennel, esq. Consul 
for the Province of Bahia. 
Harry Scott, esq. Consul at Bourdeaux. 


Civit Promorions. 

April 17. Marquis of Lothian, one of 
the Scotch Representative Peers, vice the 
Earl of Rothes, deceased. 

April 22. Mr. Baron Richards, sworn 
in Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
vice Thompson, dec. 

May 6. Sir William Garrow, sworn 
in a Puisne Baron of the Court of Exche- 
quer, vice Sir R. Richards. 

Sir S. Shepherd, sworn into the office 
of Attorney General, vice Sir W. Garrow. 

May 9. Robert Gifford, esq. sworn in 
Solicitor General (and a King’s Counsel), 
vice Sir S. Shepherd. 

Oxford, March 24. Rev. Henry Foulkes, 
B. D. Principal of Jesus College. 

Ozford, April 16. Rev. Thomas Darke, 
M. A. and Rev. William-Henry Turner, 
M.A. Proctors of the University ; Rev. Tho- 
mas Wood Simpson, M. A.; Rev. Edward 
Whitehead, M. A.; Rev. William-Edward 
Hony, M. A.; and Rev. Peter Johnson, 
M. A. Pro-Proctors. 

Rev. C. R. Ashfield, Master of Ayles- 
bary Grammar School. 


EcciesiasTicaL PrereRMENTS. 

Rev. Arthur Robinson Chauvel, to the 
Prebend of Pancras in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rev. John Mitchell, B.A. Kingsclere 
V. Hants. 

Rev. Daniel-Race Godfrey, A. M. White 
Colne Perp. Curacy, Essex, viceHume, dec. 

Rev. G. Trevelyan, M. A. Archdeaconry 
of Taunton. 

Rev. Richard-Henry Baker, B.C. L. 
Hanney-cume Lyford V. Berks, 

Rev. H.Cripps, PrestonV. co.Gloucester. 

Rev. Josiah Thomas, M.A. Archdea- 
conry of Bath. 

Hon, and Rev, Mr. Legge, a Prebend 
in Winchester Cathedral. 

Rev. Charles Griffith, St. Michael V. 
Southampton. 

Rev. W. Roles, M. A. Raunds, V. co. 
Northampton. 

Rev. Joba-T. Parker, Newbold-on-Avon 
V. co. Warwick. 

Gent. Mac. May, 181. 
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Rev. Thomas Evans, Pembrey V. co. 
Carmarthen. 

Rev. Christopher Packe, a Minor Canon 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rev. Hen. Dampier, Crawley R. Hants. 

Rev. Francis Wilkinson, M. A. Bostoa 
Perpetual Curacy, vice Thorold, resigned. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 21. In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
the Countess De La Warr, a son. 

April 14. At Knightsbridge, Hon. Mrs. 
George Villiers, a son. — 16. At Cosham, 
Lady Curtis, a son. —17. At Midburst, 
Lady Stopford, a son.—At Condé, France, 
the wife of Col. Hugh Halkett, C. B. a 
dau.— 18, At Poultons, Hants, Lady 
Gertrude Sloane, a son. — At Ballitone, 
co. Kildare, the wife of Lieut.-col. Thomp- 
son, 27th foot, a son. —19. In Gros- 
veuor-street, the wife of Paulet St. John 
Mildmay, esq. a son. —20. At Hailey- 
bury, Herts, the wife of Rev. Dr. Batten, 
Principal of the East India College, a dau. 
— 22. At Clumber Park, the Duchess of 
Newcastle, a son.—24,. At Broke Hall, 
Norfolk, the Lady of Sir Philip Broke, 
bart. a dau. —26. At Glen Stuart, the 
Marchioness of Queensberry, a dau, — 
28. In Cavendish-square, the lady of Adm, 
Sir G. Cockburn, a dau. —29. In Sey- 
mour-place, Lady K. Halkett, a son. 

Lately, In Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square, Lady Frances Clonmore, a dau, 
—In Hill-street, Hon. Mrs. Sullivan, a 
son. — Lady Edward O’Brien, a dau, — 
The wife of Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, 
a dau.— At Norwich, the wife of Rev. 
Archdeacon Bathurst, a dau.— At Dean’s 
Court, Dorset, the lady of Rev. Sir James 
Manham, bart. a dau.— At Cheltenham, 
Lady Anna-Maria Cuffe, ason and heir.— 
The lady of Sir Edward-Bayntun Sandys, 
of Miserden Park, a dau. — At Caswick- 
house, Stamford, lady of Sir J. Trollope, 
a son. — At Dublin, Lady Baker, a son. 

May 2. Lady Harriet Paget, a dau. — 
3. In Grosvenor-place, Viscountess Mil- 
ton, a son, —7. At Green-hill, Hamp- 
stead, the wife of Hon. and Rev. Edward- 
John Turnour, a daughter, sivce dead. 


MARRIAGES, 

1816, Nov. 2@. At Calcutta, Mr. Ne- 
pean, son of Sir E, Nepean, bart. to Miss 
H.M. Becher, eldest dau. of Capt. Becher. 

March 18. tn Jamaica, at Twickenbam- 
park, the residence of Francis Graham, 
esq. Michael-Beniguus Clare, esq. M. D. 
Physician-general of that Island, to Mar- 
garet, eldest dan. of Col. C. D. Graham, 
Lieut.-governor of St. Mawe’s. 

April 2. James-Henry Slater, esq. of 
Ragall Lodge, Sussex, to Cecil, youngest 
dau. of Francis Saunderson, esq. of Castle 
Saunderson, eo, Cavan. 

3, Ed- 
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3. Edward-Lloyd Williams, esq. of Al- 
derbrook Halli, co. Cardigan, to Doro- 
thea, dau. of James Bell, esq. of Uttoxeter. 

5. Lieut.-col. Tho.-Stourton St. Clair, 
to Caroline, dau. of the late James Wood- 
bridge, esq. of Richmond Green. 

9. Dr. Henry Fraser, of Bath, to Eli- 
zabeth, dau. of the late Henry Bishopp, 
of Gray’s Wood, Surrey. 

10. At Dublin, Capt. R. D. Spread, 
15th regiment, to Hon. Emily Wingfield, 
youngest dau. of the lateVisc. Powerscourt. 

15. Dr. Spark, of Ipswich, to Miss 
Perry, of Northampton-square, 

17. Sir William Hoste, bart. R. N. to 
Lady Harriet Walpole, third dau, of the 
Earl of Orford. 

21. Capt. Prince, of the Coldstream 
Guards, son of Lieut.-gen. Prince, to 
Anne Penélope, youngest dau. of the 
late Gen. Ainslie. 

22. Charles Basden, esq. R. N. to Ly- 
dia, dau. of the late J. Pereira, esq. of Ja- 
maica, and niece of Sir. M. Lopes, bart. 

24. By special licence, at the Duke’ of 
Wellington’s, Col. Felton-Batburst Her- 
vey, to Louisa-Catherine, third dau. of 
R, Caton, esq. of Maryland. 

At Stutgard, the Hereditary Prince of 
Saxe Heildburghausen, to the Princess 
Amelia, second dau. of Duke Louis of 
Wirtemberg, uncle to the King. 

25. Rev. Charles Jervis, M. A. Rector 


of Luddenham, Kent, to Maria, second 
dau. of Rich. Grape, esq. of Eton, Bucks. 


At Edinburgh, Charles Fraser, esq. 
M. P. Colonel of the Ross-shire militia, to 
Jane,. fourth dau. of Sir John Hay, bart. 

28. John Clifton, jun. esq. second son 
of J. Clifton, esq. of Lytham Hall, co. 
Lancaster, to Maria, youngest dau. of the 
Jate John Trafford, esq. of Trafford House. 
_ 29. Earl Percy, to Lady Charlotte- 
Florentia Clive, dau. of the Earl of Powis. 

John Thornhill, esq. to Henriette-Phi- 
lippine, eldest dau. of Col, Beaufoy, of 
Bushy Heath. 

30. Tbomas Deacon, esq. of Wigan 
Hall, Watford, to Mrs. Whitfield, of 
Rickmersworth Park. 

Lately, Richard John, only sou of Chs. 
Tibbits, esq. of Barton Seagrave, co. 
Northampton, to Horatia-Chariotte, only 
dau. of Thomas Lockwood, esq. of Dany 
Graig, co. Glamorgan. 

Col. Alexander Anderson, K.T.S&. C. B. 
&c. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Bigge, esq. of Brompton-row. 

Rev. C. E. De Coetlogon, Rector of 
Godstone, Surrey, to Mrs. Wigzell, relict 
ef the late Rev. Thomas Wigzell, Rector 
of Hardres and Stelling, Kent, 

Lievt. W. F. Peter, R. N. to Jane- 
Mary- Margaret, eldest dau. of Rev. E. J. 
Beckwith, rector of St. Alban’s, Wood-st. 

Mr. William Whiteley, to Miss Anne 
Thornton, bath of Leeds. 


Marriages of eminent Persons. 


[May, 


Rev. C. Barton, D. D. Dean of Bock- 
ing, to Emma-Frances, second dau. of 
Rev. B. Seale, Vicar of Braintree. 

W. Humfrey, jun. esq. of the Holt, 
near Wokingham, to Mary-Anne, only 
dau. of J. Ongler, esq. of Waiton, Surrey. 

Rev. George Crabbe, jun. to Matilda, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Timbrell, esq. 
of Trowbridge. 

At Loughborough, Tho. Peach, M. D. 
to Sarah, only dau, of John Thorp, esq. 

John Croft, esq. late of Thatcham, Berks, 
to Hon. Miss Taylor, of Kingsclere, Hants. 

At Bath, George Wade, esq. 18th Royal 
Irish reg. to Miss Caroline Domville, of 
Santry House, co. Dublin. 

At Hull, J. Conolly, esq. to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Sir John Col- 
lins, R. N. 

R. William Grey, esq. of Backworth 
House, Northumberland, to Aune, eldest 
dau. of Sir Samuel-Clarke Jervoise, bart. 
of Isleworth Park, Hants. 

William Foster, esq. of Hazlehurst, 
Sheffield, to Mary-Anne, second dau. of 
Sir W. Bagshaw, of the Oakes, Derbyshire. 

At Scarborough, Rev. John Carr, M. A. 
to Rosetta, eldest dau. of the late J.T. H. 
Hopper, esq. of Whitton-castle. 

In the Isle of Man, by special license, 
Maj. M‘Dougal, 85th light infantry, to 
Anne, dau. of Hon, Lieut.-governor Smelt. 

At Vienna, Gen. Macdonald, to Ma- 
dame Murat. 

Rev. John Paterson, of Petersburg, to 
Miss Greig, sister of the present Admiral 
Greig, in the Russian service. 

At the English Ambassador’s at Brus- 
sels, William Montgomery, esq. of Grey 
Abbey, co. Down, to Amelia, second dau: 
of Hon, Col. Parker. 

May 1. H. T. Oakes, esq. eldest son of 
Lieut.-gen. Oakes, to Frances-Jane, fifth 
dau. of W. Douglas, esq. of Sloane-street. 

William-Kerrie Amherst, esq. to Mary- 
Louisa, second dau. of Francis- Fortescue 
Turville, esq. of Bosworth Hall, co. Leie. 

Mr. Donavon, to Miss Vanneck, eldest 
daughter, and Mr. Lovelace to the young- 
est daughter, of the late Lord Hantingfield. 

Clement Swetenham, esq. of Somerford 
Hall, Cheshire, to Eleanor, only dau. of 
John Buchanan, esq. of Donally, Ireland. 

5. Capt. Charles-Parker Ellis, of the 
Grenadier guards, to Juliana-Maria, dau, 
of the late Adm. Christopher Parker. 

6. Robert Miller, esq. of Jermyn-street, 
St. James’s, to Mrs, Pitman, widow of the 
late William P. esq. of Baker-street, &c. 

Rev. Spencer-Rodaey Drummond, Rec- 
tor of Swarraton, Hants, to Caroline, only 
daa, of the late Montagu Montagu, esq, 
of Little Bookham, Surrey. 

7. At Marylebone, Rev. John Pridden, 
Rector of St. George’s Eastcheap, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Robert Pickwoad, 
esq. of Egham, Surrey. 

CHARLES 
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CHARLES COMBB, Ese. M.D. 


Dr. Charles Combe, whose death we no- 
ticed in our last Number, p. 375, was born 
in London, Sept. 23, 1743, He received 
his education at Harrow School, under Dr. 
Thackeray, where he formed an acquaint- 
ance with several characters who have 
since distinguished themselves in the lite- 
rary world ; among these was the late Sir 
William Jones, with whom Dr. C. con- 
tinued to live on terms of the greatest in- 
timacy and friendship. Dr. C. was, per- 
haps, better acquainted than any of bis 
Contemporaries, with the early history of 
Sir William Jones’s life, namely, with that 
portion of it which was spent in England, 
before Sir William received his appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice of Bengal. After 
leaving Harrow, Dr. C. entered upon the 
study of Medicine, which he prosecuted 
with great zeal and industry under the 
instruction and superintendance of his 
father, Mr. John Combe, who had carried 
on the business of an Apothecary for many 
years, in Southampton-street, Bloomsbury. 
Upon the death of his father, which hap- 
pened in the year 1768, Dr. C. succeeded 
to the business. At an early period of 
life, Dr. C. had shown a partiality for the 
investigation of Ciassical Antiquities, and 
he now began to devote a considerable 
portion of his leisure hours to the study of 
antient medals, This pursuit introduced 
him to the particular notice of Dr. Wil- 
liam Hunter, the celebrated anatomist, 
whose friendship and regard he continued 
to enjoy till the time of Dr. Hunter’s 
death, which happened March 50, 1785, 
The noble collection of antient and mo- 
dern coins which formed the most valua- 
ble part of Dr. Hunter’s Museum (we 
speak of pecuniary value only) was en- 
tirely formed by the taste and judgment 
of Dr. C. So large a collection of medals 
had never, perhaps, been made at the ex- 
pense of any private individual; and it 
may be questioned whether the collection 
of Greek Kings was not equal, at the time 
of Dr. Hunter’s death, to that of any pub- 
lic collection in Europe. The first medal- 
lic work which Dr. Combe published, was 
an Index to the large brass coins of the 
twelve Cesars, as they are vulgarly called, 
This work was originally intended to in- 
clude, as the title of it implies, the coins 
of all the Roman Emperors from Julius to 
Postumus, but it extends only to the reign 
of Domitian. It was dedicated to the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, and was published in 
the year 1775, with the following title: 
“Index Nummorum omnium Imperato- 
rum, Augustarum et Casarum, a Julio 
Cesare usque ad Postumum, qui tam in 
Roma et Coloniis, quam in Grecia, 
ZEgypto, et aliis locis, ex ere magni moduli 
signabantur, Lond. 1773,” 4to. The next 


medallic work which appeated from the 
pen of Dr, C. was a description of the 
coins of Greek Cities in Dr. Hunter’s cabi- 
net, which was published with the follow- 
ing title, in the year 1782: “ Nummorum 
Veterum Populorum et Urbium, qui in 
Museo Gulielmi Hunter asservantur, De- 
scriptio Figuris illustrata. Lond, 1782.” 
4to. This last mentioned volume, which 
contains no less than 65 plates of inedited 
coins, served to confirm the celebrity 
which Dr. C. had acquired as a Medalilist, 
and to place his name very high in the 
list of those who had prosecuted the study 
of medals as a Science. Notwithstanding 
the present highly improved state of our 
knowledge on the subject of Greek Coins, 
Dr. Combe’s Catalogue of the Hunterian 
Medals still continues to be regarded as a 
work of eminent utility, and of the highest 
authority. It may not be amiss to record 
here the opinion given in favour of this 
work by,a learned Foreigner, who was in 
every respect qualified to appreciate its 
merits. Eckhel, the Keeper of the Impe- 
rial Cabinet of Medals at Vienna, thus 
speaks of it: “ Ilastre hoc opus continet 
partem thesauri numismatici quem Hun- 
terus artis anatomice evo suo facile prin- 
ceps coemptis ingeati sumptu plarimis 
museis, qu in procemio recensentur, ad 
prodigium auxit. Numorum catalogus a 
Combio erudite, nitide, et adcurate con- 
textus est, subjectis ad calcem rariorum 
aut anecdotorum copiosis tabulis eneis. 
Ut thesauri hujus incredibiles copias et 
prestantiam non possumus satis admirari, 
ita dolemus, una cum [untero exspirasse 
quoque spem nobis in eodem procemio 
ostentatam, fore ut, quo ceeptum est, 
more lucem etiam videant classes alia, 
videlicet numi peregrina lingua inscripti, 
numi regum, numi imperatorum in colo- 
niis et Gracis urbibus cusi, numi Romano- 
rum inediti, numi Saxonici et Anglici. Sed 
hee credo nostra vota pridem abstulere 
venti, piis tautum desideriis nobis relic- 
tis.” Doct. Num. Vet. p. clxx. It was 
the intention of Dr. C. as is accurately 
stated in the extract just given, to have 
published descriptions of the whole of Dr, 
Hunter’s cabinet of coins, upon a similar 
plan ; but the death of Dr. Hunter, which 
happened soon after the publication of the 
Greek medals, prevented even the com- 
mencement of this laborious undertaking. 
Dr. Hunter appointed Dr. David Pitcaira, 
Dr. George Fordyce, and Dr. Charles 
Combe, his executors, to whom, conjointly 
with his nephew, Dr. Baillie, he left the 
use and enjoyment of his Museum for the 
term of 30 years, after which period he 
bequeathed it to the University of Glas- 
gow, where it is now deposited. After Dr. 
Hunter’s death, the attention of Dr. C. 
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was directed to other pursuits than those 
of coins, and indeed the study of medals 
was never afterwards resumed by him. 

Dr. C. was elected a Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, January 10, 1771; 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society, Jan. 
11, 1776. In jthe year 1783, soon after 
the death of Dr. Hunter, Dr. C. received 
a diploma from the University of Glasgow ; 
and he was admitted a Licentiate in Mid- 
wifery by the College of Physicians of 
London. He was nominated a Governor 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, June 30, 
1784, In 1789, he was elected one of the 
Physicians in Ordinary to the British Ly- 
ing-in- Hopital, in Brownlow-street ; and 
in 1810, Physician Extraordinary to the 
same Charity. 

In 1788, Dr. C. undertook, in conjunc- 
tion with the Rev. Henry Homer, M. A. 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, to pub- 
Jish a Variorum edition of Horace, a work 
which was mach wanted, The plan which 
they proposed to follow in this edition 
was, to take the text of Gesner as the basis 
of their own, to give the best selection of 
notes from the different commentators, to 
add the index of Treter, with considerable 
improvements, and to print the various 
readings of the first edition, and also of 
seven manuscripts in the library of the 
British Museum. Mr. Homer, to the in- 
finite regret of his coadjutor and friend, 
died before the conclusion of the first vo- 
lume, when the work bad advanced no 
farther then to the middle of the fourth 
book of Odes. The remainder of the first 
volume, and the whole of the second, were 
prepared for, and conducted through, the 
press solely by Dr. Combe. This work was 
finished in the year 1795, and was publish- 
ed in the same year with the following 
title: “ Q. Horatii Flacci Opera, cum 
variis lectionibus, notis variorum, et in- 
dice completissimo. Lond.” 1792-3, 2 
vols. 4to: To the first volume was pre- 
fixed a dedication to the venerable Earl of 
Mansfield; and in the preface Dr. C. paid 
a warm and affectionate tribute to the ta- 
lents and virtues of his deceased friend, 
the Rev. Hepry Homer, by whose death 
he had been deprived of much valuable 
assistance during the subsequent progress 
of the work. The publication of these 
volumes was followed by a Review of them 
in the British Critick, written by an emi- 
nent scholar, iu a style of peculiar acri- 
mony. It is very well known that a con- 
troversy ensued between Dr. C. and the 
Reviewer ; but, as it is far from our inten- 
tion on this occasien to revive the memory 
of dissentions in which the parties ought 
never to have been engaged, standing to 
each other in the relation of old friends 
aifd schoolfellows, we sbatl purposely ab- 
stain from entering any farther upon the 
subject. 


In 1769, Dr. C. married Arthey, the 
only daughter of Henry Taylor, esq. 
She died Dec. 28, 1799. By this mar- 
riage he had four children, only two of 
whom have survived him. Dr. C. died, af- 
ter a short illness, at his house in Vernon 
Place, March 18, 1817, in his 74th year. 


Tue Rev. Wittiam Hansvay, B. A. 
March ... Died, the Rev. William 
Hanbury, B.A. Rector of Church Lang- 
ton, in Leicestershire; to which he was 
inducted in 1792, on his own presentation 
as Patron and Impropriator. He was also 
an active Magistrate for Gartre Hundred. 
His father, the Rev. William Hanbury, 
who also was Rector of Church Langton, 
was the celebrated Planter, of whom it 
was justly said, that, “‘ amidst the numer- 
ous plaus, proposals, and schemes offered 
to the publick, for relieving distress, eu- 
couraging merit, promoting virtue, excit- 
ing industry, and propagating Religion, 
none has appeared in the present age 
More extensive, benevolent, and disin- 
terested, than the charities projected, and 
in some degree established, by the late 
Rev. Mr. Hanbury ; which justly entitled 
him to the thanks, esteem, and patronage 
of his contemporaries, and have ensured 
him the veneration of posterity. These 
charities, as the public-spirited founder in- 
forms us, owed their origin to his natural 
genius and inclination for planting and 
gardening; and the intentions of this 
benevolent Divine were so perfectly pure, 
that one would have imagined the breath 
of calumny itself could not have vented 
the slightest censure on the projector.” 
He met, however, with many difficulties ; 
as may be seen in the very ample and sa- 
tisfactory account of his project in the 
History of Leicestershire, vol. II. p. 685. 
Mr. Hanbury, persevering in his pur- 
suits, produced in 1775 a most capital 
work, in two large folio volumes, under 
the title of “« A complete Body of Plant- 
ing and Gardenivg ; containing the Natu- 
ral History, Culture, and Management of 
deciduous and evergreen Forest Trees, 
with practical directions for raising and 
improving woods, nurseries, seminaries, 
and plantations; and the method of pro- 
pagating and improving the various kinds 
of deciduous and evergreen shrubs and 
trees, proper for ornament and shade. 
Also instructions for laying out and dis- 
posing of pleasure and flower-gardens ; 
including the culture of prize- flowers, 
perennials, annuals, biennials, &c.; like- 
wise plain and familiar rules for the 
mavagement of the kitchen-garden ; com- 
prehending the newest and best methods 
of raising all its different productions : to 
which is added, the manner of planting 
and cultivating fruit-gardens and orchards. 
The whole forming a coutplete history of tim- 
ber- 
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ber-trees, whether raised in forests, plan- 
tatious, Or nurseries; as well as a general 
system of the present practice of flower, 
fruit, and kitchen-gardens. By the Rev. 
William Hanbury, A.M. Rector of Church 
Langton, in Leicestershire.” ‘‘ This,” says 
the Historian of the County, “ was pub- 
lished for the benefit of the fund (hereafter 
mentioned) ; and perhaps a more appro- 
priate compliment cannot be paid to it than 
the following, with which | was lately ho- 
noured in a letter from the Earl Ferrers, who 
speaks from long experience: “ Mr. Han- 
bury’s publication has been much criti- 
sized by many: but I can say, from hav- 
ing followed his directions in planting, 
that the criticism was very unjust.” 

*“ With a firmness of mind equal to 
the benevolence of his heart,” adds 
Mr. Gough, the modern Camden, ** Mr. 
Haobury seemed in the course of about 
20 years, to have brought to the utmost 
degree of maturity and stability haman 
affairs are capable of, this singular under- 
taking, of raising from a plantation of all 
the various trees, plants, &c. the world 
produces, a yearly fund of near 10,0004 
sufficient to relieve the distressed, in- 
struct the ignorant, assi-t the curious, 
adorn the parish, and benefit this and the 
neighbouring county of Rutland, as leng 
as integrity and public spirit subsist in 
Britain, or dare to defy singularity and 
censure. This generous design claims a 
place here on a double account. We An- 
tiquaries have great obligations to this 
liberal founder, who has appropriated a 
part of this fund to the compiling and pub- 
lishing a History of every County of Eng- 
land, by a Professor appointed on purpose,” 

Mr. Hanbury died Feb. 28, 1778, in 
his 53d year; and his remains are de- 
posited in a mausoleum built by him- 
self; the inside of which, by his own di- 
rection, is of the best stucco, and a bright 
yellow. The coffin is covered with black 
velvet, and ornamented with silver furni- 
ture; which are to be repaired as ofien 
as they become tarnished. On a com- 
partment opposite the door is placed the 
bust of the founder, and under it these 
words: “ 1 will not suffer mine eyes to 
sleep, nor the temples of my head to take 
rest, until [ have found out a place for 
the temple of the Lord.” Psalm cxxxii. 
45. On the other side, over the door, is 
written, “Thou, O Lord, hast heard my 
desires, and hast given an heritage unto 
those who fear thy name.” Psalm Ixi. 5. 
These compartments are black, and the 
letters are gold. ‘Fhe insikle of the mau- 
soleum is to be kept periectly clean, and 
the door set open every morning, except- 
ing in hazy, misty, or rainy weather, in 
summer by five in the morning till seven 
in the evening ; decreasing in proportion 
till the wiater quarter, when from ten till 
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three in the afternoon may be found suffi- 
cient airing. And a cell is to be built for 
a woman of irreproachable character, who 
is to be allowed 2s. 6d. a week to keep it 
in proper order. ‘The trustees of the Hao- 
bury charity are enjoined to the due ob- 
servance of the above regulations.” 


Bensamin Travers, Ese. 

April 27, Died, Benjamin Travers, esq. 
aged 65, Few characters have been more 
strongly marked than that of the man 
whose departure from this world is here 
noticed. Ardour of mind combined 
with warmth of feeling, independence of 
thought which disdained to yield to au- 
thority, decision in forming resolutions, 
followed by equal promptitude in action, 
were its most prominent and conspicuous 
features; and these must have forced 
themselves on the observation of all who 
knew him. But it possessed other qua- 
lities which, as is the case with most men, 
could be remarked only by his intimates 
and friends. Among these, one of the 
most striking was an insatiable thirst 
after knowledge, which the labours and 
anxieties of a busy commercial life were 
unable to extinguish, and which he ina- 
dulged for a few years before his decease 
with an eagerness and interest by no 
means common at the period to which he 
had advanced. Through life he lamented 
that his early years had not been spent in 
circumstances more favourable to mental 
improvement; and, had his mind been 
nurtured in a soil in which its powers 
could have been fully expanded, his love of 
letters would probably have led to at- 
tainments which might have proved a 
fertile source of benefit to others, as well 
as of satisfaction to himself. Being de- 
stined for business, he engaged in its con- 
cerns with that constitutional ardour which 
went with him into all he did, as though he 
had beenmov ing inthe very sphere forwhich 
his nature was formed. But a sanguine 
mind, which saw no obstacle to the com- 
pletion of its wishes, and which viewed 
that as certain which to minds of a cooler 
temperament would at least have ap- 
peared but probable, a hastiness of de- 
termination in cases that required slow 
and mature deliberation, and a precipi- 
tancy in executing what had once been 
determined upon, at length plunged him 
into difficulties, and finally brought 
on a train of misfortunes, such as will 
not unusually overtake men whose men- 
tal constitution is characterized by the 
qualities for which he was so remarkably 
distinguished. This reverse of fortune, 
however, he bore with firmness and for- 
titude, though at the same time touched 
with deep concern for those who had un- 
happily suffered with him. His charac- 
ter indeed had in it no sMall portion of 

sym- 
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sympathetic and benevolent feeling, which 
rendered him a pattern of conjugal and 
parental affection, and which, united with 
his natural ardour and euthusiasm, form- 
ed him to be the sincere and zealous 
friend. Of the justice of this remark 
there are living witnesses, who attribute 
the origin of their world!y prosperity and 
comfort to his unsolicited and disinte- 
rested exertions. Among the subjects 
which engaged his inquisitive mind, Re- 
ligion always occupied a primary place ; 
and on this subject he strictly and truly 
thought for himself, and his reflections 
led him to entertain the most reverential, 
and at the same time the most encourag- 
ing views of the Divine Being, which were 
highly consolatory té him in the time of 
affliction, and on which he reposed with 
a cheerful and steady confidence for this 
life, and for the next.—Mr. Travers was 
formerly an eminentSugar-bakerin Queen- 
street, Cheapside, and in 1806 a can- 
didate to represent the City of London in 
Parliament. 





A. C. Murrny, Ese. 

May 4. Died, in Lambeth-road, Anruur 
Cuarters Munpay, Esq. This respected 
gentleman was a native of Ireland, but 
resided in England the greatest part of 
his life. He had long received the pa- 
tronage of her Majesty; and for a number 
of years wrote her Birth-day Ode, which 
lost nething by comparison with those on 
the same occasion for the King by the Poet 
Laureat. The Queen took Mr. Murphy’s 
Only daughter under her patronage in a 
seminary of her endowment for a limited 
number of young ladies of good family, 
whose parents had not been so fortunate 
as they merited. This seminary was un- 
der the direction of the celebrated Mrs. 
Pausey, in Great Newport-street, Lon- 
don, and in the summer months at Silsoe 
in Bedfordshire. The writer of this tri- 
bute to the memory of the man whose 
friendship he enjoyed for more than thirty 
years, had once the grateful satisfaction 
of seeing the young ladies’ performance, 
just after the Queen and Princesses had 
inspected them, in Great Newport-street. 
The pupils were dressed exactly alike; and 
amore lovely group, ormore interesting ex 
hibition, was never seen. Their needlework 
was the furniiure for a magnificent bed, 
new iv the Queen’s Palace. Thus Miss 
Murphy became an accomplished woman ; 
but. here the Royal patronage ended, 
though her father in vain long hoped to 
see his daughter placed, for life, in the 
establishment of one of the Princesses. 
However, he himself was appointed (for 
sérvices that might have led ‘him to ex-~ 
pect some employ more adequate) Pro- 
vost Marshal of Senagambia at the time 
the unfortunate Governor Wall was Go- 
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vernor of that Fort. Mr. Murphy, hav- 
ing then a large family, was allowed to 
appoint a deputy, and thus avoided being 
a witness to the enormities committed by 
his governor. It will be remembered that 
Wall was executed before Newgate for 
the murder of Benjamin Armstrong, a 
soldier under his command, twenty years 
after the commission of the crime. When 
Senagambia was restored to the French, 
Mr. Murphy, together with all the other 
officers of that government, lost his ap- 
pointment. After several years’ applica- 
tion to the then Ministers of the Crown 
for employment equivalent to that of 
Provost Marshal, he was appointed Re. 
ceiver of certain taxes in the counties of 
York and Lincoln, an office of great fa- 
tigue and inadequate compensation. His 
daughter, assisted by her mother, who 
died a few years ago, retired froth Lon- 
don to Doncaster in Yorkshire, and there 
kept a respectable seminary for the edu- 
cation of young ladies; and none were 
more capable of conducting such an es- 
tablishment. The great fatigue of office 
affected Mr. Murphy’s health; and, for- 
tune still unfavourable, he lately returned 
to London ; and, more through grief and 
disappointment, than numbered years, 
he expired in hjs daughter's arms.—Mr. 
Murphy was a man of superior talents, 
but never found an opportunity of ex- 
ercising them to any advantage to him- 
self. Early in life he entered himself as 
a Student of Law in the Temple, but, 
though well qualified, did not offer him- 
self to the Bar. He was a respectable 
poet, wrote several fugitive pieces, and 
some volumes; but the serious risk of 
pudlication disgusted him many years 
since, and thus, as in numberless similar 
cases, cramped the rising genius. Mr. 
Murphy lost two amiable sons, both pro- 
mising young men ;—one of them a Lieu- 
tenant of Marines,—the other a Midsbip- 
man in the Navy. A third, and youngest, 
only remains, now a Major in the Army, 
who served in the Duke of Wellington’s 
campaigns in Spain, with a credit that 
ensured his promotion at an early time 
of life. 





Mrs. Janerta Norwes. 

Died lately, in the Almshouse at Brigz, 
Mrs. Janetta Norweb, a woman who had 
experienced the extreme vicissitudes of 
fortune, having formerly been present at 
Court, in the early part of his present Ma- 
jesty’s reign. 

[We were favoured, some time ago, 
with the following interesting particulars 
of this old lady, drawn up with the bene- 
volent view of imteresting the publick in 
her behalf, by an anonymous Correspond- 
ent, with whose wishes we regret that we 
were then unable to comply. } 


Mr. 
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Mr, Ursan, Jun. 1816, 
Accident some time ago introduced to 
me, at the Angel Inn, in Brigg, iu the 
North of Lincolnshire, an unfortunate wi- 
dow, upwards of 70 years of age, and a 
pauper in the Poor House at Brigg, where 
she has been a resident for some years. 
Her general deportment is so much above 
that of the usual inmates of a parish 
workhouse, that I was not surprized to 
Jearn she had endeared herself to her 
companions in the poor-house, nor that 
she was an occasional visitor with many 
of the respectable families in Brigg, whose 
kindness and attention to her she most 
frankly and feelingly acknowledges.— 
This intercourse leading to a narration of 
her misfortunes through life, produced 
such an ivteresting disclosure of circum- 
stances, that the old lady was advised and 
prevailed on by some of her zealous 
friends to write an account of hee life; and, 
under a very laudable impression that it 
would be doing the old lady an essential 
service, a subscription was entered into 
for defraying the expence of publishing 
her adventures; and such was its success, 
that had the business been properly ma- 
naged, it would, no doubt, have been of 
very considerable advantage to her, but in 
the sequel I am afraid it has only produced 
disappointment and chagrin. — With the 
assistance of some of her friends, however, 
ber book was not only written, but publish- 
ed, and entitled ‘* The Memoirs of Janeita, 
a Tale alas too true ;’’ containing adeut 
260 pages ; and, although partaking of the 
garratity of old age, and confused and 
contradictory in the chronological arrange- 
ment of its contents, it is, nevertheless, 
from the supposition of its being princi- 
pally founded on facts, a volume that 
produces considerable interest, — Mrs. 
Norweb, for that is the old lady’s name, 
begins by stating that her maiden name 
was Scott ; that her father, John Scott, esq. 
was a wealthy merchant resident in the 
Island of Madeira, where she was born; 
that, her mother having died in childbed of 
her, she was, after a year old, sent to 
England, under the protection of the un- 
fortunate Admiral Byng, who placed ber 
with a Mrs. Stukeley and a Lady Masters, 
two widow ladies, whom she describes as 
sisters to the Admiral, then living in Gros- 
venor-square. At five years old she was 
sent to a Mrs. Tomlinson’s school, a few 
miles from London, along with Lady Ca- 
roline, one of Lord Bute’s daughters. The 
intimacy which appears to have sub- 
sisted between Lord Bute’s and the Byng 
Family introduced our Author to a long 
list of the most honourable acquaintance ; 
and the first few years of her life passed 
away in the most splendid society ; aud in 
the bosom of Lord Bute’s family, as well 
as that of the Byngs, she appears to have 


felt herself at all times an unobtrusive 
happy inmatey In several parts of her 
narrative she speaks most feelingly of the 
motherly attention of the amiable Mrs, 
Stukeley and Lady Masters towards her, as 
well as of the kindness of the Bute family; 
and, as it may naturally be imagined, she 
mentions many who are now mingled with 
the dust, as my Lord Bute, Lord Minto, 
Lord Egiintoun, Sir George Pococke, Ad- 
miral' Boscawen, Sir James Lowther, Dr. 
Blair, tutor to the then Duke of York, aad 
his brother Capt. Blair, between whom and 
our herome there appears to have been that 
sort of attachment which (had not the in- 
discreet zeal of her friends and her own 
impradences intervened) would probably 
have united her to his family. She also 
mentions Captain Somerset, who, being 
also brought up by Mrs, Stukeley, was to 
herself like a brother, Amongst her rela- 
tions, she acknowledges the kindoess of 
her uncle Walter Scott, and his lady, who 
was the widow of a Captaia Sutherland ; 
as also her uncle and aunt Robert Scott; 
and speaks also of ber cousin James Dewar, 
of the East India service, the same, I pre- 
sume, who died about a year or two 
ago at his residence in Walworth. — 
Having been from an infant brought up at 
a distance from her father, be appears not 
to have possessed that natural affection 
for her which all good fathers have for 
their children ; and in consequence of his 
coming finally to settle in England with a 
step-mother, our Author experienced a 
reverse in her situation, which led to sad 
and unhappy circumstances. A trifling 
Occurrence at a masquerade, which is 
well related in her Book, is made the 
foundation of an unjust accusation against 
her, for being too intimate with the late 
Duke of York; and her refusing to marry 
one whom she disliked, added to the indis- 
cretion of some of her friends in introdu- 
cing her splendidly at Court, in opposition 
to her mother-in-law, fanned the flame of 


-her mother’s jealousy to such a height, 


that her father was persuaded to send our 
Author juto banishmeut at a distance from 
all her town acquaintance ; and in conse- 
quence she was stationed with a family of 
the name of Johnson at a farm in the 
neighbourhood of Richmond in Yorkshire, 
where she became acquainted with her 
husband Norweb, who, being a relation, 
often visited at the farm-house. Under 
the persuasion that the was deserted by 
all her old friends, she was induced to 
take a trip to Gretna Green, where she 
married Norweb; an event that not only 
put the seal upon her former hopes, and 
finally closed her acquaintance with 
her former friends and relations, but 
also was the occasion of Norweb’s being 
disinherited by his family. It appears 
that Norweb had served his time with a 
watch- 
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watchmaker; he therefore fixed himself 
in that line at Wetherby in Yorkshire ; 
but she not being used to domestic ceco- 
nomy, and he more fond of shooting than 
minding his business, their affairs soon 
became deranged, and they were obliged 
to remove, when, after living at Selby 
and other places, they fixed their resi- 
dence at Brigg, where they resided seve- 
ral years; but again failing in business, 
they left Brigg for Louth, from which 
place they were finally removed back to 
Brigg as paupers, where Norweb soon af- 
ter died. Since the publication of her 
Book, I am told that Mrs, Norweb has 
been thrown into considerable distress, by 
atooscrutinizing inquiry into her acquaint- 
ance with a noble Family, and particularly 
by inquiring of the late Lady Caroline, 
who not recollectivg Poor Janetia, a slur 
is therefore thrown upon the veracity of 
her statement altogether. Now, Mr. 
Urban, I may be mistaken; but, having 
been favoured with a perusal of her Buok, 
I must confess myself greatly interested 
in her behalf ; and although her narrative 
may contain a portion of the fictitious, 
yet am [ very unwilling to conclude that 
on that account the general tenor of her 
history should be altogether scouted as an 
imposition, It is well known, though not 
perhaps in the neighbourhood of the town 
of Brigg, that the house of Scott and Co. 
still exists as one of the principal houses in 
Madeira, but I do not know any person of 
the name of Scott amongst the present part- 
ners in the firm ; and although Mrs. Nor- 
web’s Book is full of anachronisms, yet there 
are sO many particular circumstances so 
undisguisingly stated, that in my opi- 
nion they carry along with them a sort of 
conviction of their being founded on facts. 
Certain it is, however, that Mrs. Norweb 
is an inmate of the poor-hoase ; and that, 
from her manner, conversation, and con- 
duct, she has obtained the good-will of 
the many respectable families of the 
place, whose kindness and attention to 
her most happily contribute to alleviate 
the distresses of her preseut situation. 
Yours, &c. A TRAveLcer. 





DEATHS. 

1816, AT Prince of Wales’s Island, 
Oct. 27." ~~” aged 68, Hon. William Petrie, 
Governor under the East India Company 
for 5i years in many high and distin- 
guished employments. 

Nov. 9. At Dinapore, aged 21, Ensign 
John Dickins, 24th foot, eldest son of 
Mr. John Dickins, of Jamaica Wharf, 
London. 

Dec. 12. At a very advanced age, Col. 
John Hamilton, formerly Consul to the 
State of Virginia. 

1817. Jan. 30. In the Island ef Zante 
(from the effects of poison inadvertently 


taken as a medicine), aged 18, Margaret- 
Emma, eldest daughter of J. Thomas, 
esq. surgeon to the forces. 

Feb. 18. At Odessa, John Cattley, esq. 
one of the principal merchants of that 
place, and only son of the late Stephen 
Cattley, esq. of Kippax, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 28. At Halifax, aged 40, Esther, 
wife of Dr. Rowlands, surgeon of the Na- 
val Hospital. 

March 28. At Foulshiels, Scotland, aged 
74, Elseph Hislop, spouse of the late 
Mungo Park, and mother of Mungo Park 
the traveller. 

April 1. In Cold Harbour, Gosport, 
aged 80, Mr, Robbins, formerly a baker 
of that town, but who retired many years 
since with a competency. He wasa very 
eccentric character, and possessed the ut- 
most confidence in the beneficial effects of 
quicksilver in almost all cases of indispo- 
sition, from whatever cause arising; of 
which article he is known to have taken, 
medicinally, not less than one hundred 
weight and a half in the last few years, 

April 2. In his 42d year, Hon. Thomas 
Clifford, youngest son of the late Lord 
Clifford. 

April 3. At Howden, in her 39th year, 
the wife of Mr. Coates, banker, at that 
place. Sensible of her situation, she be- 
held the approach of death with perfect 
calmness and resignation; affording in her 
last moments an affecting instance of for- 
titude under the most severe sufferings, 
and an instructive example of meek sub- 
mission to the Divine decrees. 

April 5. \o her 61st year, Mrs. Mort- 
lock, relict of John Mortlock, esq. of 
Cambridge, banker, whom she survived 
only eleven months. (See our last Vo- 
lume, Part I. p, 477.) 

April6. Robert Nightingale, esq. of Ot- 
terburn Hall, near Skipton. 

In his 20th year, Francis Singleton, 
third son of J. Bridge, esq. of Blacken- 
ham Cottage, near Ipswich, student of St. 
Johu’s College, Cambridge. 

April 9. At Scarborough, Lady Brooke, 
relict of Sir Arthur Brooke, bart. M. P. 
and aunt to the late Maj.-gen. Foord 
Bowes. She sustained a long and severe 
illness with a fortitude that no pain could 
subdue; and died, as she had lived 
through a long life, with the respect and 
regard of all who knew her. 

Mary, second daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Clutton. 

April 10. Aged 22, Charlotte-Anne, 
wife of Rev. Charles Golding, rector of 
Crofton near Wakefield, and second dav. 
of the late Richard Palmer, esq. of Holme 
Park, Berks. 

At Caercady, co Glamorgan, in his 23d 
year, John Jenkin Jones, esq. eaptain in 
the Royal Glamorgan militia, and late of 
the 20th dragoons; a gentleman highly 

beloved 
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beloved and respected for his estimable 
qualities. 

April 12. In consequence of a fall from 
a horse, Mr. Frederick Teal, second son 
of the late Jonathan Teal, esq. of Leeds. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 68, 
Meade Swift, esq. iate of Lyon, Westmeath. 

April 13. At his brother’s house in New 
Broad-street, Samve! Champion, esq. 

Aged 63, Anne, wife of Gilfrid-Lawson 
Reed, of Champion Hill, Camberwell. 

At Wimborne, Dorset, George-Monta- 
gue Seares, esy. M. D. late deputy pur- 
veyor tu the forces, 

Rebecca, wife of Christian Tawke, esq. 
of Whitehall, Chigwell. 

Aged 29, Mr. Robert Hall, wholesale 
hosier, Bristol, nephew to Rev. Robert 
Hall, of Leicester, and grandson to Rev. 
Robert Hall, of Arnsby, in the same 
county. Returning from Jersey and 
Guernsey, he was put into a damp bed ai 
Salisbury; which, creasing previous in- 
disposition, occasioned his death. 

At Ecton, Northamptonshire, Maria, 
wife of Rev. Thomas Whalley. 

April 14. In Stafford-row, Mary, widow 
of Charies Bedford, esq. 

At Exmouth, Caroline, wife of Timothy 
Rhodes, esq. of Leeds, and second daugh- 
ter of the lote John Whitacre, esq. of 
Woodhouse, near Huddersfield. 

April 14. At Fort Anne, near Douglas, 
Isle of Man, Thomas, only son of L.V.W. 
Richards, esq. of Kathaspeck, Wexford. 

In consequence of a mortification, oc- 
casioned by cutting a soft corn on his toe, 
Mr. Joho Berry, solicitor, formerly of 
Grimsby. 

April 15. At the house of Mrs. James 
Esdaile, Newington-green, having com- 
pleted her 90th year, Mrs. Nuttall, relict of 
the late Thomas N. esq. of Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lancashire. 

Aged 27, Mr. Edward-Thomas Pearkes, 
solicitor, Salisbury-square. 

Catherine, relict of the late Rev. Wm. 
Church, of Gloucester-place, Portman-sq. 

In his 86th year, Rev. Dr. Alcock, vi- 
car-general of Raphoe, Ireland, and vicar 
of Murvagh, the largest aud most popu- 
lous parish io that diocese. 

At Exeter, Wm. Stacpoole, esq. of 
Instowe House; a gentleman formerly 
much distinguished in the gayer circles, 
bat who lately had led a retired life ia the 
country :—he was the brother of the late 
gallant Capt. Stacpoole, who commanded 
the Statira frigate, and challenged Com- 
modore Decatur to come out of port and 
meet him for a trial of naval skill and 
heroism, 

April 16. In Cumberland-street, Mary- 
le-bone, in his 64th year, John Howe, esq. 

In his 82d year, Rev. Joseph Good, of 
Charmouth, Dorset. 

Gent. Mac. May, 1817. 
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In her 64th year, Grace-Mary, wife of J. 
Devereux, esq. Elliot-place, near Gosport. 

Of a typhus fever, in his 2lst year, Sir 
Thomas Palmer, bart. of Carlton, co, 
Northampton, surviving his grandfather, 
the late Sir John Palmer, only two months. 
(See p. 188.) 

At Southampton, Charles-Champion 
Mackett, esq, of Clayfield Lodge, Haunts. 

At Buckland, near Gosport, aged 105, 
Charles F. Gordon, esq. late surgeon of 
the Royal Hospital, Haslar. 

At Grantham, in the prime of life, Mr. 
J. Twigg, formerly an alderman of 
Grantham. 

At Wrotham, aged 46, Anthony Black- 
moor, esq. who had lately returned from 
the East Indies, after residing there up- 
wards of 20 years. 

April 17. At Putney, in her 74th year, 
Jane, wife of Mr. Heury Wood. 

At Brickstone House, near Cheltenham, 
aged 64, Admiral Aplin. 

In Hans-place, aged 27, Capt. R. T. 
Smith, late master attendant at Java. 

Abraham Beharrel, esq. late merchant 
of Wisbech. 

At Barnet, after a life of the most ex- 
emplary goodness, Mrs. Elizabeth Ad- 
dington, relict of the late Joseph Adding- 
ton, esq. of the same place, and of Gold- 
ington, co. Bedford. 

At Sidmouth, aged 27, Edward-Barron 
Herron, eldest son of Mr. Richard Herren, 
of Sarrey-place, Kent-road. 

At Liff (Angus) in Scotiand, Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Constable. Endowed with eminent 
talents and untommon abilities, of a be- 
nevolent and humane disposition and 
clear judgment, his memory will be long ‘ 


revered in public and private society 
where Virtue dwells. The poor man’s 
friend—a high eulogy. He lived and 


died an honest man, of rigid integrity, 
honour, and worth —a certain promise of 
a happy futurity. 

April 19. Catherine, widow of the late 
William Ward, esq. and last surviving 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Chandler. 

At an advanced age, Mrs. Sarah Strutt, 
of Sloane-street, sister to the late J, Strutt, 
esq. of Terling-place, Essex, and aunt to 
Col. Strutt, M, P. for Maidon, 

At West Halil, Mortlake, in his 65th 
year, Major Thomas Harriott, late of the 
East India Company’s service at Bengal. 

In South-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Marsh, esq. 

April 20. The wife of A. Tegart, esq. 
of Pall Mall. 

In Queen Anne-street, in his 45th year, 
Col. Mitchell, 51st foot. This gallant offi- 
cer served several campaigns in the Penin- 
sula under the Duke of Wellington; and 
lastly atthe memorable battle of Waterloo, 
where he commanded a brigade of infantry. 

At 
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At Hayes, Middlesex, aged three years, 
Sir Thomas Lighton, bart. He is suc- 
ceeded in the title, &c. by his uncle, Rev. 
Jobn Lighton, rector of Donoughmore, 
Ireland. 

At Margate, aged 75, Frances, wife of 
G, Slater, esq. 

In the House of Correction, Durbam, 
where he had been kept nearly 46 years, 
a man who usually went by the name of 
Dickey, but whose real name could never 
be ascertained, though it is supposed to 
have been Richard Williams. This per- 
son, who appeared to be a lunatic, was 
first discovered in 1771, in a state of 
complete nudity, in an outbuilding in a 
field near Newton Hall, then the residence 
of the late Thomas Liddell, esq. who al- 
lowed Is. a week towards his maintenance, 
which was continued by his two successors, 
and which, with the allowance from the 
County, and the kind attention of the late 
and present Governor of the House, has 
been the means of rendering his life to- 
lerably comfortable. He never was able 
to give any account of himself, nor could 
discovery ever be made whence he came, 
or to whom he belonged, although from 
his dialect he seemed to have been a na- 
tive of one of the Southern counties of 
England. It is conjectured that he had 
been confined in some receptacle, from 
whence he had escaped. He was per- 
fectly harmless, and appeared to have 
had a good education, from his being 
able to repeat the Service of the Church, 
particularly the Morning Service, which 
he frequently did with great accuracy. 
He was supposed to be between 75 and 
80 years of age ; and, by the direction of 
the Governor, bis remains were decently 
interred in the church-yard of St. Nicholas. 

At Darlington, James Wilson, esq. ste- 
ward to Sir R. J. Eden, bart. Windleston 
Hall, Durham. 

Margaret, wife of R. Chippindale, esq. 
of Skipton, banker. 

At Madrid, the infant Don Antonio, 
brother of Charles IV. He was born at 
Naples, 31 Dec. 1751. 

April 21. In her 82d year, Sarah, wife 
of Mr. Gooch, of Brockdish, Norfolk, and 
mother of the late Mr. Wm. Gooch, B. A. 
fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, who, 
being appointed astronomer on a voyage 
of discoveries, was barbarously murdered 
by the Natives of one of the Sandwich 
Islands in 1792. 

At Gaddesden Parsonage, Herts, in her 
65th year, Mrs. Halsey, relict of the late 
Thomas Halsey, esq. 

At Hollybank, near Lichfield, the wife 
of Geo. Birch, esq. and daughter of the 
late Thomas Cockayne, esq. of Ickleford 
House, Herts. 

Maria, wife of Peter-Charies West- 
lake, esq. 
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At Bath, Mr. G. A. L. Coxe, son of Rey. 
Richard Coxe, vicar of Bucklebury, Berks. 

April 22. At Maidwell Hill, Northamp. 
tonshire, William Buller, esq. 

At Brussels, Frederick Augustus Alex- 
ander, Duke of Beaufort, Grand Marshal 
of the Court, and Commander of the or- 
der of the Belgic Lion. 

In Jermyn-street, Mr. John Williams, 
architect. 

At Islington, William Dawson, esq. 
one of the oldest housekeepers of that po- 
pulous parish. 

At Worcester, aged 41, Rev. John Wall, 
M. A. rector of Stoke St. Milborough and 
Quatt, Salop; and chaplain in ordinary to 
the Prince Regent. He was the second 
son of the late Colonel Wall, of the Lodge 
near Tewkesbury. 

April23. In Magdalen-row, Prescot- 
street, aged 31, Mr. M. P. Levi, of the 
firm of Philip Levi and Sons, George- 
yard, Lombard-street. 

At Chigwell, in her 78th year, Mrs. 
Dredge, late of Mile- End. 

At Kentish-town, John Gowland, esq. 
late of Gibraltar. 

At Clumber Park, Lord John Pelham Clin- 
ton, infant child of the Duke of Newcastle. 

At the Manse of Jedburgh, Joseph 
Priugle, esq. of Ferney-green, late Consul- 
general at Madeira. 

April 24. In Upper Brooke-street, in his 
77th year, Sir Thomas Maynard Hesil- 
rige, bart. He married, in 1805, Mary, 
daughter of Edmund Tyrell, esq. of Gip- 
ping Hall in Suffolk, who died in 1809 ; 
and secondly, in 1511, the Hon. Letitia, 
second daughter of John Lord Wodehouse. 

At the house of J. Hilton, esq. Croom’s 
Hill, Greenwich, aged 69, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hilton, widow of the late John Hilton, 
esq. of Ironmonger-lane. 

Mrs, Anne Till Adam, widow of Dr. Till 
Adam, a highly respected member of the 
Society of Friends. 

At Wakefield, James Maude, esq. of 
Mark-lane, London, wine-merchant. 

At Galway, Col. Julius Stirke, com- 
manding the 2d batt. 12th foot. 

At Edinburgh, Mary Lady Rollo, widow 
of James Lord Rollo. She was eldest dau. 
of John Ayton, esq. of Inchdarnie in Fife. 

At Belfast, in her 80th year, Mrs, 
Bland, relict of Capt. B. late of 62d foot. 

April 25. In Alsop’s-buildings, New- 
road, Rosamond, only daughter of the 
late Rev. William Chambers, D. D. 

In the prime of life, Mr. Goss, one of the 
Vicars Choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
who was admired as a counter-tenor. He 
has died in very distressed circumstances. 
He survived bis wife only three months; 
and has left in indigent circumstances an 
orphan daughter, in early life, and under 
mental disability, that preelude all hope of 


self-support. 


Jn 























In Downing-street, in a fit of apoplexy, 
in his 46th year, William W. Langford, 
esq. eldest surviving son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Langford, and for many years his 
Majesty’s Consul-general at Tripoli.«This 
gentleman was in the very act of writing 
to engage his passage to the Mauritius 
(to the civil service of which Island he was 
appointed), when the sudden stroke of 
death removed him from this transitory 
scene. 

In Bishopsgate-street, aged 30, Mr. 
James Stott; a man of strict integrity, and 
a valuable member of society. 

Of a rapid decline, in his 25th year, Mr, 
William Yallop, of Dalby Terrace, City- 
road, 

April 26. At Maidstone, aged 19, 
Mrs. Mary Morilock, mother of the late 
Capt, Lewis Mortlock, who commanded his 
Majesty’s ship Wolverine, and was mor- 
tally wounded in an action with two French 
luggers, off Boulogne, in January 1799. 

April 27. In her 36th year, Mary, wife 
of Mr. J. M. Richardson, Bookseller, of 
Cornhill, leaving 11 children. 

At Hampstead, in his 91st year, highly 
respected, Joseph Holford, esq. 

At Bernard Castle, aged 88, Major-gen. 
James Hugonin, late of the 4th dragoons, 

At Bath, G. P. Brietzche, esq. upwards 
of 20 years a clerk in the office of Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 

At Lancaster, Mrs. Diana Dalrymple, 
relict of Col. Dalrymple, of Fordell. 

April 28. In Berners-street, in his 
61st year, Sir Jacob Henry Astley, bart. 
many years M. P. for Norfolk. His re- 
mains have been interred in the family 
vault at Melton Constable, Norfolk. He 
is succeeded by his son, now Sir Jacob 
Henry Astley, bart. 

In Newman-street, in his 79th year, 
Wm. Dougias, esq. senior Commissioner 
of the Hackney Coach office. 

At York, in her 80th year, Mrs. Frances 
Langley. 

Aged 17, James Green, only son of 
Rev, J. C. Green, of North Grimstone, 
near Malton. 

At Portsea, aged 62, Mr. W. Rivers, 
upwards of 40 years a gunner in the Royal 
Navy, 22 of which he served on board the 
Victory ; and inthe memorable battle of 
Trafalgar, he at the same moment wit- 
nessed the fall of the gallant Admiral and 
the loss of his own son’s leg. He was in 
most of the general actions fought in the 
late war, having served for some time in 
the Triumph, Barfleur, &c. His remains 


were borne to the grave by a selection of 
Trafalgar heroes, attended by his brother 
officers at the port 

At Lane Cottage, Mr. Lawrence Newall, 
youngest son of the late Lawrence New- 
all, esq. of Hare Hill, Rochdale, Lanca- 
shire, 
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At Dublin, Miss Henn, daughter of the 
late Hon. Mr. Justice Henn, and sister to 
W. Henan, esq. Master in Chancery, 

April 29, In Laurence Pountoey-lane, 
aged 67, Jonathan Somers Burford, esq. 
formerly in the East India Company’s 
service upwards of 30 years, leaving a 
widow and eight children. 

On Clapham Common, in her 78th year, 
Mrs, Jane Bewicke, relict of Calverley 
Bewicke, esq. 

At Clapham Common, Charlotte, wife 
of F. Fownes Luttrell, esq. Commissioner 
of the Customs. 

Aged 80, Mrs. Henrietta Pugh, of Great 
Badow, Essex, daughter of John Carwar- 
dine, esq. formerly of Preston Wynne, co. 
Hereford. 

On the Steyne, Brighton, Mrs. Bris- 
bane, relict of John Brisbane, esq. Admi- 
ral of the Red. 

At Exmouth, Mr. James Watts, Sur- 
geon, of Lower Knole; whose urbanity of 
manuers endeared him to a large circle ; 
a sincere friend, and a true Christian. 

At Acomb, near York, Harriet, wife of 
Conyers Gale, esq. 

At Dundee, aged 66, Wm. Wilson, esq. 

April 30. At the Oxford Coffee-house, 
G, C. Gardiner, esq. 

In Wimpole-stveet, in her 78th year, 
Katherine, relict of the late W. Spry, esq. 
Governor of Barbadoes. 

In Boston-lane, near Brentford, in his 
78th year, Mr. Wm. Tayler, late of War- 
wick-square, Newgate-street; a truly be- 
nevolent Christian. 

At Stoke Newington, in his 48th year, 
Jobn Bellringer, esq. late of Madeira. 

At Wanstead Grove, aged 85, George 
Bowles, esq. 

Aged 30, Catharine, wife of Hon. Capt. 
Richard Murray, of Mount Murray, Isle 
of Man, 

Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the 
Jate Richard Peacopp, esq. of Leeds. 

Latre.ty.—In Mortimer-street, Caven- 
dish-square, Mrs. Prescott, relict of Gen. 
Prescott. 

At Walworth, aged 61, Mrs. Mary 
Young, relict of the late Mr. H. Young. 

Cheshire—At Calton-hall, R. Brassie, esq. 

Derbyshire—Rev. Thomas Webster, Vi- 
car of Alfreton and of Tibshelf. 

Devon — Aged 74, Rev, John Land, 
rector of Hemlock, 

At Tiverton, aged 85, —- Maxwell, esq. 
first-cousin to late Duke of Queensberry, 

Dorset — At Netherbury vicarage, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of George Brookland, esq. 
late of Windsor. 

At Yarlington Lodge, near Sherborne, 
Caroline youngest daughter of John Ro- 
gers, esq. 

Gloucestershire — At Fairford Park, 
Mary, second daughter of John Raymond 
Barker, esq. 

Rev. 
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Rev. Jenkin Jenkins, rector of Preston, 
and Donnington, Worcestershire.. Two in- 
cumbents are stated to have held the lat- 
ter living 115 years. 

Hants — At Havant, the son of Mr. 
Arratt, grocer. The life of this young 
man was terminated by the most excru- 
ciating pain, occasioned by his having 
taken through mistake, an ounce and a 
half of pearl-ash, instead of Epsom salts. 

Kent — At Maidstone, suddenly, aged 
53, Francis Smith, esq. M. D. deservedly 
esteemed for professional abilities and pri- 
vate worth. 

At Linsted, in his 82d year, W. Robin- 
son, esq. upwards of fifty years a Lieu- 
tenant in his Majesty’s service, and who 
was wounded in the memorable battle be- 
tween Rodney and the Count de Grasse. 

At Rochester, the wife of Rev. J. Jones. 

Lancashire—At Preston, aged 66, Pene- 
lope, wife of John Grimshaw, esq. one of 
the Aldermen of that borough. 

At Liverpool, aged 75, Mr. William 
Pulford, formerly sub-master in the Pub- 
lic Grammar-school, Chester; a task 
which he assiduously and faithfully dis- 
charged. 

Lincolnshire — At Wragby, aged 82, the 
relict of the late Rev. S. Procter. 

Norfolk — Mrs. Judith Lacon, only re- 
maining sister of Sir Edmund Lacon. 

At Norwich, in consequence of the in- 
jury he received on board the steam-pac- 
ket, Mr. Diggins, engineer of that vessel. 

Northamptonshire — At Wellingborough, 
aged 51, Rev. John Tole Rodick. 

In her 96th year, Mrs. Mary Squire, 
relict of Wright Squire, esq. of Peterbo- 
rough. 

Rev. Mr. Barton, rector of Blatherwyke. 

Aged 47, Rev. William Loftus, M. A. 
vicar of Maxey, and 22 years minor ca- 
non of Peterborough cathedral. 

Notts — At Mansfield, the wife of Rev. 
Mr. Claxton. 

At Worksop, the relict of Rev. Chris- 
topher Alderson, rector of Eckington and 
Aston, co. York. 

Oxon — John Aynsworth, of Alcester. 

Advanced in years, Mr. Haynes, of St. 
Giles’s, Oxford, many years gardener to 
Trinity and Wadbam colleges. 

Of an apoplectic fit, Sarab, wife of 
Mr. Wm. Brookes, solicitor, of Burford. 

Somerset — At Castle Cary, John Jeans, 


“~. Bath, Kev. Wm. Rowe, late of 
Weymouth. 

At the Hotwells, Mary Anne, second 
daughter of Francis T. Brady, esq. of 
Dublin. 

Mr. David Richards, many years leader 
of the Bath Concerts. 

At Yeovil, Rev. Mr. Price. 

At Bath, aged 89, the widow of Rev. 
Dr. Barford, prebendary of Canterbury. 


[ May, 


Staffordshire — Vernon Cotton, esq. of 
Lea House. 

Suffolk — 1 his 71st year, Rev. Philip 
Gurdon, of Assington. 

Surrey. — At Pyrford, aged 67, Daniel 
Colkett, esq. 

Sussex —- At Chichester, aged 100, Mrs, 
Mary Stretton, esteemed by her friends, 
and revered by the poor, 

Yorkshire—At Wakefield, aged 44, Mrs. 
Tottenham, relict of Lt.-col. Tottenham. 

At Hull, aged 61. Mr. Robeit Davison. 

Aged 29, Rev. Robert Ramsay, one of 
the assistant curates of Beverley minster. 

At Fleming House, Dalton, in his 90th 
year, Mr. E. Stringer, clothier. He be- 
gan to attend the Huddersfield Cloth Hall 
in 1746, which he continued to do regu- 
larly for 65 years. 

Mr. Joseph Whiteley, of Halifax. 

Mr. Jas. Whiteley, of Leeds. —Also, Mrs. 
Irvin, relict of Mr. Irvin and sister to 
Mr. Jas. Whiteley. 

Wares. — Cornelius Townsend, esq. of 
the county of Cork. 

John Jones, esq. son of Rev. Mr. Jones, 
of Caercady near Cardiff. 

John Williams, esq. solicitor, of Cardiff. 

Scortanp. — At Inverness, at an ad- 
vanced age, R. Macdonald, esq. This 
gentleman, who was a cadet in the Kep- 
poch family, was a subaltern in Keppoch’s 
regiment in 1745, and was present at the 
battles of Preston, Falkirk, and Culloden. 
Mr. Macdonald was one of the young 
gentlemen who, with drawn swords, at- 
tended Andrew Cochran, Provost of Glas- 
gow, in proclaiming the Pretender by the 
name of King James VIII. and III. At 
Culloden he was made prisoner; but 
owing to his youth, was allowed to trans- 
port himse!f to Jamaica, where he com- 
menced planter. Having by his industry ac- 
quired an independent fortune, he returned 
to his native country, where he settled. 

{n Inverness-shire, Mary, wife of N. P. 
Wathen, esq. of Arlingham Court, and 
eldest daughter of the late Wm. Caruther, 
esq. of Brownshill, both in Gloucestershire. 

At Stoneykirk Manse, aged 98, Rev. 
Henry Blaine. 

At Kildrocket, Stranraer, Jane, Coun- 
tess Dowager of Rothes. 

IneLanp.—John Mansfield, esq. of Yeo- 
manstown, co. Kildare. 

At the seat of the Knight of Glin, co. 
Limerick, Thomas Fitz O’Connor, esq. el- 
dest son of M. O’Connor, esq. of Tralee. 

Asnoap:—At Paris, aged 61, M. Droel- 
ling, a painter of considerable celebrity. 

At Lisbon, Lieut. George Edward Iron- 
side, 74th foot, youngest son of Mrs. 
Charles Ironside, of Guildford-street, Rus- 
sel-square. 

In Switzerland, Dr.Jung-Stilling. Hewas 
celebrated throughout Germany for his nu- 
merous writings and his piety, which in 
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course of time degenerated into J//uminism. 
—In his youth he followed the trade of a 
tailor, and afterwards that ofa teacher: he 
then became successively a physician, a 
moralist, a religious writer, a journalist, a 
political economist,a visionary,a naturalist, 
and an excellent oculist. He successfully 
cured, by surgical operations, 200 poor 
people afflicted with cataracts. He firmly 
believed in the existence of ghosts, and 
wrote a book in which he seriously ex- 
plained his doctrine. In his journal “ The 
Grey Man,” he prophesied, that the Anti- 
Christ would appear within the first forty 
years of the present century. His works 
have been much read in Germany, be- 
cause he wrote with simplicity and interest, 
and possessed the great art of accomodat- 
ing his style to all classes of society. 
Swiss Journal. 

At Calcutta, aged 52, Major James 
Lumsdaine, Deputy Commissary-General 
in the East India Company’s service at 
Bengal. 

May 1. In High-street, Mary-le-bone, 
suddenly, aged 45, Mrs. Willich, widow of 
the late Dr. Wi'lich, 

In Park-row, Knightsbridge, aged 59, 
Edward Southbrook, esq. 

At Croxton Park, co. Cambridge, the 
lady of Sir George Leeds, bart. 

At Stowupland, Suffolk, in his 65th 
year, John Baily Tailer, esq. 

At Bromley, Kent, aged 39, B. T. Hol- 

brooke, esq. of Chester-place, Lambeth, 
second son of the late Bernard Holbrooke, 
esq. 
At Clifton, near Bristol, Rt. Hon. Lady 
Edward O’Bryen, daughter of the late 
Paul Cobb Methuen, esq. of Corsham 
House, Wilts. 

At Aston Hall, Yorkshire, Right Hon. 
Lady Mary Foljambe, sister to the pre- 
sent Earl of Scarborough, and relict of 
the late Francis Ferrand Foljambe, esq. 
of Osberton Hall, Notts. 

May2. Aged 78, David Caddell, esq. 
of Salisbury-square. 

In Upper Norton-street, Mary-le-bone, 
Mrs. Hobcraft. 

At Oxford, in his 70th year, Solomon 
Strasbourgh, an eminent teacher of He- 
brew.—He was seized with an apoplectic 
fit whilst purchasing meat at a butcher’s 
io that city, and instantly expired.—Al- 
though possessed of considerable property 
in the funds at the time of his death, he 
was without a shirt. 

At Ludlow, on his road to Bath, Rev, 
Richard Highway, B. D. rector of Tilling- 
ham, co. Lincoln, and curate of Middle, 
Salop ; deservedly esteemed by all who 
knew him, for his worth and goodness in 
every relation of life. 

At Paris, M. de Urquijo, Prime Minis- 
ter of Spain under King Charles IV, and 
during the government of Joseph. 
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May 3. Eliza H. Frances, youngest 
daughter of Crawford Davison, esq. of 
Finsbury-square. 

In Queen-square, aged 52, Mr. Wm. 
Rhodes, late merchant in Leeds. 

Aged 52, Eliza, wife of Mat. Cooke, 
esq. Winchester-row, Paddington. 

At Chigwell, Essex, aged 72, William 
Windsor, esq. 

Drowned, while angling in Pishiobury 
Park, Rev. John Lane, vicar of Sawbridge- 
worth, Herts. The body, after some 
hours’ search, was found with the fishing- 
rod in his hand. 

At Bath, in his 74th year, Wm. Thomp- 
son, esq. of Jamaica. 

At the rectory, Aldington, Lincoloshire, 
Sarah, second daughter of the late Jona- 
than Stonard, esq. of Lambeth, Surrey. 

May 4. In Church-street, Spitalfields, 
aged 75, Mrs. Jean Maddocks, widow 
of the late J. Maddocks, esq. former- 
ly deputy secretary to the East India 
Company. 

Miss Criswell, of Bedford-row. 

Aged 79, James Butler, esq. late of the 
province of Georgia, North America, an 
American Loyalist. 

At Lower Claptov, Dorothea, wife of 
Rev. C. T. Heathcote, D. D. 

Io her 88th year, Mrs. White, of Bras- 
ted, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Aged 80, Mrs, Wickham, widow of Mr. 
James Wickham, attorney at law, and 
mother of Mr. J. A. Wickham, attorney 
at Frome, Somersetshire. 

At Poulton House, near Marlborough, 
in his 86th year, Lt.-col. Baskerville; who, 
after serving with distinguished reputation 
in the 30th regiment under the Marquis 
of Granby, in Germany, and afterwards in 
Ireland and the West Indies, retired to 
Wiltshire, where for upwards ef 30 years 
he fulfilled the duty of an upright and 
most impartial magistrate. Lt.-col. Bas- 
kerville was descended from one of the 
most ancient families in Wiltshire, who 
have been resident there ever since the 
time of William the Conqueror. 

At Compton-Dando rectory, Somerset, 
Augusta Susannah, youngest daughter of 
S. W. Lloyd, esq. 

May 5. At Newington Butts, aged 71, 
Henry Hutson, esq. late of the Custom 
House. 

In his 66th year, Philip Dixon, esq. 
of Strombolo Cottage, Grosvenor-row, 
Chelsea. 

Muay 6. In Clapham-road, aged 56, 
John Wild, esq. 

At Soulden, Oxon, aged 88, Richard 
Fermor, esq. 

Aged 70, Richard Townsend, esq. gi 
Newbury, Berks. 

At the Deanery House, St. Keven’s- 
street, Dublin, Rev, J. W. Keating, Dean 
of St. Patrick’s. 

May 
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May. At Chertsey, Mrs. Sarah Lay- 
ton, daughter of Rev. A. Layton, late reo 
tor of St. Matthew, Ipswich. 

At Dunglass House, Scgtiand, Helen, 
eldest daughter of Sir James Hall, bart. 
of Dunglass. 

May 8. In Trinity-square, Tower-bill, 
where he had been resident the last 50 
years, aged 73, Mr. William Hampton, 
stationer. 

At her father’s house, Somerset-place, 
im her 25th year, Susan Boone, only 
daughter of John Deas Thomson, esq. 
one of the Commissioners of the Navy. 

At the house of bis son-in-law, Tavi- 
stock square, aged 66, Edward Penman, 
esq. of Great Russell-street. 

In High-street, Mary-le-bone, in bis 
85th year, Major A. H, Brice, brother to 
the late Admiral Sir R. Kingsmill, bart. 

The wife of Mr. Samuel Varley, of 
Grove House, Chevening, Kent. 

In his 72d year, Thomas Croft, esq. 
of Marwell Lodge, near Winchester. 

Aged 69, Elizabeth, wife of John Lea- 
tham, banker, of Pontefract, one of the 
Society of Friends. The activity and 
energy of her mind may be said to have 
worn out her mortal frame, and to have 
prematurely brought on the infirmities 
of age and the pains of sickness, which 
she bore for some years with resignation 
and fortitude. Her neighbourly kindnesses, 
her open-bearted hospitality to all ranks, 
her charities to the poor and sickly, who 
were daily fed from her table to the last, 
will, with her many virtues, be long cherish- 
ed in the remembrance of her afflicted 
family and friends. 


[ May. 


At Carisruhe, of convulsions, the he- 
reditary Prince of Baden, only son of the 
Grand Duke, 

May 9. At the Rectory House, St. 
Alban’s, aged 58, Rev. J. P. Nicholson, 
A. M. upwards of 20 years rector of that 
parish. 

At Wellington, Mrs. Redwood, relict of 
J. Redwood, esq. formerly of Bath, 

May 10. Mr. A. Pellegrini, figure- 
maker and plaster of Paris manufacturer, 
of Drury-lane. 

At Gargrave, near Skipton, Yorkshire, 
aged 67, Mrs. Parker, relict of John 
Parker, esq. of Browsholme Hall, in the 
same county, and only sister of the pre- 
sent Lord Ribblesdale. 

Of a wound, occasioned by the dis- 
charge of a loaded gun, James Corsley 
Davis, esq. of White Hall, near Bristol. 

May 11. Aged 32, Franz Michael- 
sen, of Lime-street. 

At Bristol, aged 34, Jarvis Holland, esq. 
only son of Peter Holland, esq. of that 
city, merchant. 

May 12. AtClifton, Mrs. Haywood, of 
the Theatres Roya! Bath and Bristol. 

May 13. In Doke-street, St, James’s, 
aged 74, Mr, James Daubigny, wine mer- 
chant in ordivary to the Prince Regent. 

May 21, At the British Museum, 
George, the infant son of H. Ellis, esq. 





Correction. 

P. 372. b. L. 10. The late excellent 
artist, Mr. Hearne, was born at Marsh- 
field, in Gloucestershire, but removed when 
very young to Brinkworth, in Wiltshire. 














Mereorovocicat Taste for May, 1817. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. | 
| 
Barom.| Weather 
in. pts.) May 1817. 
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29, 92 |cloudy 

28 | 42 | 55 | 47 |30,01 |cloudy 

29 | 48} 55 | 49 29,90 {cloudy 

30 | 44} 50} 41 » 75 |showery 
49 | 43 » 85 cloudy 

45 | 55 | 45 » 90 jfair 

46 | 57 | 52 , 50 |fair 

55 | 64 | 49 » 95 |fair 

52 | 60 | 49 130, 14 |fair 

47 > 16 |fair 

50 | 57 | 46 » 10 |fair 

53 | 67 | 52 29,80 /fair [thund. 
47 | 52] 46] ,70 |cloudy, with 
49 | 57 | 50 , 48 |fair 

50 | 57] 48 » 96 |fair 
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May ° oO o 
12 | 47 | 60 | 45 29, 52 ffair 

13 | 47 | 55 | 44 , 67 jshowery 
14 | 48 | 56 | 45 | ,62 |showery 

15 | 47 | 60} 46] ,76 }fair 

16 | 50 | 67 |] 49 | ,85 jfair 

17 | 51 | 64] 51 , 80 |fair 

18 | 53 | 69 | 55 | ,50 jrain 

19 | 50 | 52] 40 , 41 |cloudy, rain 
20 | 44750 / 457 ,45 jrain 

21) 47/47/45] ,35 jrain 

22 | 46; 55 | 44] ,40 [fair 

23} 47 | 58 | 45] ,43 }fair 

24 | 48 | 60 | 47] ,43 [showery 

25 | 50 | 59 | 46] ,17 |showery 

26 | 47 | 60 | 50] ,23 {cloudy 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 22, to May 7, 1817. 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 144] 50 
Males - 1098 2140 Males - 861 1673 5and10 81 | 60 
Fenrales 1042 Females 812 10 and20 54) 70 


20 and 30 105 | 80 
30 and 40 157 | 90 
40 and 50 170 


Whereof have died under 2 years old 474 


tel 


Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 


Between 


and 60 155 
and 70 146 
and 80 98 
and90_ = 61 
and 100 27 


100 3 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending May 17. 


INLAND COUNTIES. | MARITIME COUN 





























TIES. 





Wheat| Rye | Barly; Oats ;Beans) Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beaus 
s. d.ls. djs. djs. d. s. djs. dys. djs. d.js. da. 
Middlesex 108 5/59 O}41 11/34 9/46 10)|Essex 99 9/49 o|s6 10/32 048 3 
Surrey 108 0/46 2/33 O45 OliKent 105 6100 O42 0130 6/42 3 
Hertford 91 8/52 4/33 0/42 6/|Sussex 118 10/00 0/57 0/30 0/00 0 
Bedford 98 8/56 3/33 4/46 11//Suffolk 116 5/00 Oj40 1))25 036 2 
Huntingd. 101 6/00 629 8/42 8/\Camb. 84 7/62 0/34 5/20 3140 0 
Northamp. 110 10/00 4|30 0/39 6/|Norfolk 108 2/75 0/39 633 Oj55 5 
Rutland §=85 6,00 6/31 6/41 6)/Lincoln 92 9/58 936 030 244 8 
Leicester’ 114 4/64 8/38 4/67 || York 83 9100 0140 435 10/56 2 
Nottingham109 4/76 8/38 859 4|\Durham 79 8/56 5/00 0/39 4/00 © 
Derby 105 10/00 9/39 10/56 O||/Northum. 63 5/81 4/45 8142 2/00 @ 
Stafford 111 9/00 1/44 3/74 8||Cumberl. 84 1/76 0j65 848 1/00 0 
Salop 119 1/53 8/37 981 9j/Westmor. 94 10)00 0/76 949 7/00 0 
Hereford 119 5/67 0/30 650 7|Lancaster 88 4/00 0|00 0/42 11/55 0 
Worcester 111 10,00 9}32 7/46 1||Chester 103 7;00 Qj00 000 0100 0 
Warwick 120 0/00 8136 4/59 1||Flint 105 1000 Oj}62 831 4/20 0 
Wilts 9% 4/00 0134 6/64 8||Denbigh 100 2/00 0/67 639 5100 0 
Berks, 109 7/00 11132 1/45 OlfAnglesea 70 0100 0\60 0124 ol00 0 
Oxford 111 000 0/46 9/34 9/60 Oj/Carnarv. 103 4/00 0j61 939 4/00 0 
Bucks 106 4/00 6|52 4/51 10!|Merionethii1 4/00 063 636 8/00 0 
Brecon 102 467 8,00 0/00 O)\Cardigan 114 4/00 0/56 020 800 0 
Montgom. 117 7.00 3/35 9/86 5)\Pembroke 97 700 O47 7/20 0100 0 
Radnor 107 9.00 6132 1:00 0)/Carmart. 104 4/00 0/66 8/21 10/00 0 
Glamorg. 116 1/00 0158 0/56 O00 O 
Gloucest.122 11/00 0152 528 5/51 0 

Somerset 128 0/00 0/51 O00 0150 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Monm. 130 0100 0166 4/00 = 0 
105 0)62 5,51 9)33 6{51 8}|Devon 126 9/00 0159 5/00 000 0 
Cornwall 103 8/00 0/57 10:35 6/00 oO 
Dorset 118 11/00 = 5/33 0100 0 
iHants 123 7/00 O|47 526 11/37 0 





PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, May 26, 105s. to 110s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, May 17, 40s. 8d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, May 21, 43s. 114d. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, May 26: 





Keut Bags ....+0..00s 114, lls. to 14/, 10s. | Sussex Pockets......... 11d. Ls. 
Sussex Ditto .......++ 10/. 10s. to 13/, 13s. | Essex Ditto.............. 12/, Os, 
Kent Pockets .........12/. Os. to 16/. 16s. | Farnham Ditto..........004 0s. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 27: 


to 161, 8s, 
to 154 15s. 
to 22/. Os, 


St. James’s, Hay 5/.4s.6d. Straw 1/. 17s. 6d. Clover 0/. 0s,---Whitechapel, Hay 5Z 15s. 6d. 


Straw 2d. Os. Od.—Clover 6/, 16s, 6d,—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 15s. 6d. Straw 
SMITHFIELD, May 26. 


1l, 16s, Od, 


To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ..... a a aienialdieaipeeaitieal 4s. Od. to 5s. 2d. | Lamb..........ccccocorsccsesees 5s. 0d. to 6s. 4d. 
Mutton .... 0000 sseeeeereenes 4s. Od. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market May 26; 

Veal ..... sacubescoereosecces 4s. Od, to 5s, 4d. ee 1,880. Calves 150. 
Pork ...cccecceceeseceerer cess 3s. 8d, to 4s. 8d. Sheep andLambs 13,170. Pigs 260. 





COALS, May 26: Newcastle 33s. Od. to 44s. Od. Sunderland 34s. 3d. to 38s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James’s 3s. 14d. Clare Market Os. 0d. Whitec 


SOAP, Yellow, 86s, Mottled 94s, Curd 98s, CANDLES, 10s, 0d, per Doz, Moulds 11s, 6d. 


hapel 3s, 14d. 
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? STOCKS IN MAY, 1817. 2 
; DAY’S PRICE OF STOC ia | &. Bills/£, Bills|E, Bills| = 
EACH limp. | Imp. | India |80. Sea)3 perCi} tna Qhd.| Sd. | 34d. | § 
Flleces rCt|B, Long (rish5 | timp. . | Stock, | Stock.|sth Sea| Bon 8. : r 
sEesaees 3 ” uk { Red. |3 per Ct. AperCt, ‘= -| Ann, jper Ct./SperCt Ano 19 pr. 19 pr. 
Ba . | Navy 13 pr. P 
ESSE Scam a Cons Cons | 73 pr. P 
«3 et Sof . Stock. 3 perCt » 79 "3 pr. 12 pr. 18 pr. mA 
= 3s - Bess 1 | Holiday = 88% | 103 18% } 13 > 
© hy « = P 52 714 | 124 § 3 184 18 pr. |17 pr. | & 
Bvsso laa 4B, 1G | 726 §) 884 | 1035 | an et ad al ll 
re 25825 3 3} 253 18g | 1005 211 74 pr. |11 pr. {17 pr. of ng . 
s a 4 © EE 4+ Sunday "24 132 2% 894 1st 184 _ 73 pr. 12 pr. + pr. i7 os * 
Ssgsacs 5 Lam 7 aa’ ¢ 89 10: FOR \anurcel { 76 pr. |12 pr. pr. ae 
= 2s sT 285 6| 255} | 724 125 3 884 | 103 | 184 104 2104 m i Ll pr. 17 pr. [IT pe. | § 
ao Hin a 37 | 7 355 bo 124 %| 884 103 18h 79 pr. |10 pr. |L7 pr. [17 pr. g 
A 2 88% | 10 g 
oeElcsl.. : 71% | 724 § 84 ~ |= 
czas 833 k. 1° 12g %| 894 | 1034 | 184 | 714 [80 pr. ioe 16 or 16 be 3 
yy 4 As hoe 10 =|}---——/——— pr. r. ° 7 
be R | ry 333 11 — 1a] 12§ Z| 89% to is : 210% 83 pr. |11 pr. {16 pr. {17 pr. . 
$f s8ee°: 12] 2% 89 Ps z 
esses ge 12 |_% _| test sat of | sof | tosh | isd ne 714 [P2 Pr. |11 pe, pe. |16 pr. | 2 
CRAP ZS 14 | 3 
2B ied 3 ch 15 | Holiday 133 3 | 89§| 1033] 18% 3 
* 2283837! 16} 2554 | 724 81 pr. |11 pr. [16 pr. {15 pr. 3 
BS. 1 £5 17 | Holiday 101 71g [82 pr. [11 pr. |15 pr. [15 pr. 4 
Sek as & ¥ 18 | Sunday "9 89% | 104 184 | 2105 | 719% 82 pr. {11 pr. |14 pr. |I4 pr. | 5s 
eer ensese 19} 255% | 72 na i 894 | 103% | 18% | 194 71% (82 pr. |11 pr. |15 pe. [14 pr. |S 
SS snes 2554 72 03 18% 14 pr. |14 pr. a 
SOs 26s an z 20 792 "2 4 89 1 é 8 | 724 (85 pr. [10 pr. P 14 be} 
2 28 9 zs 3 $2 21, 2554 724 | 722 34 | 89% | 104 184 211 86 pr. |11 pr. |15 pr. pr. 2 
Css4 4-3 22 124 | 72% ihe, 183 | 2 
2.81 esu2h 23 34 2 893 1044 = 
egal saga” 24] 256 | 724 | 73% = 
me°Se stg % |] 25 | Sunday | {86 pr. 11 pr. [14 pr. [14 pr. |S 
oe o es $25 26 | Holiday 184 2 
-§58 3 
seste lg 28 cre 71g | 124 $ | 89% | 1045 = 
e~  F A- aa 29 | Holiday . ildines, London, 
<c-tus= «qo *. “ es Co, Bank Buildings, 
a s23 2gs 31 RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, & 
_ e o 
St i ee 
= sa 3 ot 
ABO SSS 
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